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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE text of this edition of Spenser’s 
Poetical Works is a careful verbatim 
reprint of that by Mr. J. Payne Col- 
lier, of which it may be confidently 

affirmed that it is not only the most elegant edi- 

tion ever published, but also that the painstaking 
accuracy employed to render it the most correct 
text extant, leaves little to be done in the way of 
corrections or emendations by any future editor. 
The Memoir is also substantially the same as 

Mr. Collier’s, but is abridged by the omission of 
such portions as relate to the literary questions of 
Spenser’s time, or refer to his contemporaries rather 
than to himself. This abridgment, as well as the 
omission of the notes to the poems, was necessary 
in order to keep this edition within its requisite 
limits; but it will be found that care has been 
taken to retain all the facts and inferences relative 
to the Poet’s life; many of which were given to 
the world for the first time in Mr. Collier’s memoir. 


Norris Drcx. 


Cambridge. 
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THE LIFE OF SPENSER, 


BY J. PAYNE COLLIER. 


4) DMUND SPENSER, the author of 
“The Faerie Queene” and of the other 
g poetical works contained in the ensuing 
volumes, was born in 1552, twelve years 
earlier than Shakespeare. It has been 
usual to fix this event in 1553; but Spenser himself 

tells us, in the sixtieth sonnet of his “ Amoretti,” 

printed in 1595, entered at Stationers’ Hall in 1594, 

and, in all probability, written at the close of 1593, 

that he had already completed his fortieth year. His 

birth is thus carried back to 1552. 

Although he was unquestionably born in London, 

a point to which we shall more particularly advert 

presently, there is some reason to think that he may 

have spent his youth in Warwickshire, and that his 
father was resident in that county in 1569: an Ed- 
mund Spenser, who may have been the poet’s father, 


' For Spenser’s sixtieth sonnet, see vol. v. p. 185. He 
tells the lady whom he was then addressing, that the vear 
of his courtship, just ended, appeared to him longer 


“Than all those forty which my life outwent.” 


“This was in the end of the year 1593, so that he would 
appear to have been born in 1552.”—Pr rofessor Craik. 


b 
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is mentioned, in the muster-book of the Hundred, 
as an inhabitant of Kingsbury. We do not at that 
date find the name of Edmund, in connection with 
Spenser, in any other family of the same name; and, 
since it is not at all known where the poet received 
his early education, we trust we may be allowed to 
conjecture that it was in the county which gave birth 
to Shakespeare. In his seventeenth year Spenser 
was sent to the University of Cambridge, having 
been admitted, as the College records testify, a sizar 
of Pembroke Hall on 20th May, 1569. 

Wherever Spenser may have passed his youth, and 
been educated, whether at Kingsbury, in London, or 
elsewhere, we have it on his own assertion, in one of 
the last separate poems he ever wrote, that he was 
born in the metropolis, though he does not inform us 
in what part of it :— 


“At length they all to mery London came, 
To mery London, my most kyndly Nurse, 
That to me gave this Life’s first native sourse, 
Though from another place I take my name, 
An house of auncient fame.” ! 


This passage has, necessarily, been cited or referred 
to by all the biographers of Spenser; and they have 
justly considered it so decided and unequivocal, that 
some of them have passed over, without due notice, 
the testimony of Camden, who, giving an account of 
the unhappy death of the author of “The Faerie 
Queene,” twice over states that he was ‘*a Londoner,’”” 


* “ Prothalamion,” printed in 1596, and probably written 
early in that year. See vol. y. p. 281. 

? See “‘ History of England,” by Kennett, vol. ii. p. 612, 
edit. 1719. Camden, having spoken of the deaths of Doc- 
tors Stapleton and Cozens, thus proceeds :— 

“ The last was Edmund Spenser, born at London, and a 
student in Cambridge, who had so happy a genius for poetry 
that he outwent all the poets before him, not excepting his 
fellow-Londoner, Chaucer himself; but, through a fate com- 
mon to that fraternity, he was always poor, though he had 
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Camden was himsglf born in the Old Bailey, the year 
before Spenser, and may have felt some pride in re- 
cording that he was a townsman. We subjoin, in a 
note, the whole of what he says of the poet in his 
“ Life and Reign of Queen Elizabeth,” in the obituary 
for the year 1598-9, although it anticipates various 
points requiring future notice: to these we shall 
recur at the proper time. 

Camden says nothing of the poet’s immediate fa- 
mily, nor of the “house of ancient fame,” from which, 
in other places and at earlier dates, Spenser (perhaps 
more frequently and vauntingly than became his own 
pre-eminence) claimed to have been descended. 
This “ house” was that of Sir John Spencer of Al- 
thorp, and our poet alludes to it again in his “ Muio- 
potmos,” specially dated 1590, though published in 
a collection called ‘“ Complaints” in 1591; in his 
“Tears of the Muses,” of the later year ; and in his 
“* Prosopopoia, or Mother Hubberd’s Tale,” also of 
1591. These three productions are severally dedi- 
cated to as many of the daughters of Sir John; and 
there Spenser mentions his “kindred” and affinity 
to the “ house of ancient fame” of which they were 
ornaments,! and we have no reason to believe that 
they in any way disowned or slighted the relation- 
ship. On the contrary, we may hope and believe 
that they were proud of a connection with the author 
of the then just published “ Faerie Queene,” the best, 


been secretary to the Lord Grey, Lord Deputy of Ireland. 
For he had scarce fixed himself in his new retirement, and 
had got a little leisure to pursue his studies, but the rebels 
rifled and threw him out of house and home, so that he re- 
turned to England in a bare condition, where he died not 
long after, and was interred in Westminster, not far from 
Chaucer, at the Earl of Essex’s charge. His hearse was 
attended by the gentlemen of his faculty, who cast into his 
tomb some funeral elegies, and the pens they were wrote 
with.” 

1 See vol. iv. p. 314; vol. v. pp. 2, 56. 


et teeth Sten erent an si - 
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if not the most popular, production of the kind that 
had appeared in any language. By his “Colin Clout’s 
come Home again” (which was not printed until 
1595, although the inscription of it to Sir Walter 
Raleigh bears date at the close of 1591) it is clear 
that these ladies, Carey, Compton, and Strange, had 
shown no indisposition to welcome the tribute of their 
poet; and he especially praises them under the names 
of “ Phillis, Charillis, and sweet Amarillis,” at the 
same time repeating his assertion that he was a mem- 
ber of their family.! 

This relationship, however distant, and although 
Spenser did not spell his name precisely in the same 
way, makes it singular that we should know so little 
about his immediate origin. We can do no more 
than conjecture the Christian name of his father, and 
of his mother the surname has never been ascertained; 
that her first name was Elizabeth, we learn from the 
seventy-fourth sonnet of his ‘ Amoretti;” but to 
what rank of life she belonged, or where her family 
resided, not the slightest hint is given. In the son- 
net referred to, Spenser rejoices that the Christian 
name of the lady who, we apprehend, became his 
second wife (he did not marry her until the first 
three books of the “ Faerie Queene” had been about 
four years published) was the same as that of the 
Queen, and of his mother: he is speaking of the 
‘most happy letters” forming “ Elizabeth,” and be- 
longing to three persons especially dear to him :— 


*“* The first my being to me gave by kind, 
From mother’s womb deriv’d by dew descent ; 
The second is my sovereigne Queene most kind, 
That honour and large richesse to me lent: 


" The whole passage, laudatory of the three sisters, may 
be seen in vol. v. p. 103, where he terms them— 


“The honor of the noble familie, 
Of which I meanest boast my selfe to be.” 
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The third my love, my lives last ornament, 
By whom my spirit out of dust was raysed,’ -&c. 
Vol. v. p. 192. 


Presuming, as there is some reason to believe, that 
his father’s names were like his own, and his mother’s 
Christian name certainly Elizabeth, we may likewise 
presume that after their marriage they settled in 
London in the first instance, where their son Edmund 
Spenser was born in 1552. It has generally been 
too positively affirmed that this event took place in 
East Smithfield, near the Tower, then by no means 
a part of the metropolis uninhabited by persons of 
rank and respectability ; but this fact depends solely 
upon a manuscript note, by a distinguished biogra- 
phical antiquary of the last century, in a copy of a 
work in itself of little authority.!. In opposition to 
this statement, we may mention that all search 
hitherto made, for an entry of the birth of Spenser, 
in parish registers in that district of the town, has 
failed to obtain the required information. 

In the hope of procuring some clue to the marriage 
of the elder Edmund Spenser, with his wife Eliza- 
beth, or to the birth of their children, we carried our 
investigations farther west; but, although we traced 
nothing, on those points, that we thought might pos- 
sibly have escaped a hasty examination, we were 
surprised to meet with a memorandum which, we 
have some reason to think, establishes a fact in the 
poet’s history that has never before been suspected. 
Todd, and other biographers have argued that, when 
Edmund Spenser married, about five years before his 
death, he was a bachelor. Of this we entertain grave 
doubts, not merely because it is unlikely that a man 
of such a delicate and susceptible mind would remain 
single until he was more than forty, but because, in 


1 Oldys’ MS. notes, in a copy of Winstanley’s “ Lives of 
the most famous English Poets,” 8vo. 1687. 
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the registers of St. Clement Danes, in the Strand 
(which have, often and often, been examined in the 
hope of discovering matters of the sort), we met with 
an entry of the baptism of an infant, who is named 
Florence, and who is recorded as the daughter of 
Edmund Spenser. It stands in the book, among the 
baptisms for the year 1587, precisely in this form :-— 


“26 August [1587]. Florenc Spenser, the daughter of 
Edmond.”. 


That she was a legitimate daughter we can hardly 
doubt, since nothing to the contrary (as was then 
usually the case) is stated on the face of the register; 
and if the child had been base-born she would pro- 
bably have borne her mother’s surname. We are to 
recollect also that St. Clement Danes was a most 
likely parish for Spenser to reside in; for there, at 
the bottom of what is still called Essex Street, his 
young friend and patron, Robert Devereux, had a 
large mansion and gardens: the Lords Grey of Wil- 
ton also lived in the same neighbourhood. Another 
circumstance to be taken into account is the name 
given to the infant: Florence was not only such a 
name as Spenser, with his Italian and poetical asso- 
ciations, would be likely to choose, but it was a name 
which had been long known in the family of the pa~ 
tron, with whom Spenser, seven years before, had 
gone to Ireland in the capacity of secretary. Florence 
was the name of the wife of Edmund, Lord Grey of 
Wilton, who died in 1511, and we may well believe 
that it continued a favourite appellation during the 
next generations. Although nothing is added in the 
register (as was sometimes done) respecting the god- 
father or godmothers on the occasion, it is not by 
any means impossible, that some of the Grey or Deve- 
reux family stood at the font as sponsors for Florence 
Spenser. 


We are, therefore, strongly of opinion that the 
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poet was a husband, and had a daughter in 1587, 
having married after his return to London with 
Arthur, Lord Grey, at the:conclusion of his govern- 
ment of Ireland. The unexpected discovery of this 
entry, and the wish to show how carelessly these 
curious sources of knowledge are often inspected, have 
led us to anticipate a little what ought properly to 
come afterwards, and will be mentioned in its place 
in the progress of our memoir. 

We have surmised that the poet received the first 
part of his education in Warwickshire; and in the 
same year that we hear of his father (as indeed he may 
have been) at Kingsbury, the son was removed, as we 
have stated, to Cambridge: so that the well-connected 
family was probably in circumstances to enable them 
to defray the, then comparatively small, charges of a 
college education for their son. Upon this question 
we are entirely without positive information, and we 
never again learn, on the authority of the son, a single 
word respecting his father, nor more, regarding his 
mother, than that her name was Elizabeth. Either 
Spenser owed little to his parents, or he was some- 
what remiss in repaying what he owed. When he was 
matriculated at the University, on 20th May, 1569, 
he was in his seventeenth year; and he obtained the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts on 16th January, 1573, 
and proceeded Master of Arts on 26th June, 1576. 
We know that portions of “ The Faerie Queene,” 
under that name, were in existence four years after- 
wards, and that Spenser continued for some time to 
reside at Cambridge ; but that part of his great work 
which contains a grateful eulogium upon his alma 
mater (he expressly and affectionately calls Cambridge 
his mother”) was most likely not written until more 
than ten years after he had relinquished her fostering 
care.! 


1 See Book iv, Canto 11, vol. iii. page 247. 
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Spenser would be pursuing his studies at Cambridge 
in 1569, and we cannot agree with those who are of 
opinion that, in the very same year, he interrupted 
them, and was employed by the Court to bring public 
dispatches from Sir Henry Norris, the Queen’s Am- 
bassador in France, then at Tours. In order to have 
conveyed them to London, the messenger must, at 
some previous date, have quitted this country, or 
perhaps have been resident with the Ambassador, in 
order to be in readiness for the duty. It was cer- 
tainly an Edmund Spenser to whom the “ letters,” as 
they are called in the warrant, were entrusted; and 
it seems to us more likely that the individual should 
have been the father of our poet, although we do not 
hear from any other quarter, that he held any office 
under the Queen, or in connection with the govern- 
ment. On the other hand, we have no information 
whatever as to the nature of his occupations at any 
time; but assuredly the youth of the son, if nothing 
else, would seem to disqualify him for such an im- 
portant and confidential office. Gascoigne and Church- 
yard, it is true, were, seven years subsequently, em- 
ployed in thesame way, according tothe same authority ; 
but the first was an old soldier, as well as a poet, who 
died the year after the discharge of this duty; and 
the second was a man much advanced in life, who had 
commenced authorship while Edward VI. was on 
the throne, although he outlived Elizabeth. The 
Edmund Spenser, named in the warrant may, without 
any wide stretch of conjecture, have been the father of 
the poet, who, by the reason of his family connection 
with Sir John Spencer, possibly obtained the situation 
of one of the royal messengers. To suppose that it 
was so, entirely removes the difficulty arising not 
merely out of the. youth of the author of ‘ The 
Faerie Queene” in 1569, but out of his studies just 
commenced at Cambridge. 

Much stress ought to be laid upon another circum- 
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stance, more or less connected with those studies. In 
spite of his youth, 1569 was the yearin which Spenser’s 
earliest effort in versification was printed. It is to 
be ranked among the oldest specimens of blank verse 
in English ; and we shall see ere long that Spenser, 
with the example of several friends, was an innovator, 
as regards English poetry, in other respects. Jolin 
Vander Noodt published his “ Theatre, &c., for Vo- 
luptuous Worldings” in the year last above named, 
the dedication being dated 25th May, 1569. The 
work is, in a manner, introduced by certain emblems 
(miscalled “ epigrams”) and visions, accompanied by 
woodcuts, translated by Spenser from Petrarch and 
Bellay: they are his, as it seems to us, upon the 
clearest evidence, because he afterwards published 
them with many alterations (one of those alterations 
being the substitution of rhyme for blank verse) as 
his own productions. The differences are as small as, 
under the circumstances, could be at all expected, 
and the original wording is preserved by Spenser in 
nearly all cases where it was possible to do so. 

At Cambridge Spenser formed an intimacy with a 
considerable scholar, but pedantic, vain, conceited, 
and of peculiar habits and temper—Gabriel Harvey ; 
who afterwards became notorious, among other 
things, for his pen and pamphlet war with a man 
much his superior in wit and general abilities, Thomas 
Nash. Harvey became a fellow of Pembroke Hall 
the year after Spenser had been entered a sizar 
there. Harvey’s taste was unquestionably bad, and 
there is no doubt that he influenced Spenser in his 
early attempts, not to adapt the classical measures to 
our language, but to torture our language into some 
conformity with the classical measures. The en- 


' For this fact we are indebted to Messrs. C. H. and 
Thompson Cooper, who discovered it while making researches 
for their excellent Athene Cantabrigienses, a work that deserves 
to be, and will be, welcomed by all. 
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deavour to carry out this design must have been sub- 
sequent to Spenser’s adoption of heroic blank verse 
in the emblems and visions he had produced for 
Vander Noodt in 1569; and to these, among other 
pieces, Harvey seems to allude in a printed letter to 
Spenser, which we shall have frequent occasion to 
mention: it, however, did not come from the press 
until eleven years after the emblems and visions had 
been originally given to the world.’ 

Another of Spenser’s college friends was Edward 
Kirke, who became a sizar of Pembroke Hall about a 
year and a half after Spenser had been entered there. 
Of Kirke we shall have an opportunity of saying more 
by-and-bye, and it has been plausibly conjectured 
that Harvey was, in fact, college tutor to both Spen- 
ser and Kirke. ‘Two of our very earliest dramatic 
poets were also acquainted with Spenser, viz., John 
Still, of Christ’s College, subsequently Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, author of the famous old comedy, 
“ Gammer Gurton’s Needle” (first printed in 1575), 
and Thomas Preston, subsequently Master of ‘Trinity 
Hall, author of the notorious tragedy ‘ Cambyses, 
King of Persia,” which came from the press still 
earlier.” 

It has been repeatedly stated, on the authority 
solely of a note by E. K. to Spenser’s Eclogue for 
June where he speaks of Spenser “removing out of 
the Northparts,” that, after leaving Cambridge in 
1576, he went for some time into the north of Eng- 
land, where he had friends and relations, and that he 
there fell in love with a young lady, whom, in various 


' Namely, in 1580, in a publication entitled by Harvey 
“ Three proper and wittie familiar Letters, lately passed be- 
tweene two Universitie men, touching the Earthquake in 
Aprill last, and our English refourmed Versifying.” 

? Spencer mentions both Still and Preston in a Letter to 
Gabriel Harvey, dated ‘* Leycester House this 5 of Oc- 
tober 2579” (for 1579). 
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works, but especially in ‘“‘ The Shepheardes Calender,” 
he has celebrated by the name of Rosalind. In his 
first Eclogue he represents himself as deeply in love, 
but disappointed and rejected; and in the Eclogue 
for April, Hobbinol (the pastoral name given to 
Gabriel Harvey) laments that Colin Clout had aban- 
doned him, and employed all his time in courting 
“fair Rosalind :”— 


** But now from me hys madding mynd is starte, 
And woes the Widdowes daughter of the glenne; 
So nowe fayre Rosalind hath bredde hys smart, 
So now his frend is chaunged for a frenne.” 


Meaning that Spenser had forsaken his friend for 
astranger. In June the cause of Colin’s melancholy 
is explained; for, after expressing an earnest wish 
that he had the poetic power of Tityrus, he exclaims,— 


** Then should my plaints, causde of discurtesee, 
As messengers of this my painfull plight 
Flye to my love, where ever that she bee, 
And pierce her heart with poynt of worthy wight, 
As shee deserves that wrought so deadly spight.— 
And thou, Menalcas, that by trecheree 
Didst underfong my lasse to wexe so light, 
Shouldest well be knowne for such thy villanee.” 


Thus we see that some favoured swain, here called 
Menaleas, whose real name has never been ascer- 
tained any more than the surname of Rosalind, had 
by treachery deprived Spenser of the lady ; and in 
the Eclogue for August we meet with a song in which 
he resigns all hope of her. 

This passion and its disappointment must, of course, 
have been prior to the publication, and indeed to the 
writing, of “* The Shepheardes Calender ;” and if the 
author, as conjectured, really took up his abode for 
some time anterior with friends and relations in the 
north, it is not unlikely, as has been recently alleged, 
that it was at Hurstwood in Lancashire, and that in 
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that neighbourhood the cruel Rosalind, * the widow’s 
daughter of the‘glen,” resided. Spenser affects the 
northern dialect in his pastoral effusions, and it is 
more than probable that he penned some of them in 
Lancashire. In that from which we have just made 
a citation Hobbinol asks Thenot if he does not know 
“Colin, the southerne shepheardes boy,” as if 
Spenser had come from the south, and had written 
in the north. 

Having taken his Master’s degree in 1576, it seems 
certain that, if Spenser had visited the north of Eng- 
land in the interval, he came to London in 1578, the 
year before his “ Shepheardes Calender” issued from 
the press. On his own evidence, in one of his letters 
to Harvey, dated from Leicester House, 5th October, 
1579, we learn that he was then, in some unexplained 
capacity, in the service of the Earl, and that, pro- 
bably on his Lordship’s behalf, he had had an inter- 
view with, or at all events had seen, the Queen. He 
also speaks of being about to visit the continent on 
Leicester’s business. Whether he ever performed 
this duty is doubtful; but he was no sooner emanci- 
pated from College than he appears to have been 
actuated by a truant disposition, and talked freely to 
his friend Harvey of travelling in various parts of 
the world. Upon this point the reader must draw his 
own conclusions, and we have elsewhere furnishéd 
the few existing materials for arriving at a decision. 

“ The Shepheardes Calender,” which came out 
with the date of 1579 at the bottom of the title-page, 
was anonymously dedicated, at the back of that title- 


' While still at Pembroke Hall, it has been stated, by some 
of Spenser’s earlier biographers, that he unsuccessfully stood 
for a fellowship against no less an antagonist than Bishop 
Lancelot Andrews. This seems to be a mistake, for the 
competition was between Thomas Dove (afterwards Bishop 
of Peterborough) and Andrews. 
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page, in eighteen short lines, to Sir Philip Sidney, 
who, however, is not there named, but indicated as 


“ the president 
Of Noblesse and of chevalree.” 


To him, it is generally allowed, Spenser was intro- 
duced by Gabriel Harvey,! who certainly had advised 
Lim to come to London. 

Spenser merely subscribed his poetical dedication 
of “ ‘The Shepheardes Calender” Jmmerito; and his 
young patron, speaking of the work in his “ Defence 
of Poesie” (first published eight or nine years after 
the death of its author) says nothing to disturb the 
poet’s incognito, while he thus timidly does justice to 
the merits of the pastorals:—‘“* ‘The Shepheards 
Kalender hath much poetrie in his Eclogues, indeed 
worthy the reading, if I be not deceived. That same 
framing of his stile to an old rusticke language I dare 
not allow, since neither Theocritus in Greeke, Virgil 
in Latine, nor Sanazara in Italian did affect it.’ 
Perhaps Sidney felt some reserve in applauding too 
highly a work dedicated to himself, as stated in large 
type on the title-page ; but, on the other hand, it 
was Sidney’s own error to be too imitative of existing 
examples, and therefore to be afraid of 


“ Things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme.” 


He did not trust enough to his own powers; and had 
he lived, with all his grace and purity of style and 
thought, he could never have risen to the rank of a 
great, bold, and original writer. Spenser adopted 
“rustic language” with the strictest dramatic pro- 
priety, for he at once saw the unfitness of making 
herdsmen and clowns talk like kings and courtiers. 


1 See Todd’s “ Life of Spenser,” vol. i. p. ix. Cooper’s 
Athene Cantabrigienses, vol. ii. p. 259, &c. 

2 Edit. folio 1598, p. 513. It came out originally in 4to. 
1595, when it was called “ An Apologie of Poetrie.” 
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Although “ The Shepheardes Calender” has the 
figures 1579 on the title-page, it was not really 
published until 1580, as we now reckon the com- 
mencement of the year; for it was thus entered at 
Stationers’ Hall on the 5th December, 1579, by 
Hugh Singleton, the printer, whose name is at the 
foot of the title-page :— 

“* 5 Decembr. [1579 ] 

“ Hughe Singleton. Lycenced unto him the Shep- 

perdes calender, conteyninge xij ecloges 


proportionable to the xij monethes— js.” 


-vj". 


The year 1579, according to the registers and the 
then popular mode of calculation, would not expire until 
25th March, some months after Singleton had carried 
Spenser’s work in a printed shape (as we may pre- 
sume from the particularity of the entry) to the hall 
of the Company of Stationers, in order that it might 
be duly licensed before it was published. The 
practice had not then commenced of requiring the 
name of some known person, of position and respec- 
tability, to be placed upon the cover as testimony of 
the moral fitness of a book, tract, or ballad, and that 
it was unobjectionable on the score of religion or 
politics. E. K.’s preliminary epistle bears date on 
10th April preceding the date of the entry at Sta- 
tioners’ Hall; and the work probably went through 
the process of typography during the interval. 

The epistle is addressed, with some adulation, “ to 
the most excellent and learned, both Orator and 
Poete, Mayster Gabriell Harvey ;” and it is sub- 
scribed only with the initials E. K. who professes to 
be sufficiently well seen in the “ drift and purpose,” 
as well as in the language of ‘“‘ the new Poet” (never 
giving a hint of that new poet’s name) as to be quali- 
fied for the office of editor, “the rather that by 
meanes of some familiar acquaintance, he had been 
made privy to the author’s counsel and _ secret 
meaning.” Until recently, nobody has been in a 
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condition to decide whom the initials E. K. repre- 
sented: he has even been termed “an unknown and 
officious friend,” and it certainly nowhere appears that 
the “new Poet” authorized the publication at the 
time it came out. It was, indeed, long ago conjectured 
that E. K. might mean E. Kirke, from the mention 
of a “ Mrs. Kirke” twice in the correspondence be- 
tween Spenser and Harvey; and it turns out that 
this conjecture was well founded. There is now every 
reason to believe that the young fellow-colleger of 
Spenser, of the name of Edward Kirke, whom we have 
before introduced (p. Xviil), wrote the prefatory 
epistleto Harvey, and most likely superintended “ The 
Shepheardes Calender” through the press. He was, 
we apprehend, junior to Spenser, for the records of 
Pembroke Hall establish that he did not enter there 
as a sizar until considerably more than a year after 
our poet. This seems all that is known of Kirke, 
excepting that he subsequently removed to Caius 
College ; that he proceeded B.A. in 1575, and com- 
menced M.A. in 1578.’ It was Edward Kirke that 
took upon himself, as far as we can judge, the res- 
ponsibility of publishing a work that might be objec- 
tionable to many persons and parties, covertly alluded 
to or censured in it; but that Spenser had intended 
it to be printed we cannot doubt, seeing that he pre- 
fixed to it, though anonymously, the dedication in 
verse to Sir Philip Sidney. 

Had it been required in 1579, as it was shortly 
afterwards, that a book licensed at Stationers’ Hall 
should have first received the sanction of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of London, or of 
some of the special persons appointed to that duty, it 
is just possible that “ The Shepheardes Calender” 
might never have seen the light. Some of the eclogues 


' For this new information respecting Edward Kirke, we 
are glad to acknowledge our obligations to the Athene Cun- 
tabrigenses of Messrs. Cooper, vol. ii. p. 244. 
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are decidedly of a political and religious aspect; and 
though the dialogue is distributed among clowns and 
shepherds, their remarks are often so severe, personal, 
and objurgatory, that not a few public men might 
be disposed to take offence at them. Indeed, it is 
known that Lord Burghley was highly displeased by 
the applause bestowed upon Archbishop Grindal ; 
and as a young man, who had his fortune to make, 
Spenser may have been unwilling to put his name to 
the publication. Edward Kirke subjoined only his 
initials to the epistle to Harvey, and afforded no clue 
to the discovery of the author: the words “ unstayed 
youth,” and the “ labyrinth of love” in which that 
‘“ unstayed youth” had involved himself, were much 
too general to lead even to an inference; while the 
anticipation of the manner in which the “ new poet” 
would be admired thereafter, and “ his worthiness 
sounded by the tromp of fame,” might only be looked 
upon as the expression of the somewhat extravagant 
opinion of enthusiastic friendship. 

The discovery of the name of a person jn Spenser's 
own college, whose initials correspond with the E. K., 
placed at the end of the epistle to Gabriel Harvey in- 
troducing “ The Shepheardes Calender,” puts an end 
to the absurd speculation hazarded by some critics, 
that Spenser had, in fact, been his own editor, and 
consequently his own laudator; and to the scarcely 
less improbable notion that Gabriel Harvey had 
penned the letter to himself, and had, besides, supplied 
the “* general argument,” the Glossary, and the ex- 
planatory notes, in which he so often figures under 
the name of Hobbinol. We are now in a position to 
be able to assert pretty distinctly that they were all 
contributed by Edward Kirke. 

The title, “ The Shepheardes Calender,” was, as 
Kirke remarks, not new to Spenser: he “ applied an 
old name to a new work,” the old “ Shepherd’s Ka- 
lender,” which was little more than an almanac, with 
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signs of the weather, &c. having been originally 
printed by Wynkyn de Worde, and not unfrequently 
afterwards by other typographers. 

Another passage, in Kirke’s introductory epistle, 
requires observation: it occurs where he is excusing 
himself for having published “ The Shepheardes Ca- 
lender” at all, and particularly for adding to it his 
own explanations of various words and allusions: he 
says ;—‘ Thus much I have adventured upon frend- 
ship, him selfe being for long time furre estraunged : 
hoping that this will the rather occasion him to put 
forth diverse other excellent works of his, which 
slepe in silence; as his Dreames, his Legendes, his 
Court of Cupide, and sondry others.” We must un- 
derstand the words “ for long time furre estraunged”’ 
to mean, that Spenser was then at a considerable 
distance, not that he was adverse to the publication, 
or Kirke’s reasoning would not be very conclusive ; 
viz. that because Spenser was much opposed to the 
appearance in print of his ‘“ Shepheardes Calender,” 
therefore he would be induced to put forth some other 
productions which “ slept in silence,” three of those 
being his “ Dreams,” his “ Legends,” and his “ Court 
of Cupid.” 

Of his “ Dreams” we have already spoken, ex- 
pressing our opinion that they were, at least in part, 
the Visions originally published by Vander N oodt, 
in 1569. These are also mentioned by Harvey, in 
his letter of 1580, ag “ fully finished ;” and we ap- 
prehend that they had then been altered and reduced 
to rhyme as they afterwards came out in 1591, with- 
out commentary, in the volume called “ Complaints,” 
on which we shall have much to say in its proper 
place. Regarding the “ Legends,” we have no in- 
formation; but, with others, think it very likely that 
some of them, if not all, were afterwards embodied 
in “ The Faerie Queene,” to which from their title 
they seem to belong: there we have the “ Legends 
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of Holiness,” ‘“ Temperance,” “ Chastity,” &c; and, 
we apprehend, that Spenser, having first written 
them separately, afterwards combined them and con- 
solidated them. In the same way, “ The Court of 
Cupid” may have been altered, and enlarged to “ The 
Masque of Cupid,” which occupies Book iii. Canto 12, 
of “ The Faerie Queene.” These were known to Ed- 
ward Kirke to be in existence, and, we may perhaps 
conclude, ready for the press at the time when he was 
so instrumental in bringing “ The Shepheardes Ca- 
lender” before the world. 

That “ The Faerie Queene,” was in being, and by 
that name, as early as the year following the publica- 
tion of ‘ The Shepheardes Calender,” we have upon 
the clearest evidence, although due weight does not 
seem always to have been given to it. That evidence 
comes to us under the hand of Gabriel Harvey him- 
self in his letter to Spenser (there called “* Immerito”) 
above mentioned as having been printed in 1580. The 
tract as already stated (p. xviii.) is entitled, “ Three 
proper and wittie familiar Letters, lately passed be- 
tweene two Universitie Men, touching the Earthquake 
in Aprill last, and our English Refourmed Versifying.” 
The subjects of the earthquake and “ reformed ver- 
sifying” do not seem very closely connected; but, 
although Harvey coupled them, we are here only 
interested in what he says to prove that “ The Faerie 
Queene” was then known to him by that title, and by 
the disparaging designation—given to her, we may be 
sure, by Harvey himself—of “ The Elvish Queene.” 
His words are these :— 

“ But see how I have the Arte Memorative at 
commaundement. In good faith, I had once again 
nigh forgotten your Faerie Queene: howbeit, by good 
chaunce, I have nowe sent hir home at the laste, neither 
in better nor worse case than I founde hir. And 
must you of necessitie have my judgement of hir in- 
deede? To be plaine, I am voyde of al judgement, 
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if your nine Comedies, whereunto, in imitation of 
Herodotus, you give the names of the Nine Muses 
(and, in one man’s fansie, not unworthily) come not 
neerer Ariostoe’s Comeedies, eyther for the finesse of 
plausible elocution, or the rarenesse of Poetical In- 
vention, than that the Elvish Queene doth to his Or- 
lando Furioso, which, notwithstanding, you wil needes 
seeme to emulate and hope to overgo, as you flatly 
professed yourself in one of your last letters.” 

“The Tears of the Nine Muses” (vol. iv. p. 313) 
could never have been the “ nine comedies” dedicated 
to the Muses by Spenser, which, according to Harvey, 
must have been dramatic compositions: if so, they 
have been entirely and irretrievably lost ; but, how- 
ever loth to part with the hope of recovering them, 
we may console ourselves with the reflection that 
Spenser’s genius was anything but theatrical, and we 
can hardly suppose that the poet intended his 
comedies for representation. Harvey, whose taste 
was more than questionable, and whose judgment was 
certainly defective, clearly estimated them far above 
what he had seen of “ The Faerie Queene,” which, 
probably, he had never attentively read, even if he 
had opened it, and which he returned to its author 
precisely in the state in which he had received it. 
It is a point, however, in Harvey’s favour that he 
does not profess to be able to decide upon its merits; 
not so much, perhaps, because he did not think him- 
self competent, but because he rather wished to pass 
from the trifling subject without the distinct declara- 
tion of an opinion. Touching, therefore, only slightly 
on “ The Elvish Queene,” he proceeds again to advert 
to Spenser’s nine comedies in these terms, still more 
conclusively showing that they must have been 
dramas :— 

“ Besides that, you know, it hath bene the usual 
practise of the most exquisite and odde wittes in all 
nations, and, specially in Italie, rather to shewe and 
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advaunce themselves that way than any other; as 
namely, those three notorious dyscoursing heads, 
Bibiena, Machiavel, and Aretine did (to let Bembo 
and Ariosto passe), with the great admiration and 
wonderment of the whole countrey: being, in deede, 
reputed matchable in all points, both for conceyt of 
witte and eloquent decyphering of matters, either with 
Aristophanes and Menander in Greek, or with Plautus 
and Terence in Latin, or with any other in any other 
tong.” 

This passage, if nothing else, makes it evident that 
Harvey does not use the word “ comedies” in its 
most extensive sense, as Dante and others had em- 
ployed it, but that he meant nothing but dramatic 
performances like those of Aristophanes, Menander, 
Plautus, and Terence. However, being himself, as 
his self-love flattered Harvey, one of the “ exquisite 
and odd wits” he had applauded, he could not away 
with ‘‘ The Faerie Queene ;” and that it was not to his 
taste, he made still more evident by the following gird 
at it and its author in the next sentence: —“ But I 
will not stand greatly with you in your owne matters. 
If'so be the Faerye Queene be fairer in your eie than 
the Nine Muses, and Hobgoblin runne away with the 
garland from Apollo, marke what I saye—and yet I 
will not say that I thought. But there an end for 
this once, and fare you well, till God or some good 
Aungell putte you in a better minde.” 

He sincerely compassionated Spenser’s error of 
Judgment, in preferring his “* Faerie Queene”’ to his 
‘““ Nine Comedies ;” and, as a kind, pitying friend, 
hoped that ere long the poet would, by divine inspi- 
ration, see reason to repent his unfortunate decision. 
Happy is it for us, and for posterity, that Spenser, 
like a man of great original powers, followed his own 
convictions, and the bent of his own genius, and did 
not submit his fine taste to the “ exquisite and odd 
wit” of his pedantic, petulent, and self-satisfied critic. 
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How long, before Harvey wrote, Spenser had 
placed in his friend’s hands what he had then com- 
posed of “* The Faerie Queene,” we have no means 
of knowing ; but in his letter, dated “* Quarto nonas 
Aprilis, 1580,” Spenser had recalled Harvey’s atten- 
tion to it, and expressed a strong desire that the 
manuscript should be returned to him immediately. 
We quote the poet’s own words, because they not 
merely prove that he was then anxious to proceed with 
his great work, but because, besides his ‘“‘ Dreams,” 
of which we need now say no more, they mention 
another lost production called ‘The Dying Pelican,” 
as ‘* presently to be imprinted :”— 

“* Nowe, my Dreames, and dying Pellicane being 
fully finished (as I partelye signified in my laste let- 
ters) and presentlye to be imprinted, I wil in hande 
forthwith with my Faery Queene, whyche, I praye 
you hartily, send me with al expedition; and your 
frendly letters and long expected judgement wythal, 
whyche let not be shorte, but in all pointes suche as 
you ordinarilye use, and I extraordinarily desire.” 

As Harvey’s judgment had been “ long expected” 
by Spenser, “ The Faerie Queene,” or rather the 
portion of it then written, must have been long in 
Harvey’s hands—so long, that Spenser was evidently 
somewhat out of patience at its detention. This was 
in the spring of 1580; and as E. K.’s epistle before 
“The Shepheardes Calender” is dated precisely at 
the same period in the preceding year, it is not un- 
reasonable to suppose that, as soon as Spenser had 
completed his Pastorals, if not earlier, he set about 
the composition of his “ Faerie Queene.” Possibly, 
as we hear no more of it for about ten years after 
1580, the poet was in some degree discouraged by the 
manner in which Harvey had treated it; and, instead 
of taking it “ in hand forthwith,” had laid it by in a 
temporary fit of distrust and dissatisfaction. 

His “ Dying Pelican” we know only by name; 
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but we shall find it mentioned again eleven years after 
the time when Spenser told Harvey that it was “ fully 
finished,” and “ presently to be imprinted.” No such 
piece, nor anything like it, was ever entered at Sta- 
tioners’ Hall, and we are confident that it never came 
from the press. We must make the same remark as 
to another performance, announced by Spenser in a 
postscript to his letter to Harvey of April, 1580, under 
the title of Stemmata Dudleiana, “ addressed you 
know to whom,” and than which, the poet says, “I 
never did better.” Of course it relates to the family 
of the Earl of Leicester, with whom Spenser was re- 
siding in October, 1579, and whose mansion he had 
not quitted, when he dated from Westminster in 
April of the succeeding year. It was by Sidney that 
Spenser must have been introduced to the favourable 
notice of his noble uncle. Harvey had probably made 
Spenser known to Sidney, and Sidney te Leicester. 
It is extremely likely that the appointment which 
Spenser procured, as Secretary to Arthur, Lord Grey 
of Wilton, in the summer of 1580, interfered with the 
completion of the duty the Earl of Leicester had 
wished him to discharge abroad, as mentioned in 
Spenser’s letter, and as already noticed on p. xx: it 
may be, that part of that duty was to be performed 
in Ireland; and it is generally understood that the 
poet obtained the office of trust and confidence under 
Lord Grey through the interest of Lord Leicester. 
The new Lord Deputy arrived in Dublin on 12 
August, 1580; and it has always been taken for 
granted, without any very distinct evidence on the 
point, that Spenser accompanied him on the voyage. 
Whatever may have been the case with his Lordship, 
as regards his viceregal appointment, it seems quite 
clear that Spenser, in his subordinate capacity, was 
very glad to visit Ireland, since it opened toa young 
man of seven or eight and twenty, a new and wide 
prospect of occupation and advancement. 
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His hopes were in part realized before the end of 
spring ensuing his arrival, for, on the.22nd. March, 
1580-1, he obtained the lucrative situation of Clerk 
of Degrees and Recognizances in the Irish Court of 
Chancery. A lease of the lands of the Abbey and 
Manor of Enniscorthy, in the county of Wexford, 
was perhaps a more questionable boon, when we bear 
in mind that the reserved rent was 3001. 6s. 8d. with 
the condition of keeping the whole in repair. This 
grant was made by the Crown in the same year (the 
date of the month is not supplied), and on 9th Dee. 
1581, Spenser assigned his interest in it to a person of 
thename of Richard Synot, who afterwards conveyed it 
to Sir Henry Wallop, at that time Treasurer of the 
War in Ireland. This fact makes it probable that the 
lease was a valuable one, notwithstanding the high rent, 
and that Spenser received a consideration from Synot, 
and Synot from Sir Henry Wallop. Such was by 
no means an unusual course, and those who had in- 
fluence enough to secure royal grants, whether of 
land or otherwise, often sold them afterwards to par- 
ties who had themselves no power to obtain them. 

Arthur, Lord Grey of Wilton, was either recalled 
from his government of Ireland, or he resigned it by 
his own wish in 1582, but the exact date does not 
seem to have been ascertained. Holinshed states that 
it happened at the end of August, 1582, and he pre- 
cedes this date by observing :—‘“‘ The Lord Deputy, 
after long suit for his revocation, received her Ma- 
jesty’s letters for the same.” He returned imme- 
diately to London, for the sake of his own vindication 
from charges of undue severity, most likely bringing 
his secretary with him, as a person who could, if 
necessary, give important testimony in his favour. 
Spenser’s reappearance at court would render it not 
improbable that he was the “¢ Maister Spenser ” who 
was subsequently employed as an envoy to Scotland, 
and whose name occurs in the postscript of a letter 
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from St. Andrews, 2nd July, 1583, written by James 
VI. to Elizabeth. The King there tells the Queen: 
—“T have staied maister Spenser upon the lett" 
quhilk is written with my auin hand, quhilk sall 
be readie within tua daies;” the meaning, when 
translated into English, being that James had de- 
tained master Spenser, in order that he might be 
the bearer of a letter to be written by the King’s own 
hand, which should be ready within two days. If the 
poet were the person here mentioned without Chris- 
tian name, we may conclude that he waited at St. 
Andrews until 4th July, and then travelled with the 
letter to London. 

On the other hand, it has been doubted whether 
Spenser returned to England with Lord Grey, or 
whether he did not remain in Dublin to discharge 
his duties as one of the Clerks of the Court of Chan- 
cery. Unquestionably he did not relinquish that 
office until five or six years afterwards, viz. in June, 
1588, when he was appointed Clerk, or Secretary of 
the Council of Munster; and he is spoken of by his 
friend, Lodowick Bryskett, in a small work he sub- 
sequently published, called “ A Discourse of Civil 
Life,” as present at a party of distinguished persons 
assembled, and holding a dialogue, in a cottage near 
Dublin. This “ Discourse,” (not printed till 1606), 
unless it were written from a somewhat remote re- 
collection of what had passed, must have been com- 
posed between the years 1584 and 1589. Besides, if 
Spenser had not been in Ireland in 1586, he could 
not have addressed the Sonnet to Gabriel Harvey 
(inserted in his “ Four Letters and certain Sonnets, 
especially touching Robert Greene,” published in 
1592) which is dated “Dublin, 18th July, 1586.”! We 
therefore incline to the opinion that, although Spenser, 
as Secretary, may have returned to London with 
Lord Grey in August, 1582, he was afterwards chiefly 


' It will be found in yol. v. p. 283. 
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resident in Ireland; and that he was certainly in 
Dublin in 1586, when he wrote his sonnet to Harvey, 
as well as in 1588, on the 22nd June, in which year 
he was made Clerk of the Council of Munster. His 
duties then became active and important, and his 
presence at his post could hardly have been dispensed 
with. 

During the interval between 1582, when Lord 
Grey quitted his office of Lord Deputy, and 1588, 
when Spenser became Clerk of the Council of Mun- 
ster, Sir Philip Sidney, Spenser’s earliest patron, had 
been slain before Zutphen: he expired at Arnheim 
on 16th Oct. 1586, and was buried in St. Paul’s on 
16th Feb. 1587. Our poet’s muse, though certainly 
absent in Ireland, could not be a silent mourner upon 
a catastrophe, that, for a time, filled with dismay and 
sorrow all classes, and may be said to have wakened to 
anguish and despair nearly all the poets of England. 
No subject was ever mourned with, perhaps, so many 
separately published elegiac effusions ; and it is mat- 
ter of surprise that more of them were not collected 
together and printed. Of a comparatively small 
assemblage of them, most likely made by Spenser, 
including his own and Lady Pembroke’s contribu- 
tions, we shall speak immediately; but there were 
many others, by Breton, Churchyard, Philips, Whet- 
stone, and minor versifiers, all of which deserved 
preservation, if not for their own merits, on account 
of the admirable subject of them. The consequence 
has been that several are now lost, but that they once 
existed is testified by the Stationers’ Registers. 

The small assemblage of them made by Spenser 
was not published by itself, but appended to a work 
of a totally different character, some years afterwards: 
we cannot, however, but believe that this appendix 
to “Colin Clout’s come Home again,” 1595, was in- 
tended for the press in 1587, and one of the pieces 
there given was entered in the usual manner late in the 
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summer of that year. Spenser calls his own “ pase 
toral elegy,” after Sidney’s poetical name, “ Astro- 
phel,” and follows it by some stanzas, of a similar 
form and character, avowedly by Sidney’s sister, 
Lady Pembroke, whom Spenser names Clorinda. 
Next to it comes Bryskett’s “ Mourning Muse of 
Thestylis ;” and thirdly, a “ Pastoral AXclogue” from 
the same pen, and subscribed by his initials, in which 
Lycon, the writer of the pastoral, and Colin, meaning 
Spenser, are the speakers. Matthew Roydon’s “Ele- 
gy, or Friends Passion for his Astrophil,” is the 
fourth production of this class, and it is succeeded 
by two anonymous epitaphs. By whom the second of 
these was composed is nowhere stated, and its merit 
is not so striking as to render it of much consequence 
to whom it is attributed; but the first epitaph, be- 
ginning, 


“To praise thy life, or waile thy worthie death,” 


is by Sir Walter Raleigh, as is established by the 
evidence of a contemporary, although none of the 
biographers of Sidney, Spenser, or Raleigh have ever 
yet given the last his undoubted property. The 
final stanza of this epitaph runs thus (vol. v. p. 
148) :— 
‘That day their Hanniball died, our Scipio fell, 

Scipio, Cicero, and Petrarch of our time! 

Whose vertues, wounded by my worthlesse rime, 

Let Angels speake, and heaven thy praises tell.” 


Sir John Harington published his translation of 
the Orlando Furioso in 1591; and, in a note to the 
Sixteenth Canto, we read :—‘‘ And our English Pe- 
trarke, Sir Philip Sidney, or (as Sir Walter Raleigh, 
in his epitaph, worthily calleth him) the Scipio and 
the Petrarke of our time, often comforting himselfe in 
the sonets of Stella, though despairing to attaine his 
desire,” &c. Hence it is indubitable that Sir John 
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Harington was referring to the last epitaph but one 
among the poems on the death of Sidney collected 
by Spenser, and subsequently printed at his instance 
with another of his own poems of far greater impor- 
tance. ‘T’o this latter we shall have occasion to refer 
more particularly. 

The chief object of the Council of Munster, when 
Spenser was appointed its secretary, was to repair, as 
far as possible, the ravages of war and rebellion by 
re-peopling the province with persons, especially na- 
tives of England, who were willing to embark capital 
in the improvement of the soil, and in the promotion 
of civilization among the inhabitants. Various ad- 
venturers, or “‘ undertakers” as they were called, ob- 
tained extensive grants of the territory which had 
formerly been the property of the Desmonds and 
their adherents. Among the rest Sir Walter Raleigh 
had interest enough to secure to himself a district, it 
is said, of no fewer than 42,000 acres. Spenser, as 
may be supposed, obtained a much smaller share, and 
he was most probably indebted for it to the same 
court-favourite : his estate in the county of Cork was 
estimated at something more than 3,000 acres; but 
there is considerable difference as to the date when 
he first became possessed of these lands, including the 
castle and manor of Kilcolman. 

Some have asserted that the grant bore date on 
27th June, 1586; but it has been recently shown that, 
at all events, certain Letters Patent for the purpose 
are not anterior to 26 October, 1591: there the pro- 
perty is said to consist of 3,028 acres, in the Barony 
of Fermoy in the County of Cork, and the manor and 
castle of Kilcolman are specifically named. The true 
mode of reconciling the discrepancy may be, and 
probably was, this :—that Spenser received the grant 
of his new estate in the summer of 1586, but that 
the formal document conveying it to him, as forfeited 
land, was not issued until 1591. We know that our 
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poet dated his “ Colin Clout’s come Home again” 
(vol v. p. 88), “from my house of Kilcolman” on the 
27th December, 1591, which reads as if he had not 
very recently come into possession, and the delay 
may have been occasioned by other circumstances, 
without imputing it to hostility on the part of the 
Lord Treasurer. Be that as it may, for the whole 
3,028 acres, with the castle of Kilcolman, our poet 
was only to pay an annual rent of £17 7s. 6d., so 
that the advantage to himself was very considerable 
indeed. 

Upon the supposition that Spenser was a married 
man in 1587, and that he was the father of Florence 
Spenser, baptized at the end of August in that year 
(see p. xiv.), we may farther speculate that he may 
have taken a wife in 1586 upon the strength of the 
ample provision then made for him in the county of 
Cork. It will be observed, too, that he calls the lady 
to whom he was subsequently united “ my life’s last 
ornament” (vol v. p. 192), as if he were referring to 
some previous period, when he had obtained a Jirst 
“ornament” of a similar description. It would, how- 
ever, be very unwise to adopt any positive conclusion 
founded upon evidence so incomplete; and whether, 
if Spenser had a wife in 1587, he took her with him 
to Ireland, or left her behind him in England, or 
what became of her afterwards, we are at present 
totally ignorant. 

If, as we believe, he received the original grant in 
1586, we may readily imagine that he did not very 
long defer a visit to his recently acquired and highly 
valuable property. At Kilcolman he seems to have 
taken up his abode, and there we hear of him late in 
the summer of 1589, when he received a visit from 
his friend and patron, Sir Walter Raleigh. 

Raleigh must have found Spenser engaged upon 
the completion of the first three béoks of “ The 
Faerie Queene;” and we may be sure that the 
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soldier-poet did not treat them with the slight and 
disregard the crabbed and tasteless Gabriel Harvey 
had shown about nine years before: on the contrary, 
Spenser, adverting to Raleigh’s opinion, tells us,— 


** And when he heard the music that I made, 
He found himselfe full greatly pleas’d at it ;” 


very diffidently describing what must have been Ra- 
leigh’s extraordinary delight and admiration. Such 
part of the great poem, including, possibly, the “ de- 
sign and intendment” of the whole, as had been 
written before 1580, must necessarily have been 
composed in England, for at that date Spenser had 
never been abroad, nor in Ireland; and how much 
had been added between the time when it was in 
Gabriel Harvey’s hands about 1580, and the year 
1589, when Sir Walter Raleigh heard Spenser read 
it, or part of it, it would be vain to speculate. That 
it had been much increased in bulk while its author 
was resident in Ireland we are quite sure; for after- 
wards, when introducing it to Lord Grey de Wilton 
in a preliminary sonnet, Spenser told him that it con- 
sisted of 


** Rude rymes the which a rustick Muse did weave 
In savadge soyle ;” 


and in the same spirit, in another of the sonnets ap- 


pended to the printed copy, he asked the Earl of 
Ormond to— 


** Receive, most noble Lord, a simple taste 

Of the wilde fruite which salvage soyl hath bred; 
Which, being through long wars left almost waste, 
With brutish barbarisme is overspredd.” 


Nothing, then, can be clearer than that a consi- 
derable part of the poem (Spenser makes no excep- 
tion as to any portion) had been written in the “savage 
soil” of Ireland; and we may conclude with sufficient 
safety, that when Raleigh saw “ The Faerie Queene” 
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at Kilcolman, in 1589, it was either complete, or 
nearly so, as far as the end of the third book; and 
that the poet, having opened to his gallant and -ac- 
complished guest the whole scope of the subject, as 
well as his design in relation to particular virtues 
and vices, Raleigh advised him to write and print the 
very epistle which Spenser subsequently addressed 
to him, and appended to “ The Faerie Queene,” 
“‘ expounding his intention in the course of the work.” 
By the time this epistle was put to press Raleigh had 
been restored to the Queen’s favour: he was not only 
Lord Lieutenant of Cornwall, but Lord Warden of 
the Stannaries ; and these titles Spenser gave him in 
one of the introductory sonnets, remarkable for its 
beautiful simplicity. There he refers to Raleigh’s 
own unprinted, and now unhappily lost, poem in 
praise of Queen Elizabeth, under the name of 
“ Cynthia,” and entreats him to make it universally 
known :— 


** Yet, till that thou thy Poeme wilt make knowne, 
Let thy faire Cynthia’s praises be thus rudely showne.” 


We apprehend that the subsidence of the Queen’s 
displeasure brought Raleigh back speedily to England, 
and that he remained but a short time in Ireland. 
The opinion is so reasonable and probable, that it 
might almost be treated asa fact, even if Spenser himself 
had not borne witness to it, that Raleigh brought our 
poet with him to London, in order that he might 
present him anew to the Queen. It will not have 
been forgotten that in one of his letters to Harvey 
in 1580, Spenser told his old college friend that he 
had seen her majesty, but whether as Lord Leicester’s 
agent, or messenger, is doubtful: it is indisputable 
that in the autumn of 1589 Raleigh brought Spenser 
distinctly under the personal notice and regard of 
Elizabeth. “ Colin Clout’s come Home again” is al- 
together an autobiographical poem, or pastoral, in 
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which the author relates the unexpected visit of Ra- 
leigh to him at Kilcolman, the manner in which “ the 
shepherd of the sea” had listened to and applauded 
his verses (portions of the “ Faerie Queene”’), and, 
among other points, their hasty departure together 
for England :— 


** He me perswaded forth with him to fare. 
Nought tooke I with me but mine oaten quill: 
Small needments else need shepheard to prepare. 
So to the sea we came,” &c.! 


Afterwards we learn from the same poem, that, on 
arriving in the metropolis, Raleigh introduced Spenser 
at Court,— 


“ that same shepheard still us guyded, 
Untill that we to Cynthia’s presence came.” 


The Queen “ inclined her ear” to his melody,— 


“ That she thenceforth therein gan take delight ;’— 


and “ at timely hours” Spenser read portions of “ his 
song” to her, which, “ by the measure of her own 
great mind,” she declared to be of “ wondrous worth.” 
We need not pause to consider what parts of “ The 
Faerie Queene” he read to her majesty : all that re- 
lated to Gloriana and Belpheebe must have been es- 
pecially grateful to the vanity of the royal ear; and, 
without following Spenser’s narrative farther, we may 
state that just after the three first books had been 
printed in 1590 (for Spenser, with the aid of Ponsonby, 
and under the advice of Raleigh, put them to press 
immediately) the Queen granted her poet a pension 
of £50 ayear. This reward to modern ears may 
sound insignificant, and unworthy not only of the 
poem but of the Queen’s bounty; but if we take into 
consideration the great difference in the value of 


1 See vol. v. p. 94. 
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money we shall find that it was quite equal to £250 
ayear at present. Surely this gift from a parsimonious 
sovereign, who was generally guided by a more par- 
simonious Lord Treasurer, does not deserve to be 
spoken of with the severe and contemptuous epithets 
that have been ordinarily applied to it. We are not 
to forget, likewise, that, besides his manor and castle 
of Kilcolman, Spenser in 1590 was in receipt of the 
emoluments, whatever they might be, belonging to his 
office of Secretary to the Council of Munster, if not 
of those derived from the situation he held in the 
Irish Court of Chancery. In the patent for the pen- 
sion preserved in the usual depository, the Chapel of 
the Rolls, Spenser is not styled Laureat, so that there 
is no ground for stating that he had that official ap- 
pointment: the error has been to mistake a laureat 
poet for a poet laureat. Elizabeth, during her 
reign, had many laureat poets, but no Poet Laureat. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, having induced Spenser, near 
the end of 1589, to leave Ireland for a time, and 
having then been the means of making him personally 
known to Elizabeth, when the first part of “ The 
Faerie Queene” appeared in print in the 4to. 1590, 
prefixed to it one of the finest laudatory sonnets in 
our language : it is headed, “ A vision upon this con- 
ceipt of the Faery Queene;” while fourteen other 
lines, in couplets, entitled, “ Another of the same,” 
certainly of very inferior merit, are subscribed W. R.., 
and we must attribute both to the same pen. 
Gabriel Harvey, too, under his pastoral name of 
Hobbinol, apparently forgetting the slight he had 
ten years earlier put upon Spenser’s noble imagina- 
tive and descriptive poem, which he then derisively 
called “ The Elvish Queen,” contributed six stanzas 
(the best he ever wrote) in praise of “ The Faerie 
Queene,” entitling them “To the learned Shepeheard,” 
and actually congratulating him on the manner in 
which he had elevated his style above the early themes 
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to which his rustic pipe had been devoted: he also 
mentions our poet's youthful attachment to Rosalind, 
who “ seemed now forlorne,” just as if he were not 
acquainted with the fact that Spenser had been 
married before 1587, as we may gather from the 
parish registers of St. Clement Danes. Excepting 
for poetical purposes, Rosalind seems to have been 
relinquished by Spenser within a year after he had 
celebrated her in his “ Shepheardes Calender ;” for, 
taking the expressions literally, it is clear from a pas- 
sage which Spenser inserted in Latin in his letter 
dated “ quarto nonas Aprilis, 1580,” that he had then 
a sweetheart who earnestly desired to be commended 
to Gabriel Harvey, and wondered that he had sald 
nothing in answer to her letters :—“ Meum corculum 
tibi se ex animo commendat plurimim : jamdiu mirata 
te nihil ad literus suas responsi dedisse.” Harvey, also 
in Latin, in his Letter in reply to Spenser, praises 
her hair, capillos semiaureos, semiargenteos, semigem- 
meos, and then adds significantly, Quid queris 2? Per 
tuam Venerem, altera Rosalindula est. We know not 
how any other interpretation can be put upon these 
expressions than that in April, 1580, Spenser was in 
love with another lady, altera Rosalindula, and that 
the original Rosalind of the north of England had 
been even then supplanted. It is just possible that 
both Spenser and Harvey addressed each other in 
the absurd and extravagant terms of friendship, then 
sometimes in fashion, and spoke ambiguously of their 
mutual attachment, as if they were of different and 
doting sexes: still, this far-fetched view of the mat- 
ter could hardly apply to the altera Rosalindula of 
Harvey; and, for aught that is kaown to the contrary, 
the phrases we have quoted may have been intended 
by the writers for a lady whom Spenser subsequently 
married, and who may have been the mother of 
florence Spenser, baptized in 1587. 

The whole, in the absence of farther information, 
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seems an inextricable riddle, especially in the face of 
what Spenser says, at the end of his * Colin Clout’s 
come Home again,” of his still ardent and unalterable 
affection for Rosalind. This, indeed, may have been 
a portion of the poem which our poet had written 
long before its date; or we ought possibly to treat it 
as a poetic fiction, which it answered his purpose to 
introduce, just in the same way as, in his “ Elegy on 
the death of Sidney,” he imagined Stella unmarried 
(though she was then the wife of Lord Rich), and 
actually expiring with the wounded lover who had 
paid his early, but ineffectual addresses to her. 

Besides Raleigh’s admirable sonnet and poor 
couplets, and Gabriel Harvey’s excellent stanzas, 
there are four other ordinary commendatory poems 
annexed to the impression of “* The Faerie Queene,” 
in 1590, subscribed respectively R. 8., H. B., W. L., 
and Ignoto (the last a signature supposed at some 
other times, but not here, to belong to Raleigh), which 
we shall not pretend to assign to any owners: such 
guesses can be of no value. Spenser’s seventeen de- 
dicatory sonnets to his especial friends and patrons, 
and to certain of the nobility and others about the 
Court, seem to have set an example in this respect, 
which was not unfrequently followed, was probably 
never equalled, and certainly never exceeded.! 

The date of the entry of the first three books of 
“The Faerie Queene” at Stationers’ Hall has long 
been known ; but we are not aware that the precise 
form of the memorandum has ever been furnished to 
the readers of Spenser: it stands exactly thus :— 

** Primo Die Decembris [1589 ] 
M* Ponsonbye. Entred for his Copy a booke intytuled the 
fayrye Queene, dysposed into xii bookes,&c. Aucthorised 
under thandes of the Archb. of Cante, and bothe the 
wardens . : . : . . we 


1 One of the most fascinating of these, beyond question, 
is that to Sir Walter Raleigh, where, in the first line, he is 
called “ the summer’s Nightingale,” a designation by which 
Spenser’s zealous friend was afterwards recognized. 
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The imprint on the title-page, “ for William Pon- 
sonbie, 1590,” was nearly four months in anticipation 
of the commencement of the new year, as 1t was then 
calculated, the 26th of March being considered as the 
Opening of it, and so reckoned in the books of the 
Stationers’ Company. The Poet’s Letter to Raleigh, 
‘ expounding his whole intention,” bears date nearly 
two months subsequent to the date of the entry, viz. 
“23 January, 1589,” that is, in fact, 1590. There is 
little doubt that this letter was written last (because 
some explanation of the kind was thought by Raleigh 
to be necessary), and printed, with the seventeen 
sonnets to the leaders of the aristocracy, &c., after 
the whole body of the poem had been worked off in 
the press, 

It was, as we have said, in the autumn of 1589 that 
Raleigh had brought Spenser to London, and intro- 
duced him to the Queen; and before 25th March, 
1590, the whole of the 589 pages had gone through 
the process of typography, a rapid proceeding for that 
time. ‘Two additional sheets were placed after p- 589, 
which sheets are occupied by the Poet’s letter to Ra- 
leigh, and by the propitiatory sonnets; and these, we 
take it, were printed after the completion of the bulk 
of the volume. 

Whatever might be the sale and success of the 
work, no second edition of the first three books of 
“The Faerie Queene” was published, until the author 
had written the fourth, fifth, and sixth books, when 
the three preceding books were reprinted, with the 
date of 1596 on the title-page, like the remaining 

three books, William Ponsonby being still the stationer 
who was employed. 

He was not at this date a printer, but a stationer— 
a bookseller and publisher—and he appears to have 
engaged John Wolfe to put in type the first three 
books of “ The Faerie Queene,” as they came out in 
1590. ‘The reprint of the whole six books, as they 
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appeared in 1596, was entrusted to Richard Field, a 
native of Stratford-upon-Avon, who had already ob- 
tained the distinction of having been the fellow- 
townsman employed by Shakespeare, in 1593 and 1594, 
to print the first editions of “ Venus and Adonis,” 
and of “ Lucrece.” 

Nobody, in the present state of our information, 
can be at all prepared to decide when Spenser resumed 
the great and complicated subject, which, we know, 
he had commenced before 1580, and three books of 
which were published in 1590. After the publi- 
cation of those three books it is supposed, and it may 
be declared with some degree of certainty, that he 
spent more than a year and a quarter in England, 
chiefly near the Court, and doubtless much in the 
society of Sir Walter Raleigh and his friends. <A 
collected volume of miscellaneous pieces, of which we 
shall speak more presently, came out in 1591, and 
‘¢ London, the first of Januarie, 1591,” is the date of 
Spenser’s dedication of his “ Daphnaida,” though it 
was not published until five years afterwards. 

On the other hand, we are sure that our poet was 
in Ireland on “ 27 December, 1591,” when “ Colin 
Clout’s come Home again” is dated from Kilcolman. 
We must, therefore, of necessity, take “ the first of 
Januarie, 1591,” not to mean 1591-2, but five days 
more than twelve months prior to the date of “ Colin 

»  Clout’s come Home again.” According to this mode 
of reckoning Spenser came to London with Raleigh 
early in the autumn of 1589; wrote his “ Daphnaida” 
there in 1590, and, having printed his “ Faerie 
Queene” as far as it was finished, returned to Ireland. 

| In Ireland he wrote his * Colin Clout’s come Home 
again,” which he dedicated to Raleigh on “ 27 De- 
cember, 1591,” though it did not pass the press until 

1595, 

Some biographers of Spenser would have us be- 
lieve that “*27 December, 1591,” was a mistake for 
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27 December, 1595.1. We are not at all disposed to 
agree in this supposition, and not only is there no 
need to adopt it, but if we do, we are thrown out of 
ail calculation as to Spenser’s residence ix England, 
and as to the appearance of some of his other miscel- 
laneous poems. We may well believe the fact to be 
that, although “ Colin Clout’s come Home again” was 
written in 1591, just after the events to which it 
relates, and while they were fresh in the author’s 
mind, and although it was sent over from Ireland 
(probably to Raleigh himself, he being then with the 
Court) yet it was on a subject, and of a character, 
dealing as it did with many public personages (to say 
nothing of poets”) of the day, that especially required 
consideration and postponement. We are satisfied 
that the delay was intentional—that the poem was 
submitted and resubmitted to Spenser’s revision be- 
tween 1591 and 1595, and that when it was at length 
published in 1595 it had undergone much alteration. 
We shall, of course, have occasion to return to this 
important point. 

But before we do so we must advert to a publica- 
tion by Spenser, which immediately followed “ ‘The 
Faerie Queene,” of 1590. It was a volume of mis- 
cellanies under the general title of ‘ Complaints,” 
which bore the date of 1591, and which was preceded 
only by an address “‘to the gentle reader” by Pon- 
sonby the stationer : most of the separate pieces, how- 
ever, have dedications signed either E. 8. or Ed. Sp. 
Though we cannot settle the precise dates of any of 
them, as regards the times when they came from the 
poet’s mind and pen, there can be no dispute that 


' Todd’s ‘* Life of Spenser,” Ixxxix.; see also “ Malone’s 
Shakspeare” by Boswell, vol. ii. p. 226. 

2 These poets were the following :—the Earl of Derby, 
Lord Buckhurst, Lady Pembroke, Sir P. Sidney, Sir A. 
Gorges, Sir W. Raleigh, Shakespeare, Daniel, Fraunce, 
Breton, Churchyard, Peele, and Alabaster. 
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several of them belong to a very early period of his 
career—perhaps some of them even earlier than his 
““Shepheardes Calender,” of 1579. Ponsonby puts 
no date at the end of his brief address to the reader ; 
but that of the entry of the volume at Stationers’ 
Hall assists us in arriving at the conclusion that it 
was published at the commencement of 1591 :— 


“29 December [1590]. 
Willm Ponsonbye. Entred for his Copie, under the handes 
of D¥. Staller and bothe the wardens, A booke entytuled 
Complaintes, conteyninge sondrye smaller Poemes of 
the worldes vanity : : : ; oa ahead 


The memorandum was therefore made very near 
the close of 1590, according to our modern calcula- 
tion; and although 1590 would not then end for 
about three months, the date placed upon the title- 
page of “Complaints” was 1591. All the separate 
title-pages, with one exception, are of the same year. 
Ponsonby’s preliminary address deserves notice on 
various accounts ; one of its most remarkable features 
being that it calls Spenser “the new poet,” as if 
“The Shepheardes Calender” of 1579, which had 
gone through so many editions before 1591, were 
still hardly known to be his. He states that “The 
Faerie Queene” had “found a favourite passage,” 
and entreats the reader “ graciously to entertain the 
new poet,” in regard to the productions now pub- 
lished, as if “The Faerie Queene” were the only 
performance by which he was recognized : up to this 
date Spenser had never publicly acknowledged his 
earliest work, though he alluded to it in the first lines 
of his “ Faerie Queene.” 

Again ; this address gives us a list of many pieces 
by Spenser, then ascertained to be in existence, which 
are now irretrievably lost. Ponsonby, seeing what 
a sudden reputation the author of “The Faerie 
Queene” had acquired, and anxious to avail himself 
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of its author’s popularity, had contrived to collect 
(belike with the poet’s assistance) no fewer than nine 
scattered productions by the same author, then only 
circulating in manuscript. But, besides these nine, 
Ponsonby tells the reader of just as many more that 
he had not yet been able, but was endeavouring to 
procure: these, he informs us were,— 


1. Ecclesiastes, 
2. Canticus Canticorum ; 


both, of course, as the publisher states, translations,— 

3. A Sennight’s Slumber, 

4, The Hell of Lovers, 

5. Purgatory ; 
i.e. probably the “ Purgatory of Lovers.” ‘These 
were original poems; and Ponsonby adds that they 
were “all dedicated to ladies,” as if the author had 
prepared them for the press, and, as he adds, ‘“‘meant 
them all to one volume.” Ponsonby, therefore, must 
either have seen them, or had heard a very particular 
account of them. The following, we learn on the 
same authority, were “pamphlets loosely scattered 
abroad :”— 

6. The Dying Pelican, 

7. The Hours of the Lord, 

8. The Sacrifice of a Lover, 

9. The Seven Psalms. 
After these titles he places “ &c.,” as if even these 
nine, and the nine others he then printed in the vo- 
lume of “Complaints,” were by no means all that 
Spenser had written, and might possibly thereafter 
be procured for publication. 

Of only two of the whole enumeration have we 
heard before, viz. “A Sennight’s Slumber,” and 
“The Dying Pelican.” ‘They are both mentioned by 
Spenser in his letters to Gabriel Harvey. He speaks 
of the first under the date of 5 Oct. 1579, where he 
is noticing Gosson’s ‘‘ School of Abuse,” and the pre- 
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sumptuous folly of some authors who dedicated their 
works to distinguished individuals before they took 
the trouble to ascertain the disposition and wishes of 
the party addressed :—“ Suche (says Spenser) mighte 
I happily incurre, entituling my Slomber and other 
pamphlets unto his honor [Lord Leicester]. I meant 
them rather to Maister Dyer.”! 

Here, we think, we may assume that what Spenser 
calls his ‘“‘Slomber,” and what Ponsonby names “ A 
Sennight’s Slumber” was the same piece, which was 
unprinted in 1579, when we first hear of it, and 
which was unattainable in 1591, when Ponsonby put 
forth the volume of “ Complaints.” The same may 
be said of “The Dying Pelican:” it is mentioned by 
Spenser in his letter to Harvey dated quarto nonas 
Aprilis, 1580: it was then unprinted, and it was not 
to be procured in 1591. The rest of the list, until 
the works were spoken of by Ponsonby as in exist- 
ence, had been noticed by nobody; but they were 
floating on the surface of society in manuscript, as 
at that date was frequently the case with brief pro- 
ductions in verse, and the publisher of “Complaints” 
hoped yet to be able to possess himself of copies of 
them. 

The name of the author appears at length in no 
part of the volume of “Complaints,” 4to. 1591. It 
was not until the second edition of “The Faerie 
(Queene,” in 1596, that “ Ed. Spenser ” was seen upon 
that title-page, although it was subscribed to the 
dedication to the Queen in 1590: as regards the vo- 
lume of “ Complaints,” the publisher seems to have 
relied upon notoriety, and upon the popularity of 
“the new poet.” E. §. and Ed. Sp. were doubtless 


' Sir Edward Dyer, not knighted until 1596, was a poet 
for whose taste and talents Sir Philip Sidney and many 
others of that day entertained a high respect. He is fre- 
quently mentioned and quoted in miscellanies of the reign 
of Elizabeth and James I. 
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considered sufficient to indicate that the nine pieces 
offered for sale in 1591 were by the same author as 
“The Faerie Queene,” which, as we have before 
remarked, at no time, until twelve years after the 
death of Spenser, was ever associated with “The 
Shepheardes Calender.” For aught that till then 
was printed, the two works might be by different 
poets. “‘'The Shepheardes Calender” was never pub- 
lished, as the avowed work of Spenser, between 1579 
and 1611. 

In reprinting “Complaints, containing sundrie 
small Poemes of the Worlds Vanitie,” we have fol- 
lowed as nearly as possible the form and style of the 
original impression; and since at the back of our 
title-page, as in that original impression, will be 
found Ponsonby’s list of the nine several produc- 
tions included in the volume, it is needless to repeat 
ithere. We shall speak of them in the order in which 
they occur. 

It is not possible to determine how much of Spen- 
ser’s Stemmata Dudleiana, mentioned in his letter to 
Harvey of April 1580, is included in the first poem 
in this collection, and there called “The Ruins of 
Time ;” but as it is dedicated to Lady Pembroke, 
“ Sidney’s sister,” and is mainly devoted to the hon- 
our of the Earl of Leicester and other members of 
that family, we may feel pretty confident that it 
embraces the substance of what Spenser had written 
at a considerably earlier date, with such additions 
and emendations as the poet afterwards saw reason 
to introduce. Sidney and Leicester are both spoken 
of as dead; and of the latter Spenser reproachfully 
says,— 

“ His name is worne alreadie out of thought, 


Ne anie Poet seekes him to revive, 
Yet manie Poets honour’d him alive.” ! 


1 Vol. iv. p: 297, 
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If there were no other proof (and there is abun- 
dant) the praise of Camden, as “ the nourice of Anti- 
quitie,” would show that this part of “The Ruins of 
Time ” was written after the first edition of Britannia 
came from the press. 

Some critics have spoken rather slightingly of the 
poetical merits of the second piece in the volume, 
“The Tears of the Muses; but we are far from 
agreeing with them, seeing that the thoughts are not 
only new and natural, but that the expressions are 
almost uniformly felicitous. The nine several divi- 
sions of which it consists must necessarily have come 
from Spenser’s pen while he was resident in London 
in 1589 and 1590; and nothing can be more inter- 
esting than his references to his contemporaries, and 
to the condition of literature at the period. ‘The 
whole is dedicated to Lady Strange, who became 
Countess of Derby in 1592, who was a widow in 
1594, and who married Sir Thomas Egerton (after- 
wards Baron Ellesmere and Viscount Brackley) in 
the year 1600. That portion which is assigned to 
Thalia contains the remarkable and appropriate allu- 
sion to Shakespeare as “our pleasant Willy,”— 


“the man whom Nature selfe had made 
To mock her selfe and Truth to imitate; ” 


who about 1590 had temporarily suspended his dra- 
matic labours in consequence of the hostile and un- 
toward prospect of the times. We can hardly doubt 
for a moment that if Spenser had not become ac- 
quainted with Shakespeare in Warwickshire, where 
in all likelihood Spenser had once resided, and which 
county he may more than once have revisited, he 
must have known him and admired him in the me- 
tropolis, where the reputation of our great dramatist 
was, even in 1590, widely dispersed. Spenser’s warm, 
and most exquisitely worded tribute could not fail 
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to be highly gratifying to Shakespeare; and the 
latter, after the death of the former, must have pen- 
ned his graceful and most touching recognition of it 
in “ A Midsummer Night’s Dream,”?! where, in direct 
allusion to Spenser’s “Tears of the Muses,” the 
“thrice three Muses” are represented as mourning 
for the “ death in begeary” of learning, in the per- 
son of the poet of “ The Faerie Queene.” 

“Virgil’s Gnat,” which some competent authorities 
have represented as “‘a vague and arbitrary para- 
phrase of a poem” not properly belonging to Virgil, 
—the Culex—may possibly have been, as some have 
fancied, a reprint in this edition of 1591. We do not 
think it likely, as all the other pieces in the volume 
were probably from manuscripts. It has no separate 
title-page ; but it is preceded by asonnet to the Earl 
of Leicester, which, of course, carries it back to a year 
preceding 1588. It darkly alludes to some disgrace 
into which the poet had fallen with his great patron, 
doubtless after Spenser’s return from Ireland. 

The character of the performance «gives great 
importance to ‘“ Prosopopoia, or Mother Hubberd’s 
Tale.” It is an apologue from the first line to the 
last ; the principal personages being represented by a 
Fox and an Ape, who are made so to disguise them- 
selves that they are taken for human beings, and made 
to mix in the affairs of the world. Here we meet with 
a good deal of severe satire on the times, and on 
various classes of society, if not on individuals ; but 
the author tells Lady Compton and Monteagle, to 
whom it is dedicated,” that it was “ long sithens com- 
posed in the raw conceipt of youth”—a statement not 


1 Act v. Sc. 1. For Spenser’s praise of Shakespeare, see 
vol. iv. p. 321. 

2 Vol. v. p. 2. Lady Compton and Monteagle was one 
of the daughters of Sir John Spencer; and Spenser tells her 
Ladyship of “the humble affection and faithful duty ” he 
bears to the distinguished house from whence she sprang and 
to which he was distantly related. 
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to be understood too literally, since it was clearly 
wished thereby to excuse some freedom of thought, 
as well as boldness of expression. Severe and bitter 
as Spenser has been in some parts of this inspection of 
society, we are not of opinion that “ Mother Hub- 
berd’s Tale” evinces any peculiarity of talent for this 
unsatisfactory and perilous department of poetry. 
Spenser was, doubtless, as Harvey states, “ malcon- 
tented :” he was disappointed and disheartened by 
treatment he had met with ; and the most remark- 
able passage in the whole performance seems aimed 
distinctly at Lord Burghley, where the poet is dwelling 
on the misery of waiting and watching for court- 
favour, while even a reasonable suit is delayed or 
defeated by the persevering opposition of persons in 
power :— 


“To speed to-day, to be put back to-morrow, 
To feed on hope, to pine with feare and sorrow ; 
To have thy Princes grace, yet want her Peeres,” 
—(vol. v. p. 27), 


are lines supposed to have been directed against the 
parsimonious Lord Treasurer ; and we still think that 
Spenser had him in his eye, in spite of any subsequent 
retractation. The question is dark, but we cannot agree 
with Upton, that the last stanza of Book vi. of “ The 
Faerie Queene ” has reference to Spenser’s ‘* Shep- 
heardes Calender ” and to the commendation there of 
Archbishop Grindal, so offensive to Burghley: we 
hold that it refers, among other passages, to the lines 
above quoted from “ Mother Hubberd’s Tale.” By 
the words “my former writs,” in that last stanza of 
his great work, Spenser clearly means what had been 
printed in 1591, and not as long ago as 1579, which 
he had never acknowledged as his own. Upon this 
point we concur with Todd, that the following auto- 
biographical passage in “The Ruins of Time,” also of 
1591, are decisive ; they aim directly at Lord Burgh- 
ley, and at him only :— 
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“O griefe of griefes! O gall of all good heartes! 
To see that vertue should dispised bee 
Of him that first was raisde for vertuous parts, 
And now, broad spreading like an aged tree, 
Lets none shoot up that nigh him planted bee: 
O, let the man, of whom the Muse is scorned, 
Nor alive, nor dead be of the Muse adorned !” ! 


Whatever were the motive, or whatever were the 
provocation received by Spenser, we know of no 
writer of that day, or indeed of any other, who spoke 
out more plainly and courageously against aman who 
was at once at the head of the Queen’s Council, and 
at the head of her Treasury. It is the very daring 
that, to some minds, renders it almost incredible. 

“The Ruins of Rome,” which follows ‘* Mother 
Hubberd’s 'Tale,” is without title-page, or introduc- 
tion of any kind, and professes merely to be translated 
from Bellay. The publisher in some way recovered 
the sonnets from among the less regarded productions 
of Spenser’s youthful Muse: when he wrote them he 
was probably only “ essaying his weakling wings.” 

It has been hastily thought that the next perform- 
ance in the volume was, like “ Virgil’s Gnat,” only a 
republication, and that it had been already printed in 
the very year it bears date. This notion seems with- 
out foundation; for if ‘‘ Muiopotmos, or the fate of 
the Butterflie ” (it is called “ Tale of the Butterflie ” 
in the “ Note of the sundrie Poemes” at the back of 
the general title-page of ‘“ Complaints”) had really 
come out in 1590, it is not likely that it would have 
been republished either in 1590 or 1591. It is the 
only piece in the volume that bears the date of 1590, 
and we are persuaded that it was only by a printer’s 
error that it was not dated, like all the others, 1591. 
This is surely a much more natural and easy solution 
of the difficulty, than to suppose that it had been 


1 Vol. iv. p. 304. 
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separately published in 1590, which supposition, 

nevertheless, induced Todd to place the poem out of 
its proper order. ‘The dedication to the Lady Carey 

requires notice, because in it, as already observed 

(p. xi) Spenser very modestly claims kindred with 

her as the second daughter of Sir John Spencer.’ 

The subject of the poem is a sprightly and fanciful 

account of the fate of an overweening Butterfly, who 

ultimately falls into the snare of a Spider. 

Of “The Visions of the Worlds Vanity,” “ The 
Visions of Bellay,” and “ The Visions of Petrarch,” 
we have already (p. xvii) said all that is perhaps 
necessary. They were, beyond question, youthful 
experiments, which received alterations and improve- 
ments, possibly, not long before they appeared in the 
shape which they bear near the end of the volume 
under consideration. 

We apprehend that Spenser was in or near London 
while the contents of ‘ Complaints,” 4to. 1591, were 
going through the press, and that he probably revised 
the sheets immediately after the publication of the 
first three books of “The Faerie Queene.” His 
labours of this mechanical kind did not, however, in- 
terfere with the more important employment of his 
pen; for the Lady Douglas Howard, daughter of 
Viscount Byndon, and wife to Arthur Gorges, dying 
in the course of the year 1590, our poet produced an 
elegy upon the occasion, which he dedicated in a brief 
epistle to the Lady’s aunt, the Marchioness of North- 
ampton, which bears the date of ‘* London, ibis 19 
January 1591.” We have already remarked (p. 
xliv) that we must consider this date as applicable 
to our present mode of calculating the year. Spenser 
was certainly in Ireland at the end of 1591, his 
* Colin Clout’s come Home again” being dated 27th 

1 Her husband was Sir George Carey, or Carew, who suc- 
ceeded his father in 1596 in the dignity of a Baron, by the 
title of Lord Hunsdon. 
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December in that year; and it was in the preceding 
January that Spenser had written to the Marchioness 
of Northampton with “ Daphnaida, an Elegy upon 
the death of the noble and virtuous Douglas Howard,” 
wife of the poet’s friend Arthur Gorges. 

It is not to be supposed that Spenser would feel 
any very poignant personal sorrow at the loss Mr. 
(soon afterwards Sir Arthur) Gorges had sustained ; 
and, if court scandal be at all to be trusted, his wife 
was not, in earlier life at least, of impregnable virtue, 
Together with very flowing numbers, a strain of fic- 
titious grief runs through this laboured composition 
on her decease. The genealogical riddle of “ the 
loved lioness,” or “the white lioness” (as Douglas 
Howard is called on account of her relationship to the 
Norfolk family) makes some confusion in the pro- 
gress of the poem, more particularly as the lady 
is elsewhere designated by the pastoral name of 
Daphne. 

Having returned to Ireland soon after the com- 
pletion of “ Daphnaida” (it was not, however, printed 
until 1596, and therefore comes late in our last 
volume), Spenser must have set about the composi- 
tion of “Colin Clout’s come Home again” on his 
arrival at Kilcolman in the spring of the year 1591. 
It was not put in type until 1595; but, as we have 
remarked, the dedication to Sir Walter Raleigh 1s 
dated 27th December, 1591. Todd, adopting Malone’s 
notion,! argues that there is a clear error in the date 
of “ Colin Clout’s come Home again,” and that for 
1591 we ought to read 1595, principally on the ground 
that Spenser laments in it the loss of Ferdinando, 
Earl of Derby, who did not die until April, 1594. 
This certainly is the fact; but it does not prove 
more, than that part of ‘ Colin Clout’s come Home 
again ” was written in 1594, while the rest may have 


1 Malone’s “Shakspeare,” by Boswell, vol. ii. p. 226. 
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been composed, as no doubt it was, in 1591.’ Look- 
ing at the matter as a mere question of typographical 
accuracy, it does not seem likely that a compositor 
would confound the figure 1 with the figure 5 
Wehavetouched upon this point elsewhere, (p. xliv) 
and expressed our confidence that the poem was sent 
to Sir W. Raleigh, in London, early in 1591-2; but 
1s it related to the Queen, to various noblemen and 
afiders of state, and dwelt upon matters of consider- 
able delicacy and difficulty in a way that was likely 
to give offence, the person to whom it was dedicated, 
and who was himself, as it were, particeps criminis, 
kept it back for some time. Raleigh, most likely, 
caused emendations to be introduced into it, for the 
purpose not merely of softening the language of 
certain portions, but of making changes rendered 
necessary by altered circumstances. One of those 
altered circumstances was the sudden death of the 
Earl of Derby; and Spenser, without quitting his 
abode at Kilcolman, from time to time may have ac- 
commodated himself and his poem to his friend’s 
views of expediency. Thus the question of printing 
was deferred from 1592 to 1595 ; but Spenser, while 
he altered his poem, did not alter the date of his dedi- 
cation, nor several other comparatively indifferent 
matters, which were left as they had originally stood. 
Such, we believe, was the case with the notices of 
several of Spenser’s literary contemporaries; and we 
may, in particular, instance Daniel, who is encouraged 
as a young poet, (he was so in 1591,) though before 
the publication of “ Colin Clout’s come Home again ” 
in 1595, he had put forth various editions of his 
“ Delia” and, besides other pieces, had produced an 


' In this view I am happy to be confirmed by Professor 
Child, in his edition of Spenser (Boston, 1855), vol. i. p. 
XXXvli. He is of opinion that both dates are correct ; that 


of the Dedication in 1591, and that of the publication in 
1595. 
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ambitious tragedy under the title of Cleopatra.” 
Again, to advert toa very different matter : near the 
end of the poem, Spenser, in 1591, introduced clear 
references to his romantic attachment to Rosalind: 
he was then, as we may conjecture, a widower, and 
perhaps wrote with some of the youthful feelings and 
propensities which had inspired him in 1579: but in 
1595 he was once more a married man; and, not 
liking to omit what was so great a grace and ornament 
to his “ Colin Clout’s come Home again,” he may have 
permitted the old love-passages to stand, though his 
friends must have known that they had lost their ap- 
plication. 

What we take to have been an interpolation after 
April, 1594, when Lord Derby died, only occupies 
eleven lines; and they read like an insertion for the 
occasion, beginning thus artificially,— 


“There also is (ah no! he is not now) 
But since I said he is, he quite is gone.”—(Vol. v. p. 100.) 


That is, “ he is gone since I said in the first instance, 
in 1591, that he is.” Again at the close,— 


“ He, whilest he lived, was the noblest swaine 
That ever piped in an oaten quill; 

Both did he other which could pipe maintaine, 
And eke could pipe himselfe with passing skill.” 


This was in part a substitution, and in part an ad- 
dition ; and the junction was not managed with much 
skill. Todd quotes along passage from Nash’s 
“ Pierce Pennilesse his Supplication to the Divel,” 
(which was so popular that it went through three 
editions in 1592, and at least three more in 1593), in 
order to show that this powerful prose satirist had re- 
minded Spenser of the omission at the end of his 
“ Faerie Queene,” of a complimentary sonnet to the 
Karl of Derby. No doubt of it: the omission was 

e 
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evident, for his lordship had deserved much better at 
the hands of Spenser than many of the noblemen thus 
distinguished ; and, as soon as our poet was made 
aware of the circumstance, he did his best to repair 
the error: the result perhaps was, not what we now 
see in “ Colin Clout’s come Home again,” but what 
originally stood there, as we suppose the piece had 
been forwarded to Raleigh in the very beginning of 
1592. What we read in “ Colin Clout’s come Home 
again ” is what Spenser substituted, after April, 1594, 
for his original amends to the Earl of Derby written 
in 1591. 

This brings us to advert here more distinctly (see 
also p. xlv.) to the generous spirit in which Spenser, 
in this remarkable piece of autobiography, applauds 
and criticises, or rather applauds than criticises, some 
of the most distinguished and promising poets of the 
day—not merely those who were high in office, as 
Buckhurst, Raleigh, or Gorges, but old Churchyard, 
who was poor and neglected; young Daniel, who was 
just struggling into notice; Alabaster, who was, or 
was to be, in disgrace for religious tergiversation ; 
Peele, Fraunce, Breton, and others, who kept them- 
selves alive by their pens. All these, and more, have 
liberally assigned to them their fullshare of excellence. 
Shakespeare, regarding whom we gladly indulge a 
belief that he and Spenser were intimate friends, was 
sure to be remembered; and as in “ The Tears of 
the Muses” he was greeted as “ our pleasant Willy,” 
so in Colin Clout’s come Home again” he is intro- 
duced, as it were, by name :— 


“ Whose Muse, full of high thoughts invention, 
Doth, like himselfe, heroically sound.” 


Such men as Greene and Nash, the pamphleteers 
of the period, and the enemies and antagonists of 
Gabriel Harvey, had perhaps no right to expect to be 
immortalised by Spenser; but those who are well, or 
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even moderately, acquainted with our old poets and 
poetry may be surprised at the omission of the name 
of Michael Drayton, certainly superior to Daniel in 
power, if not in purity, and quite as popular. Drayton 
was an admirer of, and well read in Spenser, but he 
does not appear to have attracted much notice until 
after “‘ Colin Clout’s come Home again” had been, 
as we believe, written, and more than two years after 
the first three books of “ The Faerie Queene” had 
been printed. Itseems that Draytonand Shakespeare, 
about 1595, which is still later, were perhaps not on 
the best terms, and Spenser (we only put it as a re- 
mote speculation) may have taken part with the latter. 
It is but a conjecture that Drayton and Shakespeare 
had a difference, and even less than a conjecture—a 
mere surmise—that Spenser, as Shakespeare’s friend, 
sided with him. This, however, was just at the time 
that ‘* Colin Clout’s come Home again,” in its altered 
state, was printed ; and, as originally written in 1591, 
Drayton might have been mentioned in it. 

We have already (p. vii.) noticed the renewed and 
perhaps pretended devotion to Rosalind at the con- 
clusion of “ Colin Clout’s come Home again.” We 
may add here that Rosalind was possibly a fancy 
name, adopted by our poet in his youth, and by it he 
may have subsequently distinguished any lady to 
whom he was attached, much in the same way that 
Drayton personified the damsel to whom he was de- 
voted as “‘ Idea,” meaning the image he had formed 
in his imagination as the perfection of female excellence, 
We cannot ascertain at what particular time, and in 
what particular place, Spenser had seen the “ country 
lass” whom, as we shall see, he married in 1594; but 
it certainly was in Ireland: and, for aught we know, 
it was she whom he so passionately addressed at the 
conclusion of “ Colin Clout’s come Home again,” as,— 

“* The blossome of sweet joy and perfect love, 
The pearle of peerelesse grace and modestie ;” 
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“ To her my thoughts I daily dedicate, 
To her my heart I nightly martyrise.” 


True it is that he there names Rosalind, and refers 
to an old and unrequited flame; but who shall say 
how much of this emphasis of affection was merely 
imaginary as regards Rosalind, and was intended to 
prove to the object he then adored the warmth, 
strength, aud permanence of the attachment he was 
eapable of feeling? Certain it is, however, that 
Spenser’s sonnets (of which we shall say more in the 
proper place), we mean such of them as are devoted 
to love, seem to be addressed to a different person, 
whom he courted in 1592 and 1593, and whom he 
ultimately married. It is perhaps impossible in any 
way to explain his love affairs satisfactorily. 

During this period Spenser was resident upon his 
property in Ireland, and occupying his castle of Kil- 
colman. A document is in existence in the British 
Museum, which, if genuine, establishes that our poet 
exercised on his estate some of the ordinary rights of 
ownership. The total absence of any note of time in 
the paper is a lamentable and suspicious deficiency, 
since it seems most unlikely that an instrument, ap- 
plicable to a period of seven years, would have been 
prepared without the statementof day, month, or year. 
There is also a noticeable confusion of persons at the 
close; and although there is the appearance of a seal, 
the impression, whatever it may have represented, has 
been either accidentally or purposely obliterated. By 
this dateless deed Spenser is supposed to have given 
to a person merely called “ Mr. Henry” or “ M° 
Henry,” without any christian name, the keeping of 
his woods, &c. in Balliganim. It runs as follows :— 


“ Be it knowen to all men by these presentes, that 
I, Edmund Spenser of Kilcolman, esqu‘, doe give 
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unto M°Henry the keping of all the woodes which I 
have in Balliganim, the rushes and brakes w' out 
making any spoyle thereof; and also doe covenant 
with him that he shall have one house w'in the 
bawne of Richardston for him selfe and his cattell 
[in] tyme of warre. And also w‘ in the space of vij 
yeares repayre the castle of Richardston afore sayd, 
and in all other thinges to use good neighbo"hood 
to him and his. 
L.S. Ep. SPENSER.” 


Who “ M° Henry” may have been, and what was 
his station or usual occupation, is nowhere stated; 
while “ rushes and brakes” do not seem very well 
connected with the “ woods” of Balliganim. The 
signature (which alone is Spenser’s) does not look 
authentic; and taken together with the destruction 
of the impression of the seal, if it ever had any im- 
pression, and the want of date, we are compelled at 
least to hesitate before we admit that the instrument 
really was executed by the poet.’ If indeed it be not 
spurious, it is the only specimen of the hand-writing 
of Spenser that is known to have survived the de- 
struction of his papers; and we may guess that it be- 
longs to this period of the poet’s life, because he was 
probably more continuously resident in Ireland be- 


1 We are acquainted with the channel through which this 
relic found its way to the British Museum; and it was once 
offered to us in exchange for a copy of the earliest edition of 
Spenser’s “ Faerie Queene,” and declined, because we did 
not consider its authenticity sufficiently established: we 
speak of a period of more than twenty years ago. From that 
date, until it found its way into our national depository, we 
lost sight of it; but on seeing it again, we, of course, instantly 
recognized it. We feel persuaded that, when we inspected 
it before 1840, there was no visible impression on the seal, 
though it is now stated that it was accidentally destroyed 
by a binder. It would not, we think, be easy to obliterate 
the impression of a seal by any process connected with the 
preservation of such a curious and interesting record, 
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tween 1591 and 1595, than at any other time after 
the acquisition of his property in the county of 
Cork. 

There is a circumstance connected with Spenser and 
the year 1593 which deserves notice, although it has 
never received it. Arthur Lord Grey of Wilton, who 
had carried Spenser with him to Ireland in 1580, died 
in the autumn of 1593. Several effusions in verse 
were written on the occasion, some of which were 
entered on the Registers of the Stationers’ Company : 
the earliest of these is dated 20th October; but 
under date of the 25th October [1593] we read as 
follows :— 


“Thomas Creede. Entred for his Copie a memoriall of the 
Life and Death of the right honorable and renowned 
warrior, the valiant Lorde Graye of Wilton deceased vio.” 


It is not at all impossible, nor indeed improbable, 
that Spenser, out of gratitude to his patron and be- 
nefactor, may have penned something of the kind; 
and it requires to be mentioned, that, after “ memo- 
riall,” in the above extract, the words “by E. Spenser” 
were interlined, were afterwards struck out with a 
pen, but are still legible. Ponsonby, after the first, 
had been Spenser’s publisher, and he made, or caused 
to be made, all the later entries of his works at Sta- 
tioners’ Hall; and we do not believe that the above 
memorandum ever properly applied to our poet or 
to anything he had written. All it clearly shows 
is that, at the time the entry was inserted by Thomas 
Creede, there existed a notion that Spenser had 
written, or an expectation that he would write, some- 
thing upon an event that, though he was then resident 
in Ireland, must have produced in him a strong 
feeling of regret. The intention might be that of 
some inferior poet to avail himself of Spenser’s popu- 
larity, and of the general belief that his sense of 
obligation would induce him to commemorate the 
acts and virtues of Lord Grey. 
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Spenser was a great original poet, not merely in 
the invention and treatment of his subject, and in his 
style, but even in the form of versification in his 
“ Faerie Queene.” The nine-line stanza, with its 
noble and sounding Alexandrine at the close, though 
constructed, in some sort, upon what was called the 
old English ballad-metre, was quite new in our lan- 
guage ; and it soon became such a favourite with most 
classes of readers, that it was sure to be adopted by 
other poets. 

Of Spenser’s and the other funereal poems on the 
death of Sir Philip Sidney, added, perhaps, for the 
purpose of increasing the bulk of the small volume 
which commenced with “ Colin Clout’s come Home 
again,’ we have already said (p. xxxiii.) as much as 
may be deemed sufficient. It is extremely likely that 
Spenser interested himself in the selection ; because, 
besides his own pastoral of “ Astrophel,” with its 
supplement by Lady Pembroke, two, if not more, of 
the Elegies were by Irish poetical friends, and a 
third the production of Raleigh, who may possibly 
have been at Kilcolman when he wrote it. Matthew 
Roydon’s “ Friend’s Passion” does not seem to have 
been chosen for any great merit belonging to it; 
but, if we mistake not, he was an Irishman, and at 
this period a personal acquaintance of Spenser. 

We have no reason to believe that Spenser was in 
England between 27th Dec. 1591, when the dedica- 
tion of his “ Colin Clout’s come Home again” bears 
date, and about four years afterwards, when it was 
printed. 

During this interval he seems to have been engaged 
in continuing his great work, by completing the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth books of “ The Faerie Queene.” To 

this occupation, however, as we have said, he added 
another—the composition of eighty-eight sonnets of 
an amorous description, nearly all devoted and di- 
rected to one object. The matrimonial design he had 
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now on hand, and of which we see deep and distinct 
traces in some of Spenser’s after productions, doubt- 
less interfered with that poetical design in which the 
world was most interested. 

Judging from dates (somewhat imperfectly and in- 
ferentially supplied) in the sonnets Spenser has left 
behind him in a collected form, if not in a connected 
series, it may be stated that in 1591 or 1592 he for the 
first time saw the young lady to whom he was after- 
wards united: he was then about forty years old, and, 
as we have some reason to believe, a widower, with a 
large landed estate near Cork, a lucrative office under 
the Crown, and a pension. The Christian name of the 
object of his new passion, Elizabeth, has alone survived 
in the verse of her lover. These effusions he called 
‘* Amoretti ;” and, having been sent overfrom Ireland, 
they came from the press in a small 12mo. volume, 
concluding with an “ Epithalamion.” They were 
thus entered by Ponsonby, at Stationers’ Hall :— 


“ xix die Novembr [1595]. 
** Willm Ponsonby. Entred for his Copie, under thandes of 
the Wardens, a booke intituled Amoretti and Epithala- 
mion. Written not long since by Edmund Spencer 
yja.” 
This memorandum exactly follows the wording of 
the title-page, which bears the date of 1595, the little 
work having been printed in the course of that year. 
The sonnets supply the history of the progress or re- 
tardation of Spenser’s love; and the “ Epithalamion” 
is a song of delight and triumph at its final success. 
From Sonnet 74 we learn that the lady’s first name 
was the same as that of the poet’s mother and the 
queen. It has been said by some that she was the 
daughter of a merchant of Cork; but there is no 
farther ground for this notion than that, in one of the 
stanzas of his “ Epithalamion,” he calls upon the 
“merchants daughters” of that city to declare, 
whether they had ever seen “so fair a creature in 
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their town before ?” The fact, we may be confident, 
was, as he tells us near the end of Book vi. of his 
“Faerie Queene,” (C. 10. St. 25,)— 

“ Yet was she certes but a countrey lasse,” 


that he had brought her from the country, in order 
to marry her in Cork, and made his appeal to the 
“merchants daughters” there, on the surpassing 
character of her beauty, which exceeded anything 
they had yet seen. If she had not been “ a country 
lass” Spenser would scarcely so have described her ; 
but he would have congratulated the “ merchants 
daughters,” that one sc beautiful had been born and 
brought up among them. As far as it goes, there- 
fore, this very appeal may be said to show that she 
was not a native of the city of Cork, but “ a country 
lass” of the neighbourhood. 

Besides, all the accessaries of the poet’s picture of 
her in “ The Faerie Queene,” (B. vi. C. 10,) as far as 
they prove anything, evince that she resided among 
shepherds and amid rustic occupations: the con- 
cluding Alexandrine of the stanza, where Spenser says 
that she was “ but a country lass,” contradicts the 
position that she was a city lady :— 


“¢ Yet was she certes but a countrey lasse, 
Yet she all other countrey lasses farre did passe.”? 
We may, therefore, take it for granted that she 
engaged the poet’s heart while she was resident near 
Kilcolman; and that when he was about forty-two 
years old he married her in the city of Cork, on 11th 
June, 1594, the day appropriated, as he himself tells 
us, to * Barnaby the bright.” or her beauty, and 


1 We agree with Professor Craik, (“Spenser and his 
Poetry,” vol. iii. p. 224,) that “ country lass” does not ne- 
cessarily mean peasant girl. She was probably the daughter 
of some gentleman who resided near Kilcolman, who brought 
up his children without much intercourse with Cork and its 
inhabitants. 

2 See vol. v. p. 210. 
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other attractions, whether personal or mental, we have 
no choice but to accept Spenser’s word, doubtless 
intended to be truthful; but we know that the more 
imaginative a man may be, the more he can dispense 
with what the world ordinarily considers fairness. 
If it were possible to collect together all poets’ wives, 
whether dead or living, we are confident that we 
should find them, however extolled by their husbands, 
a company of extremely distasteful women. 

As far as we can gather from Spenser’s sonnets, 
his courtship extended over more than two years, 
during which, if we may trust his own poetical repre- 
sentations, he had to endure the usual vicissitudes ; 
but how far the real sufferings from those vicissitudes 
equalled the description of them may be questionable. 
We know that our poet, after, as we may believe, his 
first marriage, and when he was about, ere very long, 
to enter again into the state of matrimony, lamented, 
with the seeming sincerity of bitter grief, the false- 
hood and cruelty of the lady with whom he was 
enamoured before 1579. We may always reasonably 
doubt how far a poet may not, in every sense of the 
word, be the author of his own well-painted miseries 
and disappointments. From Spenser’s 67th Sonnet, 
perhaps the most beautiful of the whole series, it 
would seem that the writer had at one time relin- 
quished all hope; and that, when in despair he had 
absolutely “ forsaken the chase of her,” the lady, to 
his surprise and delight, beheld him “ with milder 
look,” and at length, of her own accord, yielded to his 
hand. As this point has not been observed upon be- 
fore, we indulge ourselves by inserting the sonnet on 
which we have put this interpretation, in order that 
the reader may see, without reference elsewhere, 
whether it does not bear out our construction :— 


“ Lyke as a huntsman after weary chace, 
Seeing the game from him eseapt away, 

Sits downe to rest him in some shady place, 
With panting hounds beguiled of their pray: 
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So, after long pursuit and vaine assay, 

When ], all weary, had the chace forsooke, 

The gentle deare return’d the self-same way, 

Thinking to quench her thirst at the next brooke: 

There she, beholding me with mylder looke, 

Sought not to fly, but fearlesse still did bide; 

Till I in hand her yet halfe trembling tooke, 

And with her owne goodwill her fyrmely tyde. 
Strange thing, me seem’d, to see a beast so wyld, 
So goodly wonne, with her owne will beguyl’d!” 

(Vol. v. p. 188.) 


The sense seems as clear as anything figurative can 
well be rendered; and when afterwards we hear, on 
the same authority, of vexations, disappointments, 
sufferings, and despairs, we must put them down, 
more or less, to the exquisite sensibility of a poet’s 
mind, acting upon his too creative imagination. 
Spenser’s doubts, dolours, and distresses ought to 
have ended with the last word of his own sonnet 
above quoted: yet, a poet would sometimes hardly 
fancy that he was in love, without a few of the crosses 
and impediments which he had mainly conjured up 
for himself. All lovers are more or less poetical, but 
a really poetic lover must be one of the most difficult 
creatures in the world for beauty to deal with. 

Spenser’s sonnets are not framed after the strict 
Italian model, little followed in this country at the 
period of which we are now speaking, excepting by 
Sir Philip Sidney, in his “ Astrophel and Stella :” 
even the Earlof Surrey and Sir Thomas Wyatt usually 
avoided its rhythmical intricacies; and it is evident 
that Spenser seldom intended to do more than to em- 
ploy two quatrains rhyming alternately, while the re- 
maining six lines may generally be said to have 
shifted for themselves, and invariably closed with a 
couplet. They are not, therefore, so properly son- 
nets, as short poems of fourteen lines each; where 
the thought, not always very new, is expressed with 
as much facility, grace, and neatness, as the state and 
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resources of our language allow. They have not the 
power, variety, and richness (often amounting to poetic 
prodigality) of Shakespeare, in this confined depart- 
ment of the art; nor have they the sweetness of 
Daniel, which is apt to cloy, nor the strength of 
Drayton, which sometimes degenerates into harshness; 
but they avoid all affected obscurity, and possess a 
simplicity that, on that very account, is always en- 
chanting. 

We are without direct evidence upon the point, 
but we cannot doubt that before the close of 1595 the 
poet returned to London, bringing with him not only 
his new wife, but three new books of his “ Faerie 
Queene.” He must have superintended them through 
the press, as well as the second edition of the first 
three books, which, like the second three books then 
printed for the first time, bore upon their face the 
date of 1596. The name of the author, * Ed. Spenser,” 
was also patent upon the title-page, though in very 
modest type ; and it purported, in much larger letters, 
to have been “ Imprinted at London for William 
Ponsonby.” Ponsonby, however, (as we observed 
with reference to the first, second, and third books by 
Wolfe) was not himself a printer; but he employed 
Richard Field (the Stratford man, who had had the 
honour of being the typographer of Shakespeare's 
“ Venus and Adonis,” and “ Lucrece”) to perform 
the same duty for the fourth, fifth, and sixth books 
of Spenser’s “ Faerie Queene.” Field’s device, the 
anchor twined with laurel, is on the title-page, al- 
though his name is nowhere seen in connection with 
the volume. The entry at Stationers’ Hall is in this 
form, noticing only Spenser’s usual publisher :— 

“ 20 die Januarii [1595] 
“ M". Ponsonby. Entred &c. The second 


Part of the Faerie Queene cont. g. 
the 4, 5 and 6 bookes vji.” 


This “ 20 die Januarii” was 1595, as the year was 
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then calculated, but 1596 as we now reckon it. The 
entry follows the words and letters of the title-page ; 
and we may be pretty sure that, when it was carried 
to the clerk of the company, it was ready for publi- 
cation. ‘There was no need for a second licence for 
the first three books, also reprinted by Field, because 
they had been authorised in Dec. 1589, as they had 
come from the press of John Wolfe. The fourth, 
‘fifth, and sixth books have no preliminary matter : 
the explanatory epistle from Spenser to Raleigh, ap- 
pended to the first three books in 1590, was altogether 
omitted in the reprint of 1596, although equally ap- 
plicable to the three succeeding books; and “ the 
fourth Booke of the Faerie Queene” begins abruptly 
with “ the Legend of Cambel and Telamond,” ex- 
cepting as regards the usual preliminary stanzas pre- 
fixed by the poet to each book. 

We may feel very certain that in these two small 
quarto volumes we have all that Spenser in 1596 had 
written systematically in continuation of his great 
original undertaking, which was to have formed the 
subject for twelve books, each book of twelve cantos. 
That the poet wrote, or had written, more, in less 
connected portions, we can have no hesitation in be- 
lieving ; because when Matthew Lownes, another 
stationer, in 1609 republished “ ‘The Faerie Queene,” 
in folio, he was induced to do so, not merely by the 
popularity of the work, (then becoming scarce in the 
quartos of 1590 and 1596,) but because he had pro- 
cured in manuscript, perhaps through some of the 
friends or relations of Spenser, two additional cantos, 
and a mere fragment of a third canto. These he 
printed with the rest that he had carefully superin- 
tended, and thus headed them :—“ Two cantos of 
Mutabilitie : which, both for Forme and Matter, ap- 
peare to be parcell of some following Booke of The 
Faerie Queene, under the Legend of Constancie.— 
Never before imprinted.” 


tare teeter pn 
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Such is all the information Lownes supplied regard- 
ing his new acquisition; bué he numbered them 
Cantos vi. and vii. of the seventh book of “ The 
Faerie Queene,” subjoining two stanzas only of a real 
or supposed eighth canto: we presume that, although 
ten years after Spenser’s death, he had authority for 
so treating them, possibly in the shape of a note or 
notes upon the manuscript he had in some unexplained 
manner obtained. Lownes made the poet’s epistle to 
Raleigh and the preliminary sonnets form a sequel 
to the whole undertaking, which in 1609 included 
none of Spenser’s miscellaneous pieces. He added 
them in his two reprints of 1611 and 1617, both in 
folio.’ 

With respect to the “ two Cantos of Mutability,” 
all that is very material is, that we should know them 
to have proceeded from Spenser’s pen. Of this fact 
we apprehend that no doubt has been, or can be en- 
tertained. ‘They are admirably characteristic com- 
positions, and in some portions equal to anything in 
the six hooks published during the lifetime of the 
poet. There was certainly no other author living, 
before 1609, who could have written them; and they 
must be, and always have been, included in every 
edition of Spenser’s works. 

There is good reason for supposing that he came 
to London soon after his “ Amoretti” had been 
printed in 1595 ; and, it is very possible, before the 
publication of his “ Colin Clout’s come Home again” 
in the same year: his presence may have been the 
cause of its ultimate appearance, after a delay of 
nearly four years. Considering the character of this 
poem, it deserves remark that no entry of it for 
licence is to be met with in the books at Stationers’ 


' The general title-page of the edit. folio 1611, runs thus :— 
** The Faerie Queen: The Shepheards Calendar: Together 
with the other Works of England’s Arch-Poét, Edm. Spenser : 
Collected into one Volume, and carefully corrected. —Printed 
by H. L. for Mathew Lownes. Anno Dom. 1611.” 
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Hall. Perhaps Ponsonby did not present it for the 
purpose, nor sought to obtain the imprimatur of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, of the Bishop of London, 
or of any other competent authority. For a small 
part of the volume, viz. Lodowick Bryskett’s ‘‘ Mourn- 
ing Muse of Thestylis,’ it may be remembered (p. 
xxxill.) that a licence had been obtained as long since 
as August, 1587; and in the doubt whether more need 
be done, the publisher may have been satisfied with 
that. Those pieces which bear the date of 1596, in- 
cluding, of course, the continuation of “* The Faerie 
Queene,” we may take it for granted underwent 
Spenser’s supervision while he remained in England, 
and while they were going through the press. One of 
these, the ‘‘ Four Hymns,” is separately dated from 
Greenwich in Sept. 1596. 

When, however, Spenser came to London in 1595, 
he had business that demanded his attention quite as 
much as the printing and publication of his works. 
This was of an unpleasant legal character ; for, in 
1593, he had been involved in a dispute with Viscount 
Fermoy, respecting lands in Shanballymore and 
‘Ballingerath, each of them claiming three plough- 
lands in the two districts. It appears, from the 
original records in the Rolls Office, Dublin, that in 
1593 Spenser had relinquished his appointment of 
Secretary to the Council of Munster to a person of 
the name of Nicholas Curteys; but, with a covenant 
that ‘* during life he (Spenser) should be free in the 
said office for his causes.” Viscount I’ermoy alleged 
that, on this account, Spenser had multiplied suits 
against him upon pretended titles; one of which 
titles was that of Joan Ny Callaghan, a party Spenser 
(whom Lord Fermoy terms ‘“‘a heavy adversary ”) 
supported. It was affirmed in Lord Fermoy’s petition, 
that Edmund Spenser, of Kilcolman, gentleman, had 
entered into lands not belonging to him, and had done 
waste there upon the timber and corn-crops to the 
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extent of £200. Itis added that Spenser had indeed 
appeared in person, but that he had neglected to 
answer the charges, though several days had been 
appointed for the purpose ; and that in the end, on 
the 12th February, 1594-5, possession was decreed to 
Lord Fermoy. 

This proceeding in equity, if it had not hastened our 
poet’s repair to London, may have been part of the 
business he was bound to attend to when he arrived 
there. It very possibly preyed upon his sensitive 
mind during his stay ; and it may even have flavoured 
with bitterness some passages against Court and 
courtiers, which almost read like after-thoughts, and 
may have been added to “ Colin Clout’s come Home 
again” while it was in the process of printing. A 
decree had been pronounced against him, and 
especially in the absence of Raleigh, now on his 
voyage to Guiana, Spenser may have sought in vain 
for support against Viscount Fermoy. For aught that 
appears to the contrary, the land, as decreed, re- 
mained in the hands of his lordship, and our poet may 
even have been compelled to make compensation for 
the waste and injury done to the wood and corn on 
the property. 

At all events, Spenser’s life, in 1596, must have 
been a very busy one, independently of any occupa- 
tion of his time at court, and in Courts, to counteract 
the proceedings of Lord Fermoy in the Irish Chan- 
cery and-Rolls. To this year belong, besides the 
three latest extant books of “‘ The Faerie Queene,” 
three other publications, to which we shall advert in 
succession, viz. ‘“ Four Hymnes,” “ Daphnaida,” and 
“* Prothalamion.” 

As to the first ; we learn from the dedication to the 
Countesses of Cumberland and Warwick, dated 1st 
Sept. 1596, that Spenser ‘in the greener times of his 
youth,” had composed two hymns in praise of earthly 
love and natural beauty. They may not have been 
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originally printed, because at that time poems were 
often multiplied in manuscript; but the author tells 
us that so “‘ many copies of his two hymns were scat- 
tered abroad,” that he was unable to “ call them in” 
at the instance of one of the ladies, who seems to have 
been more scandalized by them than the other. In 
order, therefore, to counteract the real or supposed 
mischief that might have been occasioned by such 
warm and zealous effusions, he resolved to write two 
other hymns, of an entirely different character and 
complexion, devoted to the praise of heavenly love 
and celestial beauty. 

Such is the history the author gives of these con- 
trasted productions of two distant periods of his life, 
meant to bear the stamp of each period. Inasmuch, 
however, as the two hymns on earthly love and natural 
beauty are placed first in the tract, and as Spenser 
was not then forty-four years old, and had recently 
married a wife with whom he was enraptured, we 
may be permitted to doubt whether, after all, the less 
spiritual pieces were not his favourites ; and whether 
their antidotes, which are postponed to the others, 
however choicely and piously worded, did, even in his 
own mind, neutralise the glowing descriptions he had 
already given of less refined and mundane perfections. 
Following, as they did in 1596, his own empassioned, 
and almost gorgeous “ Epithalamion” of 1595, he 
seems to have sat down to the composition of the 
hymns on heavenly love and beauty more as a task 
that he was enjoined to perform, than because in his 
heart heconsidered it necessary to balance the account 
by this somewhat new application of the rule of 
poetical justice. 

Of “ Daphnaida,” also printed in 1596, which suc- 
ceeds the “ Four Hymnes,” we have already said 
something under the proper date (p. iv.), for Spen- 
ser’s dedication of it to the Marchioness of North- 
ampton is of the 1st Jan. 1591. 

z 
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‘* Prothalamion,” on the double marriage of the two 
Ladies Somerset with Mr. Guildford and Mr. Peter, 
has no dedication ; but the date on the title-page is 
1596, and it was certainly written shortly before it 
was printed. In the very commencement, Spenser, in 
his own person, inveighs against the tedious and 
anxious years he had wasted in expectation at Court; 
but we do not find that he put an end to such vexa- 
tions, by returning to Ireland, until some time after- 
wards. It is a theme of which, apparently, he was not 
so soon weary as his readers; but there is a more im- 
portant personal allusion in “ Prothalamion,” where 
Spenser informs us that he was born in “merry London.” 
This statement is of great interest to his biographers, 
and we have already availed ourselves of it, near the 
opening of the present memoir (p.x.). About this period 
Spenser was enjoying the patronage, and most likely 
the society, of Robert Devereux, the young, gallant, 
but wayward Earl of Essex ; and, in the later part 
of the poem under consideration, he goes somewhat 
out of his way to bestow very sounding applause upon 
the recent expedition to Cadiz and its commander. 
This circumstance alone would be sufficient to settle 
the date of the production after 10th Aug. 1596, if 
there were any doubt about it: it was at the mansion 
of the Earl of Essex, on the bank of the Thames near 
the Temple, that the bridegrooms awaited the arrival 
of their affianced ladies. 

This seems to have been the last extant poetical 
production by Spenser, and the last published by 
William Ponsonby : after 1596 the copyrights of all 
Ponsonby’s various publications were assigned to 
Matthew Lownes, who, as we have meftioned, subse- 
quently issued impressions of Spenser’s works in folio. 

Most of the biographers of Spenser concur in 
opinion that the only remaining work of which we 
have now to speak,—his political tract called “ A 
View of the State of Ireland, written dialogue-wise 
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between Eudoxus and Irenzeus,”—came from his pen 
in 1596, and was presented to various noblemen, 
officers of the government, and others, before his re- 
turn to Kilcolman. It was not printed until Sir 
James Ware caused an impression of it to be made 
in Dublin in 1633; but it had been long previously 
known by manuscript repetitions.! The. evidence is 
by no means soncludiees but we are led to believe that 
it was composed in England. Eudoxus represents an 
Englishman, who is desirous to be instructed on the 
condition and prospects of Ireland; while Trenzeus, 
“having lately come from thence,” is Spenser, who 
procee eds to give his friend the information he re- 

quires. He thought that English statesmen were not 
adequately acquainted with matters which, during his 
residence in Ireland, and in consequence of his afliciAl 
employments, had come to his knowledge ; and he 
therefore set about the composition of the tract for 
the purpose of supplying their deficiencies. Several 
of the manuscript copies bear the date of 1596, and 
we know that Spenser was then resident in the me- 
tropolis. At the same time there is nothing to show 
positively that this “ View of the State of Ireland ” 
was not written in that country, and afterwards sent 
over to this. That Irenzeus had lately come from 
Ireland, and was therefore more competent to the task 
he had undertaken, might be merely a convenient 
fiction. 

There is a material fact regarding this dialogue that 
has never yet been stated, although it is found in a 
source over and over again consulted for curious in- 
telligence respecting our early literature. We allude 
to the Registers of the Stationers’ Company ; and if 
we did not know, from repeated experience, how cur- 
sorily and carelessly old books and papers are fre- 
quently examined, even by those who profess to have 


* We know of at least eight manuscript copies, and all are 
entitled ‘“‘ A View of the State of Ireland.” 
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bestowed much time and attention upon them, we 
might be surprised at the omission in this instance. 
Spenser’s manuscript, on the state of Ireland at the 
close of the sixteenth century, was entered for publi- 
cation; and at a date certainly subsequent to his 
arrival on his property near Cork. The memoran- 
dum runs as follows; and the caution at the end of it, 
considering the nature of the subject, is particularly 
deserving of notice. Matthew Lownes, in whose 
name the entry was made, had then succeeded Pon- 
sonby in business ; and, like Ponsonby, he may have 
been put in possession of the manuscript, scarcely by 
Spenser himself, but by some of his incautious 
friends :— 
“xiili Aprilis [1598 ] 
Mathewe Lownes. Entred for his Copie un- 
der thand of M* Warden Man, a 
booke intituled A viewe of the pre- 
sent State of Ireland, discoursed by 
wayeof Dialogue betweene Eudoxus 
and Irenius: upon Condition that 


he gett further aucthoritie before 
yt be prynted. vj” 


The book was therefore unprinted, when it was 
brought to Stationers’ Hall in order to secure to 
Lownes a licence for the publication of it; and the 
subject of it, at that particular period, was deemed 
one of so much doubt and delicacy, that the autho- 
rity of Warden Man, himself a bookseller or stationer, 
was not deemed suflicient. In general, in 1598, for 
ordinary works in prose or verse, the approbation of 
both the wardens, or even of one warden, was held 
adequate; but, in cases where political or religious 
questions were handled, the sanction of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, or of some public functionary, 
was almost indispensable. ‘Therefore, before our 
poet’s “ View of the State of Ireland” could even be 
put into a printer’s hands, “ further authority” was 
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required at Stationers’ Hall; and, for aught that 
appears, Lownes either failed to obtain it, or the 
publication of the tract was expressly forbidden. 
This circumstance may account for the existence of 
so many manuscript copies of the dialogue ; for, if it 
were known to have been written, and not allowed 
to be printed, curiosity would be ardent in order to 
procure a sight of it. 

If Spenser were not detained in London, where 
we imagine his pamphlet to have been composed, by 
any question regarding it, there is every reason to 
believe that he returned with his wife, and such 
family as she had produced him, to Kilcolman, early 
in 1597. The course of extreme severity by which 
Treland, according to Spenser’s plan, was to be brought 
into obedience, and kept under subjection, together 
with his vindication of the administration of Arthur 
Lord Grey of Wilton, could hardly have been accept- 
able to many of the Protestants of England, and 
must have been utterly detestable to all the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland. Consequently, if the character 
of Spenser’s unscrupulous recommendations had 
preceded him to Dublin and Cork, we can easily 
believe that his residence at Kilcolman, on a large 
and rich portion of the forfeited estates of a fa- 
vourite family, would neither have been agreeable 
nor secure. 

This might be one reason why he himself should 
wish his “ View of the State of Ireland” to remain 
unprinted, and to be kept, as strictly as possible, in 
a comparatively few hands. It seems out of the 
question for any man, who had suggested such a sys- 
tem of coercion, to hope to take up his abode, with 
any chance of personal safety, excepting within some 
fortified place, far within the English pale of pro- 
tection: yet where Spenser resided he must have 
been peculiarly exposed to hostile forays and incur- 
sions. Accordingly, we shall see, in the sequel, that 
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he cruelly paid the penalty of the advice he had ten- 
dered to his Sovereign and her council. If that 
advice had been adopted, and if his plans of terror 
and subjugation had succeeded, his property might 
have been for the time preserved; but as it was not 
adopted, as his advice was not even listened to, when 
the character of that advice became known, we can 
scarcely suppose that his return to Ireland would 
even be voluntary, because he must have felt con- 
vinced that his life and fortunes would thereby be 
placed at the mercy of the merciless, 

Still, the state of his affairs, and the nature of all 
he possessed in the world, may have been such as 
imperatively to demand his presence at Kilcolman. 
He was, besides, thoroughly weary of delays and dis- 
appointments at the English Court : his suits, what - 
ever they may have been, were postponed or rejected; 


and some of the latest verses he ever printed revived 
the old theme of his 


“long fruitless stay 
In Princes Court, and expectation vayne 
Of idle hopes, which still doe fly away 
Like empty shaddowes.” ! 


On behalf of Lord Grey he takes credit, in his 
“ View,” for the thirteen years of comparative tran- 
quillity which followed his lordship’s firm, though 
severe, administration of the government of Ireland ; 
but at the date when our poet was compelled (it 
must surely have been compulsion) to go back to 
Kilcolman everything seemed ripening into a new 
rebellion. We can therefore hardly suppose that, at 
such a period and with such appearances, he could 
either have leisure or inclination to write the two 
Cantos of “ Mutability,” which are said to have been 
saved from among his papers; and we utterly dis- 
believe the statement that he had then actually com- 


1 “ Prothalamion,” vol. Vs pe FL i 
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pleted the remaining six books of “The Faerie 
Queene,” which are reported to have been lost by 
the carelessness of a servant, submerged in St. 
George’s Channel, or consumed in the fire that 
burned his dwelling. Persons who so think can have 
no notion of the freedom from anxiety, the tranquillity 
and power of abstraction necessary for poetical com- 
position, and more especially for that poetical com- 
position, where the nicest mechanical construction is 
to be displayed, in combination with the highest ex- 
ercise of invention. 

If, indeed, Spenser composed more of his great 
subject than has come down to us, he must have 
done so in England, before he returned to Ireland 
in 1597; but that seems impossible, when we call 
to mind that, independently of superintending the 
printing of the second volume of “The Faerie 
Queene,” and reprinting the first, he wrote at least 
two other works, and corrected a third; all of which 
bear date in 1596. Besides, to that year is generally, 
if not universally, assigned the composition of his 
prose “ View of the State of Ireland.” 

There is a circumstance, either unknown to, or, at 
all events, entirely unnoticed by previous biogra- 
phers, that strengthens our opinion that Spenser did 
not revisit Ireland until 1597 had commenced. It is 
this :—that in that very year a book was actually 
dedicated to him. ‘This is presenting him, in some 
sort, in'a new light—not as a patronized poet, but as 
a patron of poetry; and it is not likely that he 
would have been selected for the distinction, had he 
not been resident in the metropolis when the work 
was published. ‘The volume is a rare one, but not 
so rare (we have seen at least three copies of it) that 
it ought to have been passed over in entire silence 
with reference to the reputation and influence Spen- 
ser had at that period acquired: his pre-eminence 
as the author of “ The Faerie Queene,” and other 
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works of genius, gained him the distinction. We 
quote the title of the book at length :— 

“ Certaine ‘worthye Manuscript Poems of great 
Antiquitie Reserved long in the Studie of a North- 
folke Gentleman. And now first published by J.S. 
—The statly tragedy of Guistard and Sismond. The 
Northren Mothers Blessing. The way to Thrifte.— 
Imprinted at London by R. D. 1597.” 8yo. 

The dedication is, like Spenser’s own of his 
“Faerie Queene,” at the back of the title-page, and 
is in the simplest form, showing the good taste of 
J.S., whoever he may have been, and the high posi- 
tion of Spenser, who did not need any flourish of 
words to make people acquainted with him :— 


“* To the worthiest Poet 
Maister Ed. Spenser.” 


This is a species of testimonial that, as far as we 
remember, belongs to no other poet of that day, and 
the tribute must have been paid by genuine and 
disinterested admiration. Who J. S. may have been 
is a question we are not in a condition to answer. 

When Spenser reached Kilcolman, as we believe, 
in the spring of 1597, he found quite sufficient there 
to occupy his attention, and indeed to call for his ut- 
nost activity. That he was active, and was con- 
sidered at home qualified for a post of energy and 
responsibility, we may judge from the fact that, on 
the 30th September, 1598, the Queen wrote to the 
Irish Government especially recommending him for 
the office of Sheriff of the county of Cork. At that 
date the rebellion in Munster, in which Spenser lost 
the whole of his property, was on the eve of breaking 
out ; and in the very next month the dreadful ex- 
plosion took place. Having plundered Spenser’s 
heuse, the insurgents set fire to it; and although the 
poet and his wife escaped, an infant recently born was 
unfortunately burned. Such was Ben Jonson’s ac- 
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count to Drummond of Hawthornden, as related to 
him in 1619; and the words attributed to the English 
poet in his Conversation with the Scottish poet are 
these :— 

“That the Irish having rob’d Spenser’s goods, and 
burnt his house and a litle child new born, he and his 
wyfe escaped ; and after, he died for la[c]ke of 
bread in King Street, and refused 20 pieces sent to 
him by my Lord of Essex, and said, He was sorrie he 
had no time to spend them.—That in that paper, S. 
W. Raughly had of the Allegories of his Fayrie 
Queen, by the Blating Beast the Puritans were un- 
derstood, by the false Duessa, the Q. of Scots.” 

We are to presume that when the rebels burned 
Spenser’s house, they also burned many of his papers, 
which were, of course, most combustible ; and what 
we may, or may not have lost is incalculable—pro- 
bably, several productions of which no mention has 
ever been made; for a man with our poet’s habits, 
when at ease and leisure, must constantly have had a 
pen in his hand. We feel the utmost confidence, 
however, as already stated, that there were not among 
those papers the six concluding books of “ The 
Faerie Queene.” When Sir James Ware, in 1633, 
printed Spenser’s “ View of the State of Ireland” 
he stated, in the preface, that Spenser “ finished the 
latter part of the Faerie Queene in Ireland, and that 
it was soon after unfortunately lost by the disorder 
and abuse of a servant, whom he had sent before him 
into England.” If‘ the latter part of the Faerie 
Queene” only meant the two cantos of ‘“ Muta- 
bility,” we much doubt whether even they could have 
been composed in the then disturbed and disorganized 
condition of Ireland; but if Ware’s words refer to 
the remaining six books, which would complete the 
whole designed structure of twelve books, we do not 
believe that they ever had any existence out of the 
poet’s brain. 
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Camden’s original words, in his History of the 
reign of Elizabeth, are that Spenser was a rebellibus 
é laribus et bonis spoliatus ; but he says nothing of 
any continuation of ‘ The Faerie Queene,” which he 
could hardly have omitted to mention with the deepest 
regret, if such a grievous calamity as the destruction 
of it had really occurred. The same remark will apply 
to the silence of Ben Jonson on the point: he 
notices the loss of Spenser’s infant in the fire ; and as 
a poet, though he might not like either the stanza or 
the matter of “ The Faerie Queene,” he would surely 
have noticed, if he did not lament, the loss of the con- 
tinuation of a poem of such extraordinary celebrity, 
had it happened. The question is not whether some 
of Spenser’s papers were consumed—of that there can 
hardly be a doubt—but whether among them, and 
necessarily filling very many sheets and quires, were 
six new cantos of “The Faerie Queene” from the 
seventh to the twelfth inclusive—as much in fact un- 
printed, as had been already printed in 1590 and 1596. 

Browne, in his * Britannias Pastorals,” published in 
1616, where he so gracefully grieves over the fact, 
that Spenser had not lived to “end his melodious 
song,” would unquestionably have more bitterly 
grieved over the ravages of the fire which had des- 
troyed the conclusion of so great a glory to our 
literature, had that disaster befallen it, and the world. 

Hitherto we have seen that it is mere inference to 
say that any of Spenser’s papers, whether manuscript 
or printed, were burned at Kileolman; Ben Jonson 
and Browne do not mention papers, though we can 
have no doubt upon the point ; but Todd was the first 
to adduce an epigram by Sir John Stradling, pub- 
lished in 1607, and possibly composed several years 
before, by which it is made clear that some of Spen- 
ser’s manuscripts were burned by Irish outlaws in 
the rebellion. The title of the epigram is really all 
that is valuable for our purpose, and it runs thus :— 
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“Ad Edm. Spencer, eximium poétam, de exemplari- 
bus suis quibusdam manuscriptis, ab Hibernicis exlegi- 
bus igne crematis in Hibernicd defectione.” 

Still, there is not one word to show that these 
“manuscripts” in any way related to “The Faerie 
Queene,”—a poem so notorious as well as so admir- 
able, that, if any portion of it had been destroyed by 
the fire lighted by the Irish rebels in 1598, we should 
have heard of it, distinctly and over and over again, 
not from one, but from many quarters. It is only a 
gratuitous assumption that even the two stray cantos 
of “ Mutability ” were saved out of the fire, in which 
there is no question that our poet’s new-born infant 
was consumed. 

In an author whose works would scarcely be con- 
sulted upon such a question, and whose testimony has, 
therefore, never yet been adduced, we nevertheless 
meet with a passage that, in our view, seems to shut 
out all farther dispute. We refer to Thomas Dekker, 
who in 1606 produced a tract which was so popular 
that it immediately went through two editions, into 
the last of which he introduced various alterations : 
he called it “ A Knight’s Conjuring ;” and near the 
end of it, where he represents what was done in an 
assembly of the spirits of dead poets, he writes as 
follows :— 

‘Grave Spenser was no sooner entred into this 
Chappell of Apollo, but these elder fathers of the 
divine furie gave him a lawrer, and sung his welcome: 
Chaucer call’de him his sonne, and plac’de him at his 
right hand. All of them (at a signe given by the 
whole Quire of the Muses that brought him thither) 
closing up their lippes in silence, and turning their 
eares for attention to heare him sing out the rest of his 
Fayrie Queene’s praises.” 

Surely, if anything can be considered decisive, this 
must be so held. Dekker, a voluminous author and 
an applauded poet, mixing in the literary society of 
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the time, knew that Spenser, at the time of his death, 
had not “sung out the rest of his Fairy Queen’s 
praises ;” and if the continuation had been burned, 
or destroyed, or lost, we should never have been told 
that “the whole quire of the Muses” “turned their ears 
for attention” to listen to what they must have known 
had been completed by the author, though, owing to 
an unforeseen disaster, it was no longer in existence. 

We therefore say, without scruple or hesitation, 
that Spenser never did complete his“ Faerie Queene,” 
and that, in all human probability, no part of it was 
destroyed in the fire at Kalcolman. 

Spenser and his wife (with the loss of their infant, 
but preserving, there is every reason to believe, two 
boys) escaped, as Ben Jonson informed Drummond ; 
and he added that the poet afterwards “ died for lack 
of bread in King Street.” A question has arisen 
whether “‘ King Street” were in Dublin or in West- 
minster, and Thomas Warton asserts that ‘‘ Spenser 
died in Ireland in the most wretched condition.” 
Warton nevertheless refers to the authority of Cam- 
den, who, as we have seen, states that the poet was 
buried in Westminster Abbey, to which Warton sup- 
posed the body to have been brought from Ireland, 
by order of the Earl of Essex. What follows in 
Drummond’s notes, respecting the useless bounty of 
Lord Essex, ought to have convinced Warton that 
the incident could not have occurred in Dublin, be- 
cause the new Lord Deputy, or Lieutenant, had not 
yet taken his departure for Ireland. Spenser’s death 
certainly happened at a lodging-house or inn (diver- 
sorium) in King Street, Westminster, on 16th January, 
1598-9, about three months after he had fled from 
Ireland. 

We learn from Camden, in a passage quoted from 
his “ History of Elizabeth,” near the commencement 
of our biography (p. x.), that Spenser was interred 
not far from Chaucer, at the expense of the Earl of 
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Essex ; and in the same antiquary’s account of the 
Reges, Regine, Nobiles, et alii, buried in Westminster 
Abbey,’ we read as follows :— 

‘“Edmundus Spenser, J.ondinensis, Anglicorum 
Poetarum nostri seculi facilé princeps, quod ejus 
poemata, faventibus Musis et victuro genio conscripta, 
comprobant, obiit immatura morte anno salutis 1598, 
et prope Galfredum Chaucerum conditur; qui 
felicissimé poesin Anglicis literis primus illustravit.” 

Camden’s ‘*‘ anno salutis 1598” is, of course, to be 
taken as 1599, according to our present reckoning, 
and the precise day, viz. the 16th of January, as well 
as the place, are ascertained from the subsequent ma- 
nuscript note on the title-page of a copy of the second 
edition of “ The Faerie Queene,” which originally 
seems to have belonged to Henry Capell, and afterwards 
to Brand the antiquary :—Qui obit apud diversorium 
in platea Regia apud Westmonasterium, juxta London, 
16° die Januarit 1598: juxtaque Geffereum Chaucer, 
in eadem Ecclesia supradict. (honoratissimi Comitis 
Essexie impensis) sepelitur. 

No monument was erected to Spenser until 1620, 
when Anne Clifford, Countess of Dorset, paid Nicholas 
Stone £40 for putting up a tablet, &c., in Westminster 
Abbey, which represented that the poet was born in 
1510 and died in 1596, thus making him eighty-six 
years old (directly contradicting Camden’s immatura 
morte), when in fact he was only forty-six, at the 
time of his decease. This monument was of Purbeck 
stone, and its inscription was so decayed in 1778, that 
a sum of money was then raised, by Mason the poet 
and a few others, for its restoration with the correc- 
tion of the dates, and it appears now in the following 
form :— 


“ Heare lyes (expecting the second comminge of our Sa- 


! Imprinted in 4to., by Bollifant, in 1600; and there were, 
we believe, two subsequent editions in 1603 and 1606. 
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viour Christ Jesus) the body of Edmond Spencer the 
Prince of Poets in his tyme whose divine spirrit needs 
noe othir witnesse then the Works which he left behinde 
him. He was borne in London in the yeare 1553, and 
died in the yeare 1598.” 

According to his own account, as we have already 
explained, Spenser must have been born in 1552, and 
he certainly died in 1599, on the 16th January, which 
was then reckoned the continuation of 1598. 

Much has been written regarding the circumstances 
of the poet at the time of his death,—a question into 
which we hold it needless to enter, because, besides 
the positive assertion of Ben Jonson that Spenser 
‘“‘ died for lack of bread,” and that the “ twenty 
pieces sent to him by the Earl of Essex” came too 
late to be of service, all contemporary authorities 
agree that he expired in penury. Camden Says in 
Angliam inops reversus; and though Spenser’s in- 
come, including his pension, may have been, under 
ordinary circumstances, sufficient for comfortable 
maintenance, yet, driven as he was from blazing Kil- 
colman by the rebels, he may not have had where- 
with to support himself in sickness and sorrow when 
he reached London. We will not refer here, as has 
been done over and over again, to such confirmatory 
statements as we find in the play of “ The Return 
from Parnassus,” not printed until 1606, though 
written before the demise of Elizabeth; but we may 
venture to quote an entirely new authority upon the 
point, equally minute and decisive; and the more 
valuable because it confirms the statement of Ben Jon- 
son in nearly every particular : yet, as far as we know, 
it was written from quite independent information. 
It is contained in a poem, dated 1620, preserved in 
the British Museum (Royal MSS. 17, B. xv.), and 
was written by a person of the name of John Lane, 
under the title of “ Tritons Trumpet :” it is wretched 
stuff as poetry, but very important as fact. Lane js 
reproaching England for scorning the Muse :— 
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“ How they from my deere Spenser stood alooff 
When verbale drones, of vertuous merit scant, 
Suffred that gentle poet die of want ! 

One onlie, knowinge generositie, 

And finding he n’oold crave for modestie, 

Him sent in greatest sicknes crownes good store ; 
So Robert Essex did, honor’s decore. 

Nathles, of pininge griefe and wante’s decaie, 
Hee much thoncke that stowt Earle, that thus gan saie, 
The medcine comes too late to the patient: 

Tho died.” 


The above, with a little confusion of persons, most 
circumstantially supports what Ben Jonson told 
Drummond; for here we see Spenser “ dying for 
want,” but receiving pecuniary aid from Essex, and 
sending back word that he thanked the Earl, though, 
in the poet’s then condition, the money could be of 
no use to him. Ifthe donation did not arrive in time 
for Spenser to spend it himself—for Lane tells us that 
the poet “tho (then) died,” immediately after he had 
said that “ the medicine came too late”—it does not 
appear that “ the good store of crownes” was returned 
to the noble donor, though some have argued upon 
that supposition, and the Earl’s bounty probably was 
employed to relieve the pressing wants of the poet's 
family. 

That family, besides his wife, consisted of two sons ; 
so that, including the infant burned at Kilcolman, 
Spenser had three children born to him since his 
marriage on St. Barnabas day, 1594. ‘These were, 
of course, left destitute ; for all the father’s property 
in Ireland had been seized or destroyed by the rebels, 
the salary from his clerkship of the Council of Munster 
had been at an end for some years, and his pension 
ceased with his life. A petition was consequently 
presented to the Queen’s Council, either by the wife 
or on her behalf, in consequence of which eight of 
the most distinguished members, including the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Lord Treasurer, and the 
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Lord Keeper, wrote on the 29th March, 1601 (that 
is to say, about a year and a quarter after Spenser’s 
death), to Sir George Carew, President of Munster, 
desiring him to afford such favour and assistance to 
the widow as the case seemed to require. 

Spenser’s two sons were named Sylvanus and Pe- 
regrine ; but what portion of their father’s estate they 
or their mother re-obtained, in consequence of the 
letter of the Council, we cannot hope to ascertain. 
We have before us a broadside exactly similar to that 
deposited in the British Museum (not very accurately 
reprinted by Todd), from which it is evident that 
Sylvanus was the elder brother; and that, in order 
to prefer Peregrine in marriage, he gave him (at 
what date is not mentioned) part of the family estate 
in the county of Cork. Sylvanus himself married 
Ellen Nangle, the daughter of David Nangle of 
Moneanymy, near Kilcolman, and had two sons, Ed- 
mund and William: the latter, describing himself as 
‘* orandson and heir to Edmund Spenser, the poet,” 
became petitioner to the Crown, in 1700 or 1701, for 
that part of the paternal estate which had been given 
by Sylvanus to Peregrine, and forfeited by Peregrine’s 
son, Hugoline, on account of rebellion and outlawry, 
both in 1641 and in 1688. Edmund, the elder son of 
Sylvanus, is understood to have died unmarried. 
After the commencement of the eighteenth century 
the relationships become altogether confused and 
doubtful, even as to the immediate descendants of 
our poet; and it has been contended of late years 
that, besides the infant burned at Kilcolman, and 
Sylvanus and Peregrine, Spenser left two other chil- 
dren, named respectively Lawrence and Katherine: 
if so, he must have had five children between his mar- 
riage in the middle of 1594, and his death in the be- 
ginning of 1599—a statement not very likely in it- 
self, and not by any means consistent with the other 
information we possess. Had any will of the poet, 
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or letters of administration of his property, been dis- 
covered in the usual depository, or elsewhere,’ it 
would, no doubt, have cleared away some of the ob- 
scurities at present hanging over the history of his 
successors. 

His widow married again before 1603, perhaps 
owing partly to the property she had acquired 
under the Council’s Letter. Her second husband’s 
name was Roger Seckerstone, as we learn from a 
petition, presented to the Lord Chancellor for Ireland 
in 1603, in which Sylvanus Spenser set forth that his 
father, Edmund, the poet, had been “ seized in his 
demesne as of fee of the castle of Kilcolman, and 
divers other lands and tenements in the county of 
Cork,” which descended to the petitioner ; but that 
Roger Seckerstone, who had married his mother, 
unjustly detained the evidences of the estate, and 
thereby prevented the commencement of any action at: 
law for the recovery ofthe property. The damage, how- 
ever, was only laid at £100; andthe prayer of the pe- 
tition was, that Seckerstone and his wife (the widow 
of Edmund Spenser, and the mother of Sylvanus) 
might be compelled to give up the muniments of 
which they had wrongful possession. What was the 
result is not distinctly known, but Sylvanus was sub- 
sequently the owner of, at least, a part of the lands 
and tenements in dispute. 

Several portraits of Spenser arein existence; but it 
is difficult to settle the degree of authenticity belonging 
to them. The late Mr. Rodd, of Newport Street, 
had a miniature of the poet in his possession in 1845, 
and perhaps afterwards, which corresponded pretty 
exactly with the ordinary representations ; but what 


1 A diligent search was instituted at Doctors’ Commons 
by Mr. G. Chalmers at the end of the last century, and it 
has several times since been renewed, but without avail. 
Recently inquiries have been made in Ireland, but, we are 
sorry to add, without more success. 
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became of it is not known to us. The features were 
sharp and delicately formed, the nose long, and the 
mouth refined; but the lower part of the face pro- 
jected, and the high forehead receded, while the eyes 
and eyebrows did not very harmoniously range. 
Christopher Beeston, who was much concerned with 
poets and theatres during the reigns of James and 
Charles, and survived the Restoration, informed 
Aubrey that Spenser was “ a little man with short 
hair, a small band and cuffs:” the latter part of this 
statement does not tally with the usual engravings, 
where the poet is represented in a large flourishing 
laced ruff. Perhaps Beeston’s account applied to 
Spenser when, later in life, he was more intimately 
connected with the puritanical party. 

Our biographical account of the author of “ The 
Faerie Queene” has run out to a length we neither 
intended nor anticipated ; and as, in the course of at; 
we have interspersed such remarks, critical and per- 
sonal as the occasion seemed to require, we shall not 
occupy farther space by repeating observations which 
during the last century have become trite, and there- 
fore wearisome. It would be easy to fill many pages 
with the common-places of such as have written upon 
the poetry and powers of Spenser; but remarks of 
the kind, even if vigorous and original (and in these 
respects they have usually been deficient), would 
fall, in our day, upon impatient ears, anxious rather 
to judge for themselves, than willing to take the 
questionable word of an editor. A just estimate of 
Spenser, as a man and as a poet, can, of course, best 
be derived from his life and productions. To the 
first we have fortunately been able to add some 
new particulars : to the last nothing, but in the shape 
of restorations and corrections of his text. 


THE 


SHEPHEARDES CALENDER: 


CONTEYNING TWELVE AEGLOGUES, 
PROPORTIONABLE 


TO THE TWELVE MONETHES. 


ENTITLED 
To the noble and vertuous Gentleman, moft worthy of 
all titles both of learning and chevalrie, 


M. PHILIP SIDNEY. 


AT LONDON 


Printed by HuGH SINGLETON, dwelling in 
Creede Lane neere unto Ludgate at the 
figne of the gylden Tunne, and 
are there to be folde. 


1579: 


TO HIS BOOKE. 


OE, little booke: thy selfe present, 
As child whose parent is unkent, 

To him that is the president 
Of Noblesse and of chevalree : 
And if that Envie barke at thee, 
As sure it will, for succoure flee 
Under the shadow of his wing ; 
And, asked who thee forth did bring, 
A shepheards swaine, saye, did thee sing, 
All as his straying flocke he fedde: 
And, when his honor has thee redde, 
Crave pardon for my hardyhedde. 
But, if that any aske thy name, 
Say, thou wert basebegot with blame: 
For thy thereof thou takest shame. 
And, when thou art past jeopardee, 
Come tell me what was sayd of mee, 
And I will send more after thee. 
Ivueriro. 


TO THE MOST EXCELLENT AND LEARNED, 
BOTH ORATOR AND POETE, 


MAYSTER GABRIELL HARVEY, 


His verie special and singular good frend E. K. com- 
mendeth the good lyking of this his labour, and the 
patronage of the new Poete. 


SSS pe NCOUTHE, unkiste, sayde the old 
Alek ‘If famous Poete Chaucer: whom for his ex- 
cellencieand wonderfull skil in making, 
his scholler Lidgate, a worthy scholler 
= of so excellent a maister, calleth the 
Loadstarre of our Language; and whom our Colin 
clout, in his Aiglogue, calleth Tityrus the God of shep- 
heards, comparing hym to the worthines of the Roman 
Tityrus, Virgile. Which proverbe, myne owne good 
friend Ma. Harvey, as in that good old Poete it served 
well Pandares purpose for the bolstering of his baudie 
brocage, so very well taketh place in this our new 
Poete, who for that he is uncouthe (as said Chaucer) 
is unkist, and unknown to most men, is regarded but 
of few. But I dout not, so soone as his name shall 
come into the knowledg of men, and his woorthines 
bee sounded in the tromp of Fame, but that hee 
shall bee not onely kiste, but also beloved of all, 
imbraced of the most, and wondred at of the best. 
No lesse, I thinke, deserveth his. wittinesse in 
devising, his pithinesse in uttering, his complaints of 
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love so lovely, his discourses of pleasure so pleasantly, 
his pastoral rudenes, his morall wisenesse, his dewe 
observing of Decorum everye where, in personages, 
in seasons, in matter, in speach; and generally, in al 
seemely simplycitie of handeling his matters, and 
framing his words: the which, of many thinges 
which in him be straunge, I know will seeme the 
straungest, the wordes them selves being so auncient, 
the knitting of them so short and intricate, and the 
whole Periode and compaste of speech so delightsome 
for the roundnesse, and so grave for the straungenesse. 
And firste of the wordes to speake, I graunt they 
bee something hard, and of most men unused, yet 
both English, and also used of most excellent 
Authours, and most famous Poetes. In whom, when 
as this our Poet hath bene much traveiled and 
throughly redd, how could it be, (as that worthy 
Oratour sayde) but that walking in the sonne, 
although for other cause he walked, yet needes he 
mought be sunburnt ; and, having the sound of those 
auncient Poetes still ringing in his eares, he mought 
needes, in singing, hit out some of theyr tunes. But 
whether he useth them by such casualtye and custome, 
or of set purpose and choyse, as thinking them fittest 
for such rustical rudenesse of shepheards, eyther for 
that theyr rough sounde would make his rymes more 
ragged and rustical; or els because such olde and obso- 
lete wordes are most used of country folke, sure I 
think, and think [think not amisse, that they bring great 
grace, and, as one would say, auctoritie to the verse. 
For albe, amongst many other faultes, it specially be 
objected of Valla against Livie, and of other against 
Saluste, that with overmuch studie they affect 
antiquitie, as coveting thereby credence and honor 
of elder yeeres ; yet I am of opinon, and eke the 
best learned are of the lyke, that those auncient 
solemne wordes are a great ornament, both in the one, 
and in the other: the one labouring to set forth in 
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hys worke an eternall image of antiquitie, and the 
other carefully discoursing matters of gravity and 
importaunce. For, if my memory faile not, Tullie, in 
that booke wherein he endevoureth to set forth the 
paterne of a perfect Oratour, sayth that ofttimes an 
ancient worde maketh the style seeme grave, and as 
it were reverend, no otherwise then we honour and 
reverence gray heares, for a certein religious regard 
which we have of old age. Yet nether every where 
must old words be stuffed in, nor the commen Dia- 
lecte and maner of speaking so corrupted therby, 
that, as in olde buildings, it seme disorderly and 
ruinous. But all as in most exquisite pictures they 
use to blaze and portraict not only the daintie linea- 
ments of beautye, but also rounde about it to shadowe 
the rude thickets and craggy clifts, that, by the 
basenesse of such parts, more excellency may accrew 
to the principall: for oftimes we fynde our selves, I 
knowe not how, singularly delighted with the shewe 
of such naturall rudenesse, and take great pleasure 
in that disorderly order. Even so doe those rough 
and harsh termes enlumine, and make more clearly 
to appeare, the brightnesse of brave and glorious 
wordes. So ofentimes a dischorde in Musick maketh 
a comely concordaunce: so great delight tooke the 
worthy Poete Alceus to behold a blemish in the joynt 
of a wel shaped body. But, if any will rashly blame 
such his purpose in choyse of old and unwonted 
wordes, him may I more justly blame and condemne, 
or of witlesse headinesse in judging, or of heedelesse 
hardinesse in condemning; for, not marking the 
compasse of hys bent, he wil judge of the length of 
his cast: for in my opinion it is one speciall praise of 
many, whych are dew to this Poete, that he hath 
laboured to restore, as to theyr rightfull heritage, 
such good and naturall English words, as have ben 
long time out of use, and almost cleare disherited. 
Whichis the onely cause, that our Mother tonge, which 
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truely of it self is both ful enough for prose, and stately 
enough for verse, hath long time ben counted most 
bare and barren of both. Which default when as some 
endevoured to salve and recure, they patched up the 
holes with peces and rags of other languages, bor- 
rowing here of the french, there of the Italian, every 
where of the Latine; not weighing how il those 
tongues accorde with themselves, but much worse 
with ours: So now they have made our English 
tongue a gallimaufray, or hodgepodge of al other 
speches. Other some, not so wel seene in the 
English tonge as perhaps in other languages, if they 
happen to heare an olde word, albeit very naturall and 
significant, crye out straightway, that we speak no 
English, but gibbrish, or rather such as in olde time 
Evanders mother spake: whose first shame is, that 
they are not ashamed, in their own mother tonge, 
straungers to bee counted and alienes. The second 
shame no lesse then the first, that what so they under- 
stand not, they streight way deeme to be senselesse, 
and not at al to be understode. Much like to the 
Mole in Asopes fable, that, being blynd her selfe, 
would in no wise be perswaded, that any beast could 
see. The last, more shameful then both, that of their 
owne country and natural speach, which together with 
their Nourses milke they sucked, they have so base 
regard and bastard judgement, that they will not onely 
themselves not labor to garnish and beautifie it, but 
also repine, that of other it shold be embellished. 
Like to the dogge in the maunger, that him selfe can 
eate no hay, and yet barketh at the hungry bullock, 
that so faine would feede: whose currish kinde, 
though [it] cannot be kept from barking, yet I conne 
them thanke that they refrain from byting. 

Now, for the knitting of sentences, which they call 
the joynts and members therof, & for al the com- 
passe of the speech, it is round without roughnesse, 
and learned without hardnes, such indeede as may be 
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perceyved of the leaste, understoode of the most, but 
judged onely of the learned. For what in most 
English wryters useth to be loose, and as it were 
ungyrt, in this Authour is well grounded, finely 
framed, and strongly trussed up together. In regard 
whereof, I scorne and spue out the rake-hellye route 
of our ragged rymers (for so themselves use to hunt 
the letter) which without learning boste, without 
judgement jangle, without reason rage and fome, as if 
some instinct of Poeticall spirite had newly ravished 
them above the meannesse of commen capacitie. And 
being, in the middest of all theyr braverie, sodenly, 
eyther for want of matter, or ryme, or having forgotten 
theyr former conceyt, they seeme to be so pained and 
traveiled in theyr remembrance, as it were a woman 
in childebirth, or as that same Pythia, when the traunce 
came upon her: “ Os rabidum fera corda domans, &c.” 

Nethelesse, let them a Gods name feede on theyr 
owne folly, so they seeke not to darken the beames of 
others glory. As for Colin, under whose person the 
Authour selfe is shadowed, how furre he is from such 
vaunted titles and glorious showes, both him selfe 
sheweth, where he sayth, 

‘¢Of Muses Hobbin, I conne no skill.” And 
‘¢ Enough is me to paint out my unrest, &c.” 

And also appeareth by the basenesse of the name, 
wherein it seemeth he chose rather to unfold great 
matter of argument covertly then, professing it, not 
suffice thereto accordingly. Which moved him rather 
in Aglogues then other wise to write, doubting 
perhaps his habilitie, which he little needed, or mynd- 
ing to furnish our tongue with this kinde, wherein it 
faulteth ; or following the example of the best and 
most auncient Poetes, which devised this kinde of 
wryting, being both so base for the matter, and 
homely for the manner, at the first to trie theyr 
habilities ; and as young birdes, that be newly crept 
out of the nest, by little first to prove theyr tender 
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wyngs, before they make a greater flyght. So flew 
Theocritus, as you may perceive he was allreadie full 
fledged. So flewe Virgile, as not yet well feeling his 
winges. So flew Mantuane, as not being full somd. 
So Petrarque. So Boccace. So Marot, Sanazarus, 
and also diverse other excellent both Italian and 
French Poetes, whose foting this Author every where 
followeth ; yet so as few, but they be wel sented, can 
trace him out. So finally flyeth this our new Poete 
as a birde whose principals be scarce growen out, but 
yet as that in time shall be hable to keepe wing with 
the best. 

Now, as touching the generall dryft and purpose 
of his Avglogues, I mind not to say much, him selfe 
laboring to conceale it. Onely this appeareth, that 
his unstayed yougth had long wandred in the common 
Labyrinth of Love,in which time to mitigate and allay 
the heate of his passion, or els to warne (as he sayth) 
the young shepheards, as his equalls and companions, 
of his unfortunate folly, he compiled these xij 
/Eglogues, which, for that they be proportioned to the 
state of the xij monethes, he termeth the Shepheards 
Calender, applying an olde name to a new worke. 
Hereunto have I added a certaine Glosse, or scholion, 
for thexposition of olde wordes, and harder phrases, 
which maner of glosing and commenting, well I 
wote, wil seeme straunge and rare in our tongue: 
yet, for somuch as I knewe many excellent and 
proper devises, both in wordes and matter, would 
passe in the speedie course of reading, either as 
unknowen, or as not marked; and that in this kind, 
as in other, we might be equal to the learned of other 
nations, I thought good to take the paines upon me, 
the rather for that by meanes of some familiar 
acquaintance I was made privie to his counsell and 
secret meaning in them, as also in sundrie other works 
of his, which albeit I know he nothing so much hateth 
as to promulgate, yet thus much have I adventured 
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upon his frendship, him selfe being for long time 
furre estraunged; hoping that this will the rather 
occasion him to put forth diverse other excellent 
works of his, which slepe in silence; as his Dreames, 
his Legendes, his Court of Cupide, and sondry others, 
whose commendation to set out were verye vaine, the 
things though worthie of many, yet beeing knowen to 
fewe. ‘These my present paynes, if to any they be 
pleasurable or profitable, be you judge, mine own 
good maister Harvey, to whom I have, both in respect 
of your worthines generally, and otherwyse upon 
some particular and special considerations, voued this 
my labour, and the maydenhead of this our commen 
frends Poetrie; himselfe having already in the begin- 
ning dedicated it to the Noble and worthy Gentleman, 
the right worshipfull Ma. Phi. Sidney, a special 
favourer and maintainer of all kind of learning. 
Whose cause, I pray you, Sir, yf Envie shall stur up 
any wrongful accusasion, defend with your mightie 
Rhetorick and other your rare gifts of learning, as 
you can, and shield with your good wil, as you ought, 
against the malice and outrage of so many enemies, as 
I know will bee set on fire with the sparks of his 
kindled glory. And thus recommending the Author 
unto you, as unto his most special good frend, and 
my selfe unto you both, as one making singuler 
account of two so very good & so choise friends, I 
bid you both most hartely farwel, and commit you 
and your commendable studies to the tuicion of the 


greatest. 
Your owne assuredly to be commaunded, 
Tess 
Post ser. 


Now I trust, M. Harvey, that upon sight of your 
speciall frends and fellow Poets doings, or els for envie 
of so many unworthy Quidams, which catch at the 
garlond which to you alone is dewe, you will be per- 
swaded to plucke out of the hatefull darknesse those 
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so many excellent English poemes of yours which lye 
hid, and bring them forth to eternall light. Trust me, 
you doe both them great wrong, in depriving them of 
the desired sonne ; and also your selfe, in smoothering 
your deserved praises; and all men generally, in 
withholding from them so divine pleasures, which they 
might conceive of your gallant English verses, as they 
have already done of your Latine Poemes, which, in 
my opinion, both for invention and Elocution are 
very delicate and superexcellent. And thus againe 
I take my leave of my good Mayster Harvey: from 
my lodging at London this 10 of Aprill, 1579. 


THE GENERALL ARGUMENT OF 
THE WHOLE BOOKE. 


r& (SITTLE, I hope, needeth me at large to 
as B) p a. © 

4 discourse the first Originall of Aglogues, 
15%) having alreadie touched the same. But, 


best learned (as they think), I wyll say somewhat 
thereof, beeing not at all impertinent to my present 
purpose. 

They were first of the Greekes, the inventours of 
them, called Zglogai, as it were aiywy, or atyovouwy 
Adyou, that is, Goteheardstales. For although in Vir- 
gile and others the speakers be most Shepheards and 
Goatheards, yet Theocritus, in whom is more ground 
of authoritie then in Virgile, this specially from that 
deriving, as from the first head and welspring, the 
whole Invention of his Aiglogues, maketh Goteheards 
the persons and authors of his tales. This being, who 
seeth not the grossnesse of such as by colour of 
learning would make us beleeve, that they are more 
rightly termed Eclogai, as they would say, extraor- 
dinary discourses of unnecessarie matter: which 
definition, albe in substaunce and meaning it agree 
with the nature of the thing, yet no whit answereth 
with the d&vdAvoere and interpretation of the worde. 
For they be not termed EHelogues, but Aiglogues ; 
which sentence this authour very well observing, upon 
good judgement, though indeede fewe Goteheards have 
to doe herein, nethelesse doubteth not to cal them by 
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the used and best knowen name. Other curious dis- 
courses hereof I reserve to greater occasion. 

These xij Aiglogues, every where answering to the 
seasons of the twelve monthes, may be well devided 
into three formes or ranckes. For eyther they be 
Plaintive, as the first, the sixt, the eleventh, and the 
twelfth ; or recreative, such as al those bee, which 
conceive matter of love, or commendation of special 
personages; or Morall, which for the most part be 
mixed with some Satyrical bitternesse ; namely, the 
second, of reverence dewe to olde age; the fift, of 
coloured deceipt ; the seventh and ninth, of dissolute 
shepheards and pastours; the tenth, of contempt of 
Poetrie and pleasant wits. And to this division may 
every thing herein bee reasonably applyed a few 
onely except, whose speciall purpose and meaning I 
am not privie to. And thus much generally of these 
x1j AEglogues. Now will we speake particularly of 
all, and first of the first, which hee calleth by the first 
monethes name, Januarie: wherein to some hee may 
seeme fowly to have faulted, in that he erroniously be- 
ginneth with that moneth, which beginneth not the 
yeare. For it is wel knowen, and stoutly mainteyned 
with stronge reasons of the learned, that the yeare be- 
ginneth in March; for then the sonne reneweth his 
finished course, and the seasonable spring refresheth 
the earth, and the plesaunce thereof, being buried 
in the sadnesse of the dead winter now worne away, 
reliveth. 

This opinion maynteine the olde Astrologers and 
Philosophers, namely, the reverend Andalo, and 
Macrobius in his holydayes of Saturne ; which ac- 
coumpt also was generally observed both of Grecians 
and Romans. But, saving the leave of such learned 
heads, wee mayntaine a custome of coumpting the 
seasons from the moneth January, upon a more 
speciall cause then the heathen Philosophers ever 
coulde conceyve, that is, for the incarnation of our 
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mighty Saviour, and eternall redeemer the L. Christ, 
who, as then renewing the state of the decayed worlde, 
and returning the compasse of expyred yeares to theyr 
former date and first commencement, left to us his 
heires a memoriall of his birth in the end of the last 
yeere and beginning of the next. Which reckoning, 
beside that eternall monument of our salvation, lean- 
eth also uppon good proofe of special judgement. 

For albeit that in elder tymes, when as yet the 
coumpt of the yere was not perfected, as afterwarde it 
was by Julius Cesar, they began to tel the monethes 
from Marches beginning, and according to the same 
God (as is sayd in Scripture) comaunded the people 
of the Jewes, to count the Moneth Abil, that which 
wee call March, for the first moneth, in remembraunce 
that in that moneth he brought them out of the land 
of Agipt: yet, according to tradition of latter times, 
it hath been otherwise observed, both in government 
of the Church and rule of Mightiest Realmes. For 
from Julius Cesar who first observed the leape yeere, 
which he called Bissextilem Annum, and brought into 
a more certain course the odde wandring dayes which 
of the Greekes were called vreoBaivorrec, of the 
Romans intercalares, (for in such matter of learning 
I am forced to use the termes of the learned,) the 
monethes have beene nombred xij, which in the first 
ordinaunce of Romulus were but tenne, counting but 
ecciiij dayes in every yeare, and beginning with 
March. But Numa Pompilius, who was the father 
of al the Romain ceremonies and religion, seeing that 
reckoning to agree neither with the course of the 
sonne nor of the moone, thereunto added two 
monethes, January and February; wherin it seemeth, 
that wise king minded, upon good reason, to begin 
the yeare at Januarie, of him therefore so called tan- 
quam Janua anni, the gate and entraunce of the yere ; 
or of the name of the god Janus, to which god for 
that the olde Paynims attributed the byrth and be- 
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ginning of all creatures new comming into the worlde, 
it seemeth that he therfore to him assigned the 
beginning and first entraunce of the yeare. Which 
account for the most part hath hetherto continued : 
Notwithstanding that the Agiptians beginne theyr 
yeare at September; for that,» according to the 
opinion of the best Rabbins and very purpose of the 
Scripture selfe, God made the worlde in that Moneth, 
that is called of them Tisri. And therefore he com- 
maunded them to keepe the feast of Pavilions in 
the ende of the yeare, in the xv. day of the seventh 
moneth, which before that time was the first. 

But our Authour respecting neither the subtiltie 
of thone part, nor the antiquitie of thother, thinketh 
it fittest, according to the simplicitie of commen un- 
derstanding, to begin with Januarie; wening it per- 
haps no decorum that Shepheard should be seene in 
matter of so deepe insight, or canvase a case of so 
doubtful judgment. So therefore beginneth he, and 
so continueth he throughout. 


THE SHEPHEARDS CALENDER. 
JANUARIE. 


#GLOGA PRIMA. 


newly (as 


fection bemg very sore traveled, he 
ll case to the sadde season of the 
nd, to the frosen trees, and to his 
And lastlye, fynding himselfe 
easaunce and delights, hee breaketh 


n peeces, and casteth him selfe to the ground. 


Contin Cxiovut. 


SHEPEHEARDS boye,(no better doe 
him eall,) 

When Winters wastful spight was al- 
most spent, 

All in a sunneshine day, as did befall, 

uis flock, that had bene long ypent: 


All as the Sheepe, such was the shepeheards looke, 
For pale and wanne he was, (alas the while !) 
May seeme he lovd, or els some care he tooke ; 
Well couth hee tune his pipe and frame his stile: 10 
Tho to a hill his faynting flocke hee ledde, 
And thus him playnde, the while his shepe there 


wee 
teade. 
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“Yee Gods of love, that pitie lovers paine, 
(If any gods the paine of lovers pitie,) 
Looke from above, where you in joyes remaine, 
And bowe your eares unto my dolefull dittie: 
And, Pan, thou shepheards God that once didst love, 
Pitie the paines that thou thy selfe didst prove. 


“Thou barrein ground, whome winters wrath hath 
wasted, 
Art made a myrrhour to behold my plight : 20 
Whilome thy fresh spring flowrd, and after hasted 
Thy sommer prowde, with Daffadillies dight ; 
And now is come thy wynters stormy state, 
Thy mantle mard wherein thou mas-kedst late. 


“Such rage as winters reigneth in my heart, 
My life bloud friesing with unkindly cold ; 
Such stormy stoures do breede my balefull smart, 
As if my yeare were wast and woxen old; 
And yet, alas! but now my spring begonne, 
And yet, alas! yt is already donne. 30 


‘You naked trees, whose shady leaves are lost, 

Wherein the byrds were wont to build their bowre, 

And now are clothd with mosse and hoary frost, 

In stede of bloosmes, wherwith your buds did flowre; 
I see your teares that from your boughes doe raine, 
Whose drops in drery ysicles remaine. 


“All so my lustfull leafe is drye and sere, 
My timely buds with wayling all are wasted ; 

The blossome which my braunch of youth did beare 
With breathed sighes is blowne away and blasted; 40 
And from mine eyes the drizling teares descend, 

As on your boughes the ysicles depend. 


‘Thou feeble flocke, whose fleece is rough and rent, 
Whose knees are weake through fast and evill fare, 
Mayst witnesse well, by thy ill governement, 

Thy maysters mind is overcome with care: 


ANUARIE. wi 
Thou weake, I wanne; thou leane, I quite forlorne: 
With mourning pyne I; you with pyning mourne. 


“A thousand sithes I curse that’ carefull hower 
Wherein I longed the neighbour towne to see, 50 
And eke tenne thousand sithes I blesse the stoure 
Wherein I sawe so fayre a sicht as shee: 


Yet all for naught: such sight hath bred my bane. 
Ah, God! that love should breede both joy and payne! 


“It is not Hobbinol wherefore I plaine, 

Albee my love he seeke with dayly suit ; 

His clownish gifts and curtsies I disdaine, 

His kiddes, his cracknelles, and his early fruit. 
Ah, foolish Hobbinol! thy gyfts bene vayne ; 
Colin them gives to Rosalind againe, 60 


“T love thilke lasse, (alas! why doe I love P) 
And am forlorne, (alas! why am I lorne ?) 
Shee deignes not my good will, but doth reprove, 
And of my rurall musick holdeth scorne. 
Shepheards devise she hateth as the snake, 
And laughes the songs that Colin Clout doth make. 


“Wherefore, my pype, albee rude Pan thou please, 

Yet for thou pleasest not where most I would; 

And thou, unlucky Muse, that wontst to ease 

My musing mynd, yet canst not when thou should; 70 
Both pype and Muse shall sore the while abye.”— 
So broke his oaten pype, and down dyd lye. 


By that, the welked Phebus gan availe 
His wearie waine ; and nowe the frosty Night 
Her mantle black through heaven gan overhaile : 
Which seene, the pensife boy, halfe in despight, 
Arose, and homeward drove his sonned sheepe, 
Whose hanging heads did seeme his carefull case 
to weepe. 


COLINS EMBLEME. 
Anchora speme. 
Cc 
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ai FEBRUARIE. 
EGLOGA SECUNDA. 


ARGUMENT. 


Tus AXglogue is rather morall and generall, then bent to 
anie secrete or particular purpose. It speciallie conteyneth 
a discourse of old age, in the persone of Thenot, an olde 
Shepheard, who for “his crookednesse and unlustinesse i is 
scorned of Cuddie, an unhappy Heardmans boye. The 
matter very well accordeth with the season of the moneth, 
the yeare now drouping, and as it were drawing to his last 
age. For as in this time of yeare, so then in our bodies, 
there is a dry and withering cold, which congealeth the 
erudled blood, and frieseth ‘the wetherbeaten flesh with 
stormes of Fortune, and hoare frosts of Care. To which 
purpose the olde man telleth a tale of the Oake and the 
Bryer, so lively, and so feelingly, as, if the thing were set 
forth in some Picture before our eyes, more plainly could 
not appeare. 


Cuppir. ‘THENOT. 
Cuddie. 


These bitter blasts never ginne t’ asswage ? 
The kene cold blowes through my beaten 
hyde, 
All as I were through the body gryde: 
My ragged rontes all shiver and shake, 
As doen high Towers in an earthquake : 
They wont in the wind wagge their wrigle tayles, 
Perke as a Peacock ; but nowe it avales. 
The. Lewdly complainest thou, laesie ladde, _ 
| ’ Of Winters wracke for making thee sadde. 10 
Must not the worlde wend in his commun course, 
From good to badd, and from badde to worse, 
From worse unto that is worst of all, 


FEBRUARIE, 


And then returne to his former fall ? 

Who will not suffer the stormy time, 

Where will he live tyll the lusty prime ? 

Selfe have I worne out thrise threttie yeares, 

Some in much ioy, many in many teares, 

Yet never complained of cold nor heate, 

Of Sommers flame, nor of Winters threat, 

Ne ever was to Fortune foeman, 

But gently tooke that ungently came ; 

And ever my flocke was my chiefe care, 

Winter or Sommer they mought well fare. 
Cud. No marveile, Thenot, if thou can beare 

Cherefully the Winters wrathfull cheare ; 

For Age and Winter accord full nie, 

This chill, that cold ; this crooked, that wrye ; 

And as the lowring Wether lookes downe, 

So semest thou like good fryday to frowne : 

But my flowring youth is foe to frost, 

My shippe unwont in stormes to be tost. 


20 


The. The soveraigne of seas he blames in vaine, 


That, once sea-beate, will to sea againe: 

So loytring live you little heardgroomes, 
Keeping your beastes in the budded broomes ; 
And, when the shining sunne laugheth once, 
You deemen the Spring is come attonce ; 

Tho gynne you, fond flies! the cold to scorne, 
And, crowing in pypes made of greene corne, 
You thinken to be Lords of the yeare; 

But eft, when ye count you freed from feare, 


Comes the breme Winter with chamfred browes, 


Full of wrinckles and frostie furrowes, 

Drerily shooting his stormy darte, 

Which cruddles the bloud and pricks the harte : 
Then is your carelesse corage accoied, 

Your carefull heards with cold bene annoied : 
Then paye you the price of your surquedrie, 
With weeping, and wayling, and misery. 


Cud. Ah, foolish old man! I scorne thy skill, 


40 


oO 
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in} That wouldest me my springing youngth to spil : 
| I deeme thy braine emperished bee 
Through rusty elde, that hath rotted thee ; 
Or sicker thy head veray tottie is, 
| So on thy corbe shoulder it leanes amisse. 
| Now thy selfe hast lost both lopp and topp, 
Als my budding braunch thou wouldest cropp ; 
But were thy yeares greene, as now bene myne, 
To other delights they would encline: 60 
Tho wouldest thou learne to caroll of Love, 
And hery with hymnes thy lasses glove ; 
Tho wouldest thou pype of Phyllis prayse ; 
But Phyllis is myne for many dayes ; 
I wonne her with a gyrdle of gelt, 
Embost with buegle about the belt: 
Such an one shepeheards woulde make full faine ; 
Such an one would make thee younge againe. 
The. Thou art a fon of thy love to boste ; 
Ali that is lent to love wyll be lost. 70 
Cud. Seest howe brag yond Bullocke beares, 
So smirke, so smoothe, his pricked eares ? 
His hornes bene as broade as Rainebowe bent, 
His dewelap as lythe as lasse of Kent : 
See howe he venteth into the wynd ; 
Weenest of love is not his mynd ? 
Seemeth thy flocke thy counsell can, 
So lustlesse bene they, so weake, so wan ; 
Clothed with cold, and hoarie wyth frost, 
Thy flockes father his corage hath lost. 80 
Thy Ewes, that wont to have blowen bags, 
Like wailefull widdowes hangen their crags ; 
The rather lambes bene starved with cold, 
i | All for their Maister is lustlesse and old. 
The. Cuddie, I wote thou kenst little good, 
' So vainely tadvaunce thy headlesse hood ; 
For youngth is a bubble blowne up with breath, 
Whose witt is weakenesse, whose wage is death, 
Whose way is wildernesse, whose ynne Penaunce, 
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And stoope:‘allaunt Age, the hoste of Greevaunce. 90 
But shall I tel thee a tale of truth, 
Which I cond of Tityrus in my youth, 
Keeping his sheepe on the hils of Kent ? 
Cud. To nought more, Thenot, my mind is bent 
Then to heare novells of his devise ; 
They bene so well thewed, and so wise, 
What ever that good old man bespake. 
The. Many meete tales of youth did he make, 
And some of love, and some of chevalrie; 
But none fitter then this to applie. 100 
Now listen a while and hearken the end. 
There grewe an aged Tree on the greene, 
A goodly Oake sometime had it bene, 
With armes full strong and largely displayd, 
But of their leaves they were disarayde: 
The bodie bigge, and mightely pight, 
Throughly rooted, and of wonderous hight ; 
Whilome had bene the King of the field, 
And mochell mast to the husband did yielde, 
And with his nuts larded many swine : 110 
But now the gray mosse marred bis rine ; 
His bared boughes were beaten with stormes, 
His toppe was bald, and wasted with wormes, 
His honor decayed, his braunches sere. 
Hard by his side grewe a bragging Brere, 
Which prowdly thrust into Thelement, 
And seemed to threat the Firmament : 
It was embellisht with blossomes fayre, 
And thereto aye wonned to repayre 
The shepheards daughters to gather flowres, 120 
To peinct their girlonds with his colowres ; 
And in his small bushes used to shrowde 
The sweete Nightingale singing so lowde ; 
Which made this foolish Brere wexe so bold, 
That on a time hee cast him to scold, 
And snebbe the good Oake, for hee was old. 
‘ Why standst there (quoth he) thou brutish blocke? 
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‘ Nor for fruict nor for shadowe serves thy stocke ; 
‘Seest how fresh my flowers bene spredde, 
‘Dyed in Lilly white and Cremsin redde, 130 
‘With Leaves engrained in lusty greene ; 
‘Colours meete to clothe a mayden Queene ? 
‘Thy wast bignes but combers the grownd, 
‘And dirks the beautie of my blossomes rownd : 
‘ The mouldie mosse, which thee accloieth, 
‘My Sinamon smell too much annoieth : 
‘ Wherefore soone I rede thee hence remove, 
‘ Least thou the price of my displeasure prove.’ 
So spake this bold brere with great disdaine : 
Little him aunswered the Oake againe, 140 
But yeelded, with shame and greefe adawed, 
That of a weede he was overawed. 
Yt chaunced after upon a day, 
The Hus-bandman selfe to come that way, 
Of custome for to survewe his grownd, 
And his trees of state in compasse rownd : 
Him when the spitefull brere had espyed, 
Causelesse complayned, and lowdly cryed 
Unto his lord, stirring up sterne strife. 
‘O, my liege Lord! the God of my life! 150 
‘ Pleaseth you ponder your Suppliants plaint, 
‘Caused of wrong and cruell constraint, 
‘Which I your poore Vassall dayly endure ; 
‘And, but your goodnes the same recure, 
‘Am like for desperate doole to dye, 
‘Through felonous force of mine enemie.’ 
Greatly agast with this piteous plea, 
Him rested the goodman on the lea, 
And badde the Brere in his plaint proceede. 
With painted words tho gan this proude weede 160 
nl (As most usen Ambitious folke) 
His coloured crime with craft to cloke. 
‘Ah, my soveraigne! Lord of creatures all, 
‘Thou placer of plants both humble and tall, 
‘Was not I planted of thine owne hand, 


eee 
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‘To be the primrose of all thy land ; 
‘With flowring blossomes to furnish the prime, 
‘ And scarlot berries in Sommer time ? 
‘ Howe falls it then that this faded Oake, 
‘Whose bodie is sere, whose braunches broke, —_170 
‘ Whose naked Armes stretch unto the fyre, 
‘Unto such tyrannie doth aspire ; 
‘ Hindering with his shade my lovely light, 
And robbing mee of the swete sonnes sight ? 
So beate his old boughes my tender side, 
That oft the bloude springeth from woundes wyde ; 
Untimely my flowres forced to fall, 
That bene the honor of your Coronall : 
And oft he lets his cancker wormes light 
Upon my braunches, to worke me more spight ; 180 
And oft his hoarie locks downe doth cast, 
Where with my fresh flowretts bene defast : 
For this, and many more such outrage, 
Craving your goodlihead to aswage 
The ranckorous rigour of his might, 
Nought aske I, but onely to holde my right ; 
Submitting me to your good sufferance, 
‘And praying to be garded from greevance.’ 
To this the Oake cast him to replie 
Well as he couth; but his enemie 190 
Had kindled such coles of displeasure, 
That the good man noulde stay his leasure, 
But home him hasted with furious heate, 
Encreasing his wrath with many a threate: 
His harmefull Hatchet he hent in hand, 
(Alas! that it so ready should stand !) 
And to the field alone he speedeth, 
(Ay little help to harme there needeth !) 
Anger nould let him speake to the tree, 
Enaunter his rage mought cooled bee ; 200 
But to the roote bent his sturdy stroake, 
And made many woundes in the wast Oake. 
The Axes edge did oft turne againe, 


. 
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As halfe unwilling to cutte the graine ; 
Semed, the senselesse yron dyd feare, 
Or to wrong holy eld did forbeare ; 
Yor it had bene an auncient tree, 
Sacred with many a mysteree, 
And often crost with the priestes crewe, 
And often halowed with holy water dewe: 210 
But sike fancies weren foolerie, 
And broughten this Oake to this miserye ; 
For nought mought they quitten him from decay, 
For fiercely the good man at him did laye. 
The blocke oft groned under the blow, 
And sighed to see his neare overthrow. 
In fine, the steele had pierced his pitth, 
Tho downe to the earth hee fell forthwith. 
His wonderous weight made the ground to quake, 
Thearth shronke under him, and seemed to shake :-— 
There lyeth the Oake, pitied of none! ara 
Now stands the Brere like a lord alone, 
Puffed up with pryde and vaine pleasaunce ; 
But all this glee had no continuaunce: 
For eftsones Winter gan to approche; 
The blustering Boreas did encroche, 
And beate upon the solitarie Brere ; 
For nowe no succoure was seene him nere. 
Now gan he repent his pride tofo] late; 
For, naked left and disconsolate, 230 
The byting frost nipt his stalke dead, 
The watrie wette weighed downe his head, 
And heaped snowe burdned him so sore, 
That nowe upright hee can stand no more; 
And, being downe, is trodde in the durt 
Of cattell, and brouzed, and sorely hurt. 
Such was thend of this Ambitious brere, 
For scorning eld— 
Cud. Now I pray thee, shepheard, tel it not forth: 
Here is a long tale, and little worth. 240 
So longe have I listened to thy speche, 
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That graffed to the ground is my Lreche ; 

My hartblood is welnigh frorne, I feele, 

And my galage growne fast to my heele. 

But little ease of thy lewd tale I tasted : 

Hie thee home, shepheard, the day is nigh wasted. 


THENOTS EMBLEME. 


Iddio, perche é vecchio, 
Fa suot al suo essempio. 


CUDDIES EMBLEME 


Niuno vecchio 


Spaventa Iddio. 


— —— 
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MARCH. 


ZEGLOGA TERTIA. 


ARGUMENT. 


In this AZglogue two shepheards boyes, taking occasion of 
the season, beginne to make purpose of love, and other 
pleasaunce which to spring time is most agreeable. The 
speciall meaning hereof is, to give certaine markes and 
tokens to know Cupide, the Poets God of Love. But more 
particularlye, I thinke, in the person of Thomalin is meant 
some secrete freend, who scorned Love and his knights so 
long, till at length him selfe was entangled, and unwares 
wounded with the dart of some beautifull regard, which is 
Cupides arrow. 


Witye. THOMALIN. 


Willye. 
SA HOMALIN, why sitten we soe, 


As weren overwent with woe, 
Upon so fayre a morow ? 
The joyous time now nigheth fast, 
The at shall alegee this bitter blast, 
And slake ihe winters sorow. 
Tho. Sicker, Willye, thou warnest well ; 
For winters wrath beginnes to quell, 
And pleasant spring appeareth : 
The grasse nowe ginnes to be refresht, TO 
The swallowe peepes out of her nest, 
And clowdie Welkin cleareth. 
Wil. Seest not thilke same Hawthorne studde, 
How bragly it beginnes to budde, 
And utter his tender head ? 
Flora nowe ealleth forth eche flower, 
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And bids make readie Maias bowre, 

That newe is upryst from bedde : 
Tho shall wee sporten in delight, 

And learne with Lettice to wexe light, 

That scornefully lookes askaunce ; 
Tho will wee little Love awake, 

That nowe sleepeth in Lethe lake, 

And pray him leaden our daunce. 
Tho. Willye, I wene thou bee assot ; 
For lustie Love still sleepeth not, 

But is abroad at his game. 

Wil. How kenst thou that he is awoke ? 
Or hast thy selfe his slomber broke, 

Or made previe to the same ? 

Tho. No; but happely I him spyde, 
Where in a bush he did him hide, 

With winges of purple and blewe ; 
And, were not that my sheepe would stray, 
The previe markes I would bewray, 

Whereby by chaunce I him knewe. 

Wil. Thomalin, have no care for thy: 

My selfe will have a double eye, 
Ylike to my flocke and thine ; 

For als at home I have a syre, 

A stepdame eke, as whott as fyre, 

That dewly adayes counts mine. 

Tho. Nay, but thy seeing will not serve, 

My sheepe for that may chaunce to swerve, 
And fall into some mischiefe : 

For sithens is but the third morowe 

That I chaunst to fall a sleepe with sorowe, 

And waked againe with griefe ; 

The while thilke same unhappye Ewe, 
Whose clouted legge her hurt doth shewe, 

Fell headlong into a dell, 

And there unjoynted both her bones : 
Mought her necke bene joynted attones, 
She shoulde have neede no more spell ; 
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Thelf was so wanton and so wood, 
(But now I trowe can better good,) 
She mought ne gang on the greene. 
Wil. Let be, as may be, that is past; 
That is to come, let be forecast : 
Now tell us what thou hast seene. 60 
Tho. It was upon a holiday, 
When shepheardes groomes han leave to play, 
I cast to goe a shooting. 
Long wandring up and downe the land, 
With bow and bolts in either hand, 
For birds in bushes tooting, 
At length within an Yvie todde, 
(There shrouded was the little God) 
I heard a busie bustling. 
I bent my bolt against the bush, 70 
Listening if any thing did rushe, 
But then heard no more rustling : 
Tho, peeping close into the thicke, 
Might see the moving of some quicke, 
Whose shape appeared not ; 
But were it faerie, feend, or snake, 
My courage earnd it to awake, 
And manfully thereat shotte. 
With that sprang forth a naked swayne 
With spotted winges, like Peacocks trayne, 80 
And laughing lope to a tree ; 
His gylden quiver at his backe, 
And silver bowe, which was but slacke, 
Which lightly he bent at me: 
That seeing, I levelde againe, 
And shott at him with might and maine, 
As thicke as it had hayled. 
So long I shott, that al was spent ; 
Tho pumie stones I hastly hent, 
And threw ; but nought availed : go 
He was so wimble and so wight, 


From bough to bough he lepped light, 
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And oft the pumies latched. 
Therewith affrayd, I ranne away; 
But he, that earst seemd but to playe, 

A shaft in earnest snatched, 

And hit me running in the heele: 
For then I little smart did feele, 

But soone it sore encreased ; 

And now it ranckleth more and more, 
And inwardly it festreth sore, 

Ne wote I how to cease it. 

Wil. Thowalin, I pittie thy plight, 
Perdie with love thou diddest fight : 

I know him by a token ; 

For once I heard my father say, 
How he him caught upon a day, 

(Whereof he wilbe wroken) 
Entangled in a fowling net, 

Which he for carrion Crowes had set 

That in our Peere-tree haunted: 
Tho sayd, he was a winged lad, 

But bowe and shafts as then none had, 

Els had he sore be daunted. 

But see, the Welkin thicks apace, 
And stouping Phebus steepes his face: 

Yts time to haste us homeward. 


WILLYES EMBLEME. 


To be wise, and eke to love, 


Is graunted scarce to God above. 


THOMALINS EMBLEME. 


Of Hony and of Gaule in love there is store ; 
The Honye is much, but the Gaule is more 
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APRIL. 


ZEGLOGA QUARTA. 


\ ARGUMENT. 


Tuis Aoglogue is purposely intended to the honor and prayse 
of our most gracious sovereigne, Queene Elizabeth. The 
speakers herein be Hobbinoll and Thenott, two shep- 
heardes: the which Hobbinoll, being before mentioned 
greatly to have loved Colin, is here set forth more largely, 
complayning him of that boyes great misadventure in 
Love ; whereby his mynd wasalienate and withdrawen not 
onely from him, who moste loved him, but also from all 
former delightes and studies, aswell in pleasant pyping, as 
conning ryming and singing, and other his laudable exer- 
cises. Whereby he taketh occasion, for proofe of hismore 
excellencie and skill in poetrie, to recorde a song, which 
the sayd Colin sometime made in honor of her Majestie, 
whom abruptely he termeth Elysa. 


Tuenot. Hossrnorn. 
Thenot. 
/\ ELL me, good Hobbinoll, what garres thee 


greete ?P 
What, hath some Wolfe thy tender Lambes 
SAS ytorne ? 
Or is thy bagpype broke, that soundes so sweete ? 
Or art thou of thy loved lasse forlorne ? 


Or bene thine eyes attempred to the yeare, 
Quenching the gasping furrowes thirst with rayne ? 

Like April shoure so stremes the trickling teares 
Adowne thy cheeke, to quenche thy thirstie payne. 


Hob. Nor thys, nor that, so muche doeth make me 
mourne, 
But for the ladde, whome long I lovd so deare, 10 
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Now loves a lasse that all his love doth scorne: 
He, plongd in paine, his tressed locks dooth teare : 


Shepheards delights he dooth them all forsweare ; 
Hys pleasaunt Pipe, whych made us meriment, 
He wylfully hath broke, and doth forbeare 


His wonted songs, wherein he all outwent. 


The. What is he for a Ladde you so lament ? 

Ys love such pinching payne to them that prove ? 
And hath he skill to make so excellent, 

Yet hath so little skill to brydle love ? 20 


Hob. Colin thou kenst, the Southerne shepheardes 
boye ; 
Him Love hath wounded with a deadly darte : 
Whilome on him was all my care and joye, 
Forcing with gyfts to winne his wanton heart. 


But now from me hys madding mynd is starte, 
And woes the Widdowes daughter of the glenne ; 

So nowe fayre Rosalind hath bredde hys smart; 
So now his frend is chaunged for a frenne. 


The. But if hys ditties bene so trimly dight, 

I pray thee, Hobbinoll, recorde some one, 30 
The whiles our flockes do graze about in sight, 

And we close shrowded in thys shade alone. 


Hob. Contented I: then, will I singe his laye 
Of fayre Elisa, Queene of shepheardes all, 

Which once he made as by a spring he laye, 
And tuned it unto the Waters fall. 


“Ye daynty Nymphs, that in this blessed Brooke 


“ doe bathe your brest, 
“ Forsake your watrie bowres, and hether looke, 


“ at my request: 


Se ee 
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“ And eke you Virgins, that on Parnasse dwell, 
“Whence floweth Helicon, the learned well, 

“ Helpe me to blaze 

“‘ Her worthy praise, 
‘¢ Which in her sexe doth all excell. 


“ Of fayre Elisa be your silver song, 
“ that blessed wight, 
“The flowre of Virgins: may shee florish long 
“in princely plight ! 
“ For shee is Syrinx daughter without spotte, 50 
“Which Pan, the shepheards God, of her begot : 
“So sprong her grace 
“Of heavenly race, 
‘‘No mortall blemishe may her blotte. 


‘“‘ See, where she sits upon the grassie greene, 
“ (O seemely sight !) 
“ Yclad in Scarlot, like a mayden Queene, 
“and ermines white: 
“Upon her head a Cremosin coronet, 
‘With Damaske roses and Daffadillies set ; 60 
“ Bayleaves betweene, 
“ And primroses greene, 
‘“‘Embellish the sweete Violet. 


“Tell me, have ye seene her angelick face, 
“like Phebe fayre ? 
“Her heavenly haveour, her princely grace, 
“can you well compare ? 
“The Redde rose medled with the White yfere, 
“In either cheeke depeincten lively chere : 
“‘ Fler modest eye, 70 
““ Her Majestie, 
“Where have you seene the like, but there ? 


“YT saw Phoebus thrust out his golden hedde, 
“upon her to gaze ; 
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“But, when he sawe howe broade her beames did 
spredde, 
“it did him amaze. 
‘“¢ He blusht to see another Sunne belowe, 
“Ne durst againe his fyrye face out showe. 
** Let him, if he dare, 
“His brightnesse compare 
* With hers, to have the overthrowe. 


co 
1) 


“Shewe thyselfe, Cynthia, with thy silver rayes, 
“and be not abasht : 
‘“¢ When shee the beames of her beautie displayes, 
“QO, how art thou dasht ! 
* But I will not match her with Latonaes seede; 
“Such follie great sorow to Niobe did breede : 
‘“* Now she is a stone, 
“And makes dayly mone, 
“ Warning all other to take heede. go 


*¢ Pan may bee proud that ever hee begot 
“ such a Bellibone ; 
“ And Syrinx rejoyse that ever was her lot 
“to beare such an one. 
“¢Soone as my younglings cryen for the dam 
“To her will I offer a milkwhite Lamb: 
“ Shee is my goddesse plaine, 
“¢ And I her shepherds swayne, 
“ Albee forswonck and forswatt I am. 


“T see Calliope speede her to the place, 100 
“where my Goddesse shines ; 
‘¢ And after her the other Muses trace, 
' with their violines. 
“ Bene they not Bay braunches which they doe beare, 
“6 All for Elisa in her hand to weare? 
“So sweetly they play, 
“ And sing all the way, 
“ That it a heaven is to heare. 
T. D 
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wa “Lo! how finely the Graces can it foote 
“to the Instrument: 110 
“They dauncen defily, and singen soote, 
“in their meriment. 
“ Wants not a fourth Grace, to make the daunce even? 
| “Let that rowme to my Lady bee yeven. 
h | “She shalbe a Grace, 
“ To fyll the fourth place, 
‘“ And reigne with the rest in heaven. 


‘¢ And whither rennes this bevie of Ladies bright, 
‘“raunged in a rowe? 

‘“‘ They bene all Ladyes of the lake behight, 120 
“that unto her goe. 

“Chloris, that is the chiefest Nymph of al, 

“Of Olive braunches beares a Coronall: 
‘Olives bene for peace, 
“When wars doe surcease : 

“ Such for a Princesse bene principall. 


“Ye shepheards daughters, that dwell on the greene, 
“hye you there apace: 

“Let none come there but that Virgins bene, 
“to adorne her grace: 130 

“And, when you come whereas shee is in place, 

“See that your rudenesse doe not you disgrace : 
“Binde your fillets faste, 

“ And gird in your waste, 
“For more fineness, with a tawdrie lace. 


a ste A pein a ee 


‘“ Bring hether the Pincke and purple Cullambine, 

“ with Gelliflowres ; 
“ Bring Coronations, and Sops in wine, 

““worne of Paramoures : 
““Strowe me the ground with Daffadowndillies, 140 
ri ie “And Cowslips, and Kingcups, and loved Lillies : 
“The pretie Pawnce, 

* And the Chevisaunce, 
“Shall match with the fayre flowre Delice. 
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*“ Now ryse up, Elisa, decked as thou art 
“in royall aray ; 
“And now ye daintie Damsells may depart 
“‘echeone her way. 
‘“‘T feare J have troubled your troupes to[o] longe ; 
“ Let dame Elisa thanke you for her song : 150 
“ And, if you come hether 
“When Damsines I gether, 
“‘T will part them all you among.” 


The. And was thilk same song of Colins owne mak- 
ing ? 
Ah, foolish Boy ! that is with love yblent ; 
Great pittie is, hee be in such taking, 
For naught caren that bene so lewldly bent. 


Hob. Sicker I hold him for a greater fon, 
That loves the thing he cannot purchase. 

But let us homeward, for night draweth on, 160 
And twinckling starres the daylight hence chase. 


THENOTS EMBLEME. 


O quam te memorem Virgo! 


HOBBINOLLS EMBLEME. 


O dea certe ! 


CALENDER. 


THE SHEPHEARDS 


| | MAYE. 


AGLOGA QUINTA. 


ARGUMENT. 


In this fift A°glogue, under the person of two shepheards, 
Piers and Palinodie, be represented two formes of pastoures 
or Ministers, or the protestant and the Catholique ; whose 


chiefe talke standeth in reasoning, whether the life of the 


one must be like the other; with whom having shewed, 
that it is daungerous to mainteine any felowship, or give 
too much credit to their colourable and feyned eood will, 
he telleth him a tale of the foxe,that, by such a counterpoynt 
of craftines, deceived and devoured the credulous kidde. 


PaLinopE. PIeRs. 


Palinode. 
ES not thilke the mery moneth of May, 
(e Si When love lads masken in fresh aray ? 
ee) How falles it, then, we no merrier bene, 
<Z Yiike as others, girt in gawdy greene ? 
Our bloncket liveryes bene all to sadde 
For thilke same season, when all is ycladd 
With pleasaunce: the ground with grasse, the Wods 
With greene leaves, the bushes with bloosming Buds. 
Yougthes folke now flocken in every where, 
To g: vather May buskets and smelling brere ; 10 
nd home they hasten the postes to dight, 
And all the Kirke pillours eare day-light, 
With Hawthorne buds, and sweete Eglantine, 
And girlonds of roses, and Sopps in wine. 
Such merimake holy Saints doth queme, 
But wee here sitten as drownd in a dreme. 
Piers. For Younkers, Palinode, such follies fitte, 
But wee tway bene men of elder witt. 
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Pal. Sicker this morrowe, no lenger agoe, 

I sawe a shole of shepeheardes outgoe 20 

With singing, and shouting, and jolly chere: 

Before them yode a lusty Tabrere, 

That to the many a Horne pype playd, 

Whereto they dauncen, eche one with his mayd. 

To see those folkes make such jouysaunce, 

Made my heart after the pype to daunce : 

Tho to the greene Wood they speeden hem all, 

To fetchen home May with their musicall ; 

And home they bringen in a royall throne, 

Crowned as king; and his Queene attone 30 

Was Lady Flora, on whom did attend 

A fayre flocke of Faeries, and a fresh bend 

Of lovely Nymphs. (O that I were there, 

To helpen the Ladyes their Maybush beare!) 

Ah! Piers, bene not thy teeth on edge, to thinke 

How great sport they gaynen with little swinck ? 
Piers. Perdie, so farre am I from envie, 

That their fondnesse inly I pitie: 

Those faytours little regarden their charge, 

While they, letting their sheep runne at large, 40 

Passen their time, that should be sparely spent, 

In lustihede and wanton meryment. 

Thilke same bene shepeheardes for the Devils stedde, 

That playen while their flockes be unfedde : 

Well it is seene theyr sheepe bene not their owne, 

That letten them runne at randon alone: 

But they bene hyred for little pay 

Of other, that caren as little as they 

What fallen the flocke, so they han the fleece, 

And get all the gayne, paying but a peece. 50 

T muse, what account both these will make ; 

The one for the hire which he doth take, 

And thother for leaving his Lords taske, 

When great Pan account of shepeherdes shall aske. 
Pal. Sicker, now I see thou speakest of spight, 

All for thou lackest somdele their delight. 
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I (as I am) had rather be envied, 
All were it of my foe, then fonly pitied ; 
And yet, if neede were, pitied would be, 
Rather then other should scorne at me; 60 
For pittied is mishap that nas remedie, 
But scorned bene deedes of fond foolerie. 
What shoulden shepheards other things tend, 
Then, sith their God his good does them send, 
Reapen the fruite thereof, that is pleasure, 
The while they here liven at ease and leasure ? 
For, when they bene dead, their good is ygoe, 
They sleepen in rest, well as other moe : 
Tho with them wends what they spent in cost, 
But what they left behinde them is lost. 70 
Good is no good, but if it be spend ; 
God giveth good for none other end. 

Piers. Ah! Palinodie, thou art a worldes child : 
Who touches Pitch, mought needes be defilde ; 
But shepheards (as Algrind used to say) 
Mought not live ylike as men of the laye. 
With them it sits to care for their heire, 
Enaunter their heritage doe impaire. 
They must provide for meanes of maintenaunce, 
And to continue their wont countenaunce : 80 
But shepheard must walke another way, 
Sike worldly sovenance he must foresay. 
The sonne of his loines why should he regard 
To leave enriched with that he hath spard ? 
Should not thilke God, that gave him that good, 
Eke cherish his child, if in his wayes he stood ? 
For if he mislive in leudnes and lust, 
Little bootes all the wealth, and the trust, 
That his father left by inheritaunce ; 
All will be soon wasted with misgovernaunce : go 
But through this, and other their miscreaunce, 
They maken many a wrong chevisaunce, 
Heaping up waves of welth and woe, 
The floddes whereof shall them overflowe. 


MAYE. 


Sike mens follie I cannot compare 
Better then to the Apes folish care, 
That is so enamoured of her young one, 
(And yet, God wote, such cause had she none) 
That with her hard hold, and straight embracing, 
Shee stoppeth the breath of her youngling. 100 
So often times, when as good is meant, 
Evil ensueth of wrong entent. 
The time was once, and may againe retorne, 
(For ought may happen, that hath bene beforne) 
When shepeheards had none inheritaunce, 
Ne of land, nor fee in sufferaunce, 
But what might arise of the bare sheepe, 
(Were it more or lesse) which they did keepe. 
Well ywis was it with shepheards thoe: 
Nought having, nought feared they to forgoe; — 110 
For Pan himselfe was their inheritaunce, 
And little them served for their mayntenaunce. 
The shephear[d]s God so wel them guided, 
That of nought they were unprovided ; 
Butter enough, honye, milke, and whay, 
And their flockes fleeces them to araye: 
But tract of time, and long prosperitie, 
That nource of vice, this of insolencie, 
Lulled the shepheards in such securitie, 
That, not content with loyall obeysaunce, 120 
Some gan to gape for greedie governaunce, 
And match them selfe with mighty potentates, 
Lovers of Lordship, and troublers of states. 
Tho gan shepheards swaines to looke a loft, 
And leave to live hard, and learne to ligge soft: 
Tho, under colour of shepeheards, somewhile 
There crept in Wolves, ful of fraud and guile, 
That often devoured their owne sheepe, 
And often the shepheards that did hem keepe: 
This was the first sourse of shepheards sorow, 130 
That now nill be quitt with baile nor borrowe. 
Pal. Three thinges to beare bene very burdenous, 


———————— 
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But the fourth to forbeare is outragious : 
Wemen, that of Loves longing once lust, 
Hardly forbearen, but have it they must : 
So when choler is inflamed with rage, 
Wanting revenge, is hard to asswage : 
And who can counsell a thirstie soule, 
With patience to forbeare the offred bowle ? 
But of all burdens, that a man can beare, 340 
Most is, a fooles talke to beare and to heare. 
I wene the Geaunt has not such a weight, 
That beares on his shoulders the heavens height. 
Thou findest faulte where nys to be found, 
And buildest strong warke upon a weake ground. 
Thou raylest on right withouten reason, 
And blamest hem much for small encheason. 
How shoulden shepheardes live, if not so ? 
What! should they pynen in payne and woe? 
Nay, saye I thereto, by my deare borrowe, 150 
If I may rest, I nil live in sorrowe. 
Sorrowe ne neede be hastened on, 
For he will come, without calling, anone 
While times enduren of tranquillitie, 
Usen we freely our felicitie ; 
For, when approchen the stormie stowres, [showres; 
We mought with our shoulders beare off the sharpe 
And, sooth to sayne, nought seemeth sike strife, 
That shepheardes so witen ech others life, 
And layen her faults the worlds beforne, 16 
The while their foes done eache of hem scorne. 
let none mislike of that may not be mended; 
So conteck soone by concord mought be ended. 
Piers. Shepheard, I list none accordaunce make 
With shepheard that does the right way forsake; 
And of the twaine, if choice were to me, 
Had lever my foe then my freend he be ; 
For what concord han light and darke sam ? 
Or what peace has the Lion with the Lambe ? 
Such faitors, when their false hearts bene hidde, 170 
Will doe as did the Foxe by the Kidde, 


Oo 


MAYE, 4] 


Pal. Now, Piers, of felowship, tell us that saying ; 

For the Ladde can keepe both our flockes from 
straying. 

Piers. Thilke same Kidde (as I can well devise) 
Was too very foolish and unwise ; 
For on a tyme, in Sommer season, 
The Gate her dame, that had good reason, 
Yode forth abroade unto the greene wood, 
To brouze, or play, or what she thought good: 
But, for she had a motherly care 180 
Of her young sonne, and wit to beware, 
She set her youngling before her knee, 
That was both fresh and lovely to see, 
And full of favour as kidde mought be. 
His Vellet head began to shoote out, 
And his wreathed horns gan newly sprout ; 
The blossomes of lust to bud did beginne, 
And spring forth ranckly under his chinne. 
“My Sonne,” (quoth she and with that gan weepe. 
For carefull thoughts in her heart did creepe) —_ 190 
‘God blesse thee, poore Orphane! as he mought me, 
And send thee joy of thy jollitee. 
Thy father,” (that worde she spake with payne, 
For a sigh had nigh rent her heart in twaine) 
“Thy father, had he lived this day, 
To see the braunche of his body displaie, 
How would he have joyed at this sweete sight ! 
But ah! false Fortune such joy did him spight, 
And cut of[f] hys dayes with untimely woe, 
Betraying him into the traines of his foe. 
Now I, a waylfull widdowe behight, 
Of my olde age have this one delight, 
To see thee succeede in thy fathers steade, 
And flourish in flowres of lusty head ; 
For even so thy father his head upheld, 
And so his hauty hornes did he weld.” 

Tho marking him with melting eyes, 
A thrilling throbbe from her hart did aryse, 
And interrupted all her other speache 
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With some old sorowe that made a newe breache ; 210 
Seemed she sawe in her younglings face 
The old lineaments of his fathers grace. 
At last her solein silence she broke, 
And gan his newe budded beard to stroke. 
“ Kiddie (quoth shee) thou kenst the great care 
I have of thy health and thy welfare, 
Which many wyld beastes liggen in waite 
For to entrap in thy tender state: 
But most the Foxe, maister of collusion ; 
For he has voued thy last confusion. 220 
For thy, my Kiddie, be rulde by mee, 
And never give trust to his trecheree ; 
And, if he chaunce come when I am abroade, 
Sperre the yate fast for fear of fraude; 
Ne for all his worst, nor for his best, 
Open the dore at his request.” 
So schooled the Gate her wanton sonne, 
That answer’d his mother, all should be done. 
Tho went the pensife Damme out of dore, 
And chaunst to stomble at the threshold flore; 230 
Her stombling steppe some what her amazed, 
(For such, as signes of ill luck, bene dispraised ;) 
Yet forth shee yode, thereat half aghast ; 
And Kiddie the dore sperred after her fast. 
It was not long, after shee was gone, 
But the false Foxe came to the dore anone; 
Not as a Foxe, for then he had be kend, 
But all as a poore pedler he did wend, 
Bearing a trusse of tryfles at his backe, 
As bells, and babes, and glasses, in hys packe: 24 
A Biggen he had got about his brayne, 
For in his headpeace he felt a sore payne: 
His hinder heele was wrapt in a clout, 
For with great cold he had gotte the gout. 
There at the dore he cast me downe hys pack, 
And layd him downe, and groned, “ Alack! alack! 
Ah, deare Lord! and sweete Saint Charitee ! 
That some good body woulde once pitie mee!” 
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Well heard Kiddie al this sore constraint ; 
And lengd to know the cause of his complaint ; 
Tho, creeping close behinde the Wickets clink, 
Privelie he peeped out through a chinck, 

Yet not so privilie but the Foxe him spyed ; 
For deceitfull meaning is double eyed. 


“ Ah, good young maister!” (then gan he crye 
re, ro) © / 


* Jesus blesse that sweete face I espye, 
And keepe your corpse from the carefull stounds 
That in my carrion carcas abounds.” 
The Kidd, pittying hys heavinesse, 
Asked the cause of his great distresse, 
And also who, and whence that he were ? 
Tho he, that had well ycond his lere, 
Thus medled his talke with many a teare : 
“ Sicke, sicke, alas! and little lack of dead, 
But I be relieved by your beastlyhead. 
I am a poore sheepe, albe my coloure donne, 
For with long traveile I am brent in the sonne ; 
And if that my grandsire me sayd be true, 
Sicker, I am very sybbe to you; 
So be your goodlihead do not disdayne 
The base kinred of so simple swaine. 
Of mercy and favour, then, I you pray 
With your ayd to forestall my neere decay.” 
Tho out of his packe a glasse he tooke, 
Wherein while Kiddie unwares did looke, 
He was so enamored with the newell, 
That nought he deemed deare for the jewell: 
Tho opened he the dore, and in came 
The false Foxe, as he were starke lame: 
His tayle he clapt betwixt his legs twayne, 
Lest he should be descried by his trayne. 
Being within, the Kidde made him good glee, 
All for the love of the glasse he did see. 
After his chere the pedler can chat, 
And tell many lesinges of this and that, 
And how he could shewe many a fine knack : 
Tho shewed his ware and opened his packe, 
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HL All save a bell, which he left behind 
In the basket for the Kidde to fynd ; 
Which when the Kidde stooped downe to catch, 290 
He popt him in, and his basket did latch: 
| Ne stayed he once the dore to make fast, 
a). | But ranne awaye with him in all hast. 
Home when the doubtfull Damme had her hyde, 
She mought see the dore stand open wyde. 
Hh All agast, lowdly she gan to call 
Her Kidde; but he nould aunswere at all: 
Tho on the flore she saw the merchaundise 
f which her sonne had sette to[o] deere a prise. 
What help ? her Kidde she knewe well was gone: 300 
She weeped, and wayled, and made great mone. 
Such end had the Kidde, for he nould warned be 
Of craft, coloured with simplicitie ; 
And such end, perdie, does all hem remayne, 
That of such falsers freendship bene fayne. 
Pal. Truely, Piers, thou art beside thy wit, 
Furthest fro the marke, weening it to hit. 
Now, I pray thee, lette me thy tale borrowe 
For our Sir John, to say tomorowe 
At the Kerke, when it is holliday ; 310 
For well he meanes, but little can say. 
But, and if foxes bene so crafty as so, 
Much needeth all shepheards hem to knowe. 
Piers. Of their falshode more could I recount, 
But now the bright Sunne gynneth to dismount ; 
And, for the deawie night now doth nye, 
I hold it best for us home to hye. 
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ARGUMENT. 


Tuis Avglogue is wholly vowed to the complayning of Colins 
ill successe in his love. For being (as is aforesaid) ena- 
moured of a country lasse, Rosalind, and having (as seem- 
eth) founde place in her heart, hee lamenteth to his deare 
frend Hobbinoll, that he is now forsaken unfaithfully, and 
in his steede Menalcas, another shepheard, received disloy- 
ally. And this is the whole Argument of this A°glogue. 


Hospinoty. Corin Crovr. 
Hobbinoill. 
O! Collin, here the place whose plesaunt 
syte 
From other shades hath weand my wan- 
dring mynde: 


~~ 


Tell me, what wants me here to worke delyte ? 
The simple ayre, the gentle warbling wynde, 

So calme, so coole, as no where else I fynde ; 
The grassye ground with daintye Daysies dight, 
The Bramble bush, where Byrds of every kynde 
To the waters fall their tunes attemper right. 


Col. O happy Hobbinoll! I blesse thy state, 
That Paradise hast founde whych Adam lost : 10 
Here wander may thy flocke, early or late, 
Withouten dreade of wolves to bene ytost ; 

Thy lovely layes here mayst thou freely boste : 
But I, unhappy Man! whom cruell fate 

And angry gods pursue from coste to coste, 

Can no where fynd to shroude my lucklesse pate. 
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a Hob. Then, if by me thou list advised be, 

| Forsake the soyle that so doth thee bewitch ; 

Leave me those hilles where harbrough nis to see, 
Nor holy bush, nor brere, nor winding witche; 20 
And to the dales resort, where shipheards ritch, 
And fruictfull flocks, bene every where to see: 
Here no night-ravens lodge, more black then pitche, 
Nor elvish ghosts, nor gastly owles doe flee ; 


1) But frendly Faeries, met with many Graces, 
And lightfote Nymphes, can chace the lingring Night 
With heydeguyes, and trimly trodden traces, 
Whilst systers nyne, which dwell on Parnasse hight, 
Doe make them musick for their more delight ; 
And Pan himselfe, to kisse their christall faces, 30 
Will pype and daunce when Pheebe shineth bright : 
Such pierlesse pleasures have we in these places. 


Col. And I, whylst youth, and course of carelesse 
yeeres, 
Did let mee walke withouten lincks of love, 
In such delights did joy amongst my peeres ; 
But ryper age such pleasures doth reprove : 
My fancye eke from former follies move 
To stayed steps ; for time in passing weares, 
(As garments doen, which wexen olde above,) 
And draweth newe delightes with hoary heares. 40 


Tho couth I sing of love, and tune my pype 

Unto my plaintive pleas in verses made; 

Tho would I seeke for queene-apples unrype, 

To give my Rosalind ; and in sommer shade 

Dight gaudy girlonds was my comen trade, 

To crowne her golden locks: but yeeres more rype, 
i. | And losse of her, whose love as lyfe I wayd, 

| | Those weary wanton toyes away did wype. 


Hob. Colin, to heare thy rymes and roundelayes, 
Which thou wert wont on wastfull hylls to singe, 50 


JUNE, 47 


I more delight then larke in Sommer dayes, 

Whose Echo made the neyghbour groves to ring, 
And taught the byrds, which in the lower spring 
Did shroude in shady leaves from sonny rayes, 
Frame to thy songe their cheereful cheriping, 

Or hold theyr peace, for shame of thy sweete layes. 


I sawe Calliope wyth Muses moe, 

Soone as thy oaten pype began to sound, 

Theyr yvory Luyts and Tamburins forgoe, 

And from the fountaine, where they sat around, 60 
Renne after hastely thy silver sound ; 

But, when they came where thou thy skill didst showe, 
They drewe abacke, as halfe with shame confound, 
Shepheard to see them in theyr arte outgoe. 


Col. Of Muses, Hobbinoll, I conne no skill 
For they bene daughters of the highest Jove, 
And holden scorne of homely shepheards quill ; 
For sith I heard that Pan with Phebus strove, 
Which him to much rebuke and Daunger drove, 
I never list presume to Parnasse hyll, 70 
But, pyping low in shade of lowly grove, 


I play to please myselfe, all be it ill. 


Nought weigh I, who my song doth prayse or blame, 
Ne strive to winne renowne, or passe the rest : 
With shepheard sittes not followe flying fame, 

But feede his flocke in fields where falls hem best. 

I wote my rymes bene rough, and rudely drest ; 
The fytter they my carefull case to frame: 

Knough is me to paint out my unrest, 

And poore my piteous plaints out in the same. Yo 


The god of shepheards, Tityrus, is dead, 

Who taught mee homely, as I can, to make; 

Hee, whilst hee lived, was the soveraigne head 

Of shepheards all that bene with love ytake : 

Well couth hee waile his Woes, and lightly slake 
The flames which love within his heart had bredd, 
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Wh And tell us mery tales to keepe us wake, 
The while our sheepe about us safely fedde. 


Nowe dead hee is, and lyeth wrapt in lead, 
(O! why should Death on hym such outrage showe ?) 
And all hys passing skil with him is fledde, gt 
val The fame whereof doth dayly greater growe. 
By it But, if on me some little drops would flowe 
| Of that the spring was in his learned hedde, 
| I soone would learne these woods to wayle my woe, 
And teache the trees their trickling teares to shedde. 


Then should my plaints, causde of discurtesee, 

As messengers of this my painfull plight, 

Flye to my love, where ever that she bee, 

And pierce her heart with poynt of worthy wight, 
As shee desarves that wrought so deadly spight. 101 
And thou, Menalcas, that by trecheree 

Didst underfong my lasse to wexe so light, 
Shouldest well be knowne for such thy villanee. 


But since I am not as I wishe I were, 

Ye gentle Shepheards, which your flocks do feede, 
Whether on hylls, or dales, or other where, 

Beare witnesse all of thys so wicked deede; 

And tell the lasse, whose flowre is woxe a weede, 
And faultlesse fayth is turned to faithlesse fere, 110 
That she the truest shepheards heart made bleede, 
That lyves on earth, and loved her most dere. 


Hob. O, carefull Colin! I lament thy case ; 

Thy teares would make the hardest flint to flowe. 
Ah, faithless Rosalind and voyde of grace, 
That art the roote of all this ruthfull woe! 
But now is time, I gesse, homeward to goe: 

Then ryse, ye blessed Flocks, and home apace, 
Least night with stealing steppes do you forsloe, 
And wett your tender Lambes that by you trace. 320 
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AEGLOGA SEPTIMA. 


ARGUMENT, 


Tus AZglogue is made in the honour and commendation of 
good shepeheardes, and to the shame and disprayse of 


proude and ambitious Pastours: Such as Morrell is here 
imagined to be. 


Toman. Morretu. 
Thomalin. 


ASS not thilke same a goteheard prowde, 
that sittes on yonder bancke, 
Whose straying heard them selfe doth 
shrowde 
emong the bushes rancke ? 
Mor. What, ho! thou jollye shepheards swayne, 
come up the hill to me; 
Better is then the lowly playne, 
als for thy flocke and thee. 
Thom. Ah! God shield, Man, that I should clime, 
and learne to looke alofte ; 
This reede is ryfe that, oftentime 
Great clymbers fall unsoft. 
In humble dales is footing fast, 
the trode is not so tickle, 
And though one fall through heedlesse hast, 
yet is his misse not mickle. 
And now the Sonne hath reared up 
his fierie footed teme, 
Making his way betweene the Cuppe 
and golden Diademe ; 
The rampant Lyon hunts he fast, 
with dogge of noysome breath, 
re E 


Io 
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Whose balefull barking bringes in hast 
pyne, plagues, and dreery death. 
Agaynst his cruell scortching heate, 
where hast thou coverture ? 
The wastefull hylls unto his threate 
is a playne overture : 
But, if thee lust to holden chat 
with seely shepherds swayne, 30 
Come downe, and learne the little what, 
that Thomalin can sayne. 
Mor. Syker, thous but a laesie loord, 
and rekes much of thy swinck, 
That with fond termes, and weetlesse words, 
to blere mine eyes doest thinke. 
In evill houre thou hentest in hond 
thus holy hylles to blame, 
For sacred unto saints they stond, 
and of them han their name. 40 
St. Michels Mount who does not know, 
that wardes the Westerne coste ? 
And of St. Brigets bowre, I trow, 
all Kent can rightly boaste : 
And they that con of Muses skill 
sayne most what, that they dwell 
(As gote-heards wont) upon a hill, 
beside a learned well. 
And wonned not the great God Pan 
upon mount Olivet, 50 
Feeding the blessed flocke of Dan, 
which did himselfe beget ? 
Thom. O blessed sheepe! O shepheard great! 
that bought his flocke so deare, 
And them did save with bloudy sweat 
from Wolves that would them teare. 
Mor. Besyde, as holy fathers sayne, 
there is a hyllye place, 
Where Titan ryseth from the mayne 
to renne his dayly race, 60 


JULY. 


Upon whose toppe the starres bene stayed, 
and all the skie doth leane ; 
There is the cave where Phebe layed 
the shepheard long to dreame. | 
Whilome there used shepheards all 
to feede theyr flockes at will, 
Till by his folly one did fall, 
that all the rest did spill. 
And, sithens shepheardes bene foresayd 
from places of delight, 70 
For thy I weene thou be affrayd 
to clime this hilles height. 
Of Synah can I tell thee more, 
and of our Ladyes bowre ; 
But little needes to strow my store, 
suffice this hill of our. 
Here han the holy Faunes recourse, 
and Sylvanes haunten rathe ; 
Here has the salt Medway his sourse, 
wherein the Nymphes doe bathe ; 80 
The salt Medway, that trickling stremis 
adowne the dales of Kent, 
Till with his elder brother Themis 
is brackish waves be meynt. 
Here growes Melampode every where, 
and Teribinth, good for Gotes ; 
The one my madding kiddes to smere, 
the next to heale their throtes. 
Hereto, the hilles bene nigher heven, 
and thence the passage ethe ; go 
As well can proove the piercing levin, 
that seldome falles bynethe. 
Thom. Syker, thou speakes like a lewd lorrell, 
of Heaven to demen so; 
How be I am but rude and borrell, 
yet nearer wayes I knowe. 
To Kerke the narre, from God more farre, 
has bene an old sayd sawe ; 
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And he, that strives to touch a starre, 
oft stombles at a strawe. 100 
Alsoone may shepheard clymbe to skye 
that leades in lowly dales, 
As goteherd prow4d, that, sitting hye, 
upon the Mountaine sayles. 
My seely sheepe like well belowe, 
they neede not Melampode, 
For they bene hale enough, I trowe, 
and liken their abode ; 
But if they with thy Gotes should yede, 
they soone myght be corrupted, 110 
Or like not of the frowie fede, 
or with the weedes be glutted. 
The hylls where dwelled holy saints 
I reverence and adore, 
Not for themselfe, but for the sayncts 
Which han be dead of yore. 
And nowe they bene to heaven forewent, 
their good is with them goe; 
Their sample onely to us lent, 
That als we mought doe soe. I 
Shepheards they weren of the best, 
and lived in lowlye leas ; 
And, sith theyr soules bene now at rest, 
why done we them disease ? 
Such one he was (as I have heard 
old Algrind often sayne) 
That whilome was the first shepheard, 
and lived with little gayne: 
And meeke he was, as meeke mought be, 
simple as simple sheepe ; 
Humble, and like in eche degree 
the flocke which he did keepe. 
Often he used of hys keepe 
a sacrifice to bring, 
Now with a Kidde, now with a sheepe, 
the Altars hallowing. 
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So lowted he unto hys Lord, 
such favour couth he fynd, 
That sithens never was abhord 

the simple shepheards kynd. 140 
And such, I weene, the brethren were 
that came from Canaiin, 
The brethren twelve, that kept yfere 
the flockes of mighty Pan. 
But nothing such thilke shephearde was 
whom Ida hyll dyd beare, 
That left hys flocke to fetch a lasse, 
whose love he bought to[o] deare ; 
For he was proude, that ill was payd, 
(no such mought shepheards be) 150 
And with lewde lust was overlayd ; 
tway things doen ill agree. 
But shepheard mought be meeke and mylde, 
well-eyed, as Argus was, 
With fleshly follyes undefyled, 
and stoute as steede of brasse. 
Sike one (sayd Algrin[d]) Moses was, 
that sawe his makers face, 
His face, more cleare then Christall glasse, 
and spake to him in place. 160 
This had a brother (his name I knewe) 
the first of all his cote, 
A shepheard trewe, yet not so true 
as he that earst I hote. 
Whilome all these were lowe and lief, 
and loved their flocks to feede ; 
They never stroven to be chiefe, 
and simple was theyr weede: 
But now (thanked be God therefore) 
the world is well amend, 170 
Their weedes bene not so nighly wore ; 
such simplesse mought them shend : 
They bene yclad in purple and pall, 
so hath theyr god them blist ; 
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They reigne and rulen over all, 
and lord it as they list ; 
Ygyrt with belts of glitterand gold. 
(mought they good sheepeheards bene ?) 
Theyr Pan theyr sheepe to them has sold, 
I saye as some have seene. 180 
For Palinode (if thou him ken) 
yode late on Pilgrimage 
To Rome, (if such be Rome) and then 
he sawe thilke misusage ; 
For shepeheards (sayd he) there doen leade, 
as Lordes done other where ; 
Their sheepe han crustes, and they the bread ; 
the chippes, and they the chere: 
They han the fleece, and eke the flesh, 
(O, seely sheepe the while!) 190 
The corne is theyrs, let other thresh, 
their handes they may not file. 
They han great stores and thriftye stockes, 
great freendes and feeble foes ; 
What neede hem caren for their flocks, 
theyr boyes can looke to those. 
These wisards weltre in welths waves, 
pampred in pleasures deepe ; 
They han fatte kernes, and leany knaves, 
their fasting flockes to keepe. 200 
Sike mister men bene all misgone, 
they heapen hylles of wrath ; 
Sike syrlye shepheards han we none, 
they keepen all the path. 
Mor. Here is a great deale of good matter 
lost for lacke of telling : 
Now, sicker, I see thou doest but clatter, 
harme may come of melling. 
Thou medlest more then shall have thanke, 
to wyten shepheards welth ; 210 
When folke bene fat, and riches rancke, 
it is a signe of helth. 


JULY. 


But say me, what is Algrin[d], he 
that is so oft bynempt ? 
Thom. Hee is a shepheard great in gree, 
but hath bene long ypent. 
One daye hee sat upon a hyll, i} 
(as now thou wouldest me; 
But I am taught, by Algrin[d]s ill, 
to love the lowe degree) ; 220 
For sitting so with bared scalpe, 
an Eagle sored hye, 
That, weening his whyte head was chalke, 
a shell fish downe let flye : 
Shee weend the shell fish to have broake, 
but therewith bruzd his brayne ; 
So now, astonied with the stroke, 
he lyes in lingring payne. 
Mor. Ah! good Algrin[d]! his hap was ill, 
but shall be better in time. 230 
Now farwell, shepheard, sith thys hyll 
thou hast such doubt to climbe. 


THOMALINS EMBLEME. 
In medio virtus. 
MORRELLS EMBLEME. 


In summo felicitas. 
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A UGUis 


i EGLOGA OCTAVA. 
| ARGUMENT. 


Iw this A°glogue is set forth a delectable controversie, made 
in imitation of that im Theocritus: whereto also Virgile 
fashioned his third and seventh Aiglogue. They chose for 
umpere of their strife, Cuddie, a neatheards boye; who, 
having ended their cause, reciteth also himselfe a proper 


song, whereof Colin, he sayth, was Authour. 


Wie. Pericor. Cuppir. 
Willie. 


YS eK ELL me, Perigot, what shalbe the game, 
Wherefore with myne thou dare thy 


frame ? 
Or hath the Crampe thy joynts benomd with ache? 
Per, Ah! Willye, when the hart is ill assayde, 
How can Bagpipe or joynts be well apayd? 
Wil. What the foule evill hath thee so bestadde ? 
Whilom thou was peregall to the best, 
And, wont to make the jolly shepeheards gladde, 
With pyping and dauncing didst passe the rest. 10 
Per. Ah! Willye, now I have learnd a newe daunce; 
My old musick mard by a new mischaunce. 
Wil. Mischiefe mought to that mischaunce befall, 
That so hath raft us of our meriment. 
But reede me what payne doth thee so apall ; 
Or lovest thou, or bene thy younglings miswent ? 
Per. Love hath misled both my younglings and mee; 
I pyne for payne, and they my payne to see. 
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Wil. Perdie, and wellawaye, ill may they thrive! 

Never knew I lovers sheepe in good plight: 20 
But and if in rymes with me thou dare strive, 

Such fond fantsies shall soone be put to flight. 
Per. That shall I doe, though mochell worse I fared 
Never shall be sayde that Perigot was dared. 

Wil. Then loe, Perigot, the Pledge which I plight, 

A mazer ywrought of the Maple warre, 

Wherein is enchased many a fayre sight 

Of Beres and Tygres, that maken fiers warre ; 
And over them spred a goodly wilde vine, 

Entrailed with a wanton Yvye twine. 30 


Thereby is a Lambe in the Wolvés jawes ; 

But see, how fast renneth the shepheard swayne 
To save the innocent from the beastes pawes, 

And here with his sheepehooke hath him slayne. 
Tell me, such a cup hast thou ever sene? 
Well mought it beseme any harvest Queene. 


Per. Thereto will I pawne yonder spotted Lambe ; 
Of all my flocke there nis sike another, 
For I brought him up without the Dambe ; 
But Colin Clout rafte me of his brother, 40 
That he purchast of me in the playne field: 
Sore against my will was I forst to yield. 
Wil. Sicker, make like account of his brother. 
But who shall judge the wager wonne or lost ? 
Per. That shall yonder heardgrome, and none other, 
Which over the pousse hetherward doth post. 
Wil. But, for the Sunnbeame so sore doth us beate, 
Were not better to shunne the scortching heate ? 
Per. Well agreed, Willie; then, sitte thee downe, 
swayne ; 
Sike a song never heardest thou but Colin sing. 50 
Cud. Gynne when ye lyst, ye jolly shepheards twayne; 
Sike a judge as Cuddie were for a king. 


Per. “It fell upon a holly eve, 
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. Or as the thonder cleaves the cloudes, 


. Upon the glyttering wave doth playe, 
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Hey, ho, hollidaye ! 
When holly fathers wont to shrieve ; 
Now gynneth this roundelay. 
Sitting upon a hill so hye, 
Hey, ho, the high hyll! 
The while my flocke did feede thereby ; 
The while the shepheard selfe did spill. 
I saw the bouncing Bellibone, 
Hey, ho, Bonibell! 
Tripping over the dale alone ; 
She can trippe it very well. 
Well decked in a frocke of gray, 
Hey, ho, gray is greete! 
And in a Kirtle of greene saye, 
The greene is for maydens meete. 
A chapelet on her head she wore, 
Hey, ho, chapelet ! 
Of sweete Violets therein was store, 
She sweeter then the Violet. 
My sheepe did leave theyr wonted food, 
Hey, ho, seely sheepe! 
And gazd on her as they were wood. 
Woode as he that did them keepe. 
As the bonilasse passed bye, 
Hey, ho, bonilasse ! 
She rovde at mee with glauncing eye, 
As cleare as the christall glasse : 
All as the Sunny beame so bright, 
Hey, ho, the Sunnebeame ! 
Glaunceth from Pheebus face forthright, 
So love into thy hart did streame : 
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Hey, ho, the Thonder ! 


. Wherein the lightsome levin shroudes, 


So cleaves thy soule a sonder : 


. Or as Dame Cynthias silver raye, 


Hey, ho, the Moonelight ! 90 
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Wil. Such play is a pitteous plight. 
Per. The glaunce into my heart did glide ; 
Wil. Hey, ho, the glyder ! 
Per. Therewith my soule was sharply gryde. 
Wil. Such woundes soone wexen wider. 
Per. Hasting to raunch the arrow out, 
Wil. Hey, ho, Perigot ! 
Per. I left the head in my hartroote, 
Wil. It was a desperate shot. 10% 
Per. There it ranckleth, ay more and more, 
Wil. Hey, ho, the arrowe! 
Per. Ne can I find salve for my sore: 
Wil. Love is a curelesse sorrowe. 
Per. And though my bale with death I bought, 
Wil. Hey, ho, heavie cheere ! 
Per. Yet should thilk lasse not from my thought, 
Wil. So you may buye golde to[o] deere. 
Per. But whether in paynefull love I pyne, 
Wil. Hey, ho, pinching payne! 110 
Per. Or thrive in wealth, she shalbe mine, 
Wil. But if thou can her obteine. 
Per. And if for gracelesse greefe I dye, 
Wil. Hey, ho, gracelesse griefe ! 
Per. Witnesse shee slewe me with her eye. 
Wil. Let thy follye be the priefe. 
Per. And you, that sawe it, simple shepe, 
Wil. Hey, ho, the fayre flocke! 
Per. For priefe thereof, my death shall weepe, 
Wil. And mone with many a mocke. 120 
Per. So learnd I love on a hollye eve, 
Wil. Hey, ho, holidaye! 
Per. That ever since my hart did greve, 
Wil. Now endeth our roundelay.” 
Cud. Sicker, sike a roundle never heard I none ; 
Little lacketh Perigot of the best, 
And Willye is not greatly overgone, 
So weren his undersongs well addrest. 
Wil. Herdgrome, I fear me, thou have a squint eye: 


Oo 
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Areede uprightly who has the victorye. 130 
Cud. Fayth of my soule, | deeme ech have gayned ; 
Forthy let the Lambe be Willye his owne ; 
And for Perigot, so well hath hym payned, 
To him be the wroughten mazer alone. 
Per. Perigot is well pleased with the doome ; 
Ne can Willye wite the witelesse herdgroome. 
Wu. Never dempt more right of beautye, I weene, 
The shepheard of Ida that judged beauties Queene. 
Cud. But tell me, shepherds, should it not yshend 

Your roundels fresh, to heare a doolefull verse 140 
Of Rosalend (who knowes not Rosalend ?) 

That Colin made? ylke can I you rehearse. 
Per. Now say it, Cuddie, as thou art a ladde: 
With mery thing its good to medle sadde. 

Wil. Fayth of my soule, thou shalt ycrouned be 

In Colins stede, if thou this song areede ; 

For never thing on earth so pleaseth me 
As him to heare, or matter of his deede. 
Cud. Then listneth ech unto my heavie laye, 
And tune your pypes as ruthful as ye may. I 


Wy 
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‘Ye wastefull Woodes! beare witnesse of my woe, 
Wherein my plaints did oftentimes resound ; 

Ye carelesse byrds are privie to my cryes, 

Which in your songs were woont to make a part : 
Thou, pleasaunt Spring, hast luld me oft asleepe, 
Whose streames my tricklinge teares did ofte augment. 


“ Resort of people doth my greefs augment, 

The walled townes doe worke my greater woe ; 

The forest wide is fitter to resound 

The hollow Echo of my carefull cryes: 160 
I hate the house, since thence my love did part, 
Whose waylefull want debarres mine eyes from sleepe. 


“ Let stremes of teares supply the place of sleepe ; 
Let all, that sweete is, voyd; and all, that may augment 
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My doole, draw neare! More meete to wayle my woe 
Bene the wild woddes, my sorowes to resound, 
Then bedde, or bowre, both which I fill with cryes, 
When I them see so waist, and fynd no part 


“ Of pleasure past. Here will I dwell apart 

In gastfull grove therefore, till my last sleepe 170 
Doe close mine eyes; so shall I not augment 

With sight of such as chaunge my restlesse woe. 
Help me, yee banefull byrds, whose shrieking sound 
Ys signe of dreery death, my deadly cryes 


“ Most ruthfully to tune: and as my cryes 

(Which of my woe cannot bewray least part) 

You heare all night, when nature craveth sleepe, 
Increase, so let your yrksome yells augment. 

Thus all the night in plaintes, the daye in woe, 

I vowed have to wayst, till safe and sound 180 


‘She home returne, whose voyces silver sound 

To cheerefull songes can chaunge my cherelesse cryes. 
Hence with the Nightingale will I take part, 

That blessed byrd, that spends her time of sleepe 
In songes and plaintive pleas, the more taugment 
The memorie of hys misdeede that bred her woe. 


“ And you that feele no woe, 

when as the sound 
Of these my nightly cryes 

ye heare apart, 190 
Let breake your sounder sleepe, 

and pitie augment.” 


Per. O Colin, Colin! the shepheards joye, 
How I admire ech turning of thy verse! 

And Cuddie, fresh Cuddie, the liefest boye, 

How dolefully his doole thou didst rehearse ! 
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Cud. Then blowe your pypes, shepheards, til you be 
at home ; 
I'he night nigheth fast, yts time to be gone. 


r 


PERIGOT HIS EMBLEME. 


Vincenti gloria victi. 


WILLYES EMBLEME. 


Vinto non vitto. 


CUDDIES EMBLEME, 


Felice chi puo. 


SEPTEMBER. 


SEPTEMBER. 


AGLOGA NONA. 


ARGUMENT. 

Heretn Diggon Davie is devised to be a shepheard that, in 
hope of more gayne, drove his sheepe into a farre coun- 
trye. The abuses whereof, and loose living of Popish 
prelates, by occasion of Hobbinols demaund, he discours- 
eth at large. 


Hoxsprinot. Diaeon Davie. 


Hobbinoll. 
iat SS IGGON DAVIE! I bidde her god day ; 
co Pp ‘ Or Diggon her is, or I missaye. 


hs Dig. ieie seen while it was daye light, 
Losey But now her is a most wretched wight : 
For day, that was, is wightly past, 
And now at earst the dirke night doth hast. 
Hob. Diggon, areede who has thee so dight ; 
Never I wist thee in so poore a plight. 

Where is the fayre flocke thou was wont to leade ? 
Or bene they chaftred, or at mischiefe dead ? 10 
Dig. Ah! for love of that is to thee most leefe, 

Hobbinol, I pray thee, gall not my old griefe ; 
Sike question rippeth up cause of newe woe, 
For one, opened, mote unfolde many moe. 
Hob. Nay, but sorrow close shrouded in hart, 
I know, to kepe is a burdenous smart: 
Eche thing imparted is more eath to beare: 
When the rayne is falln, the cloudes wexen cleare. 
And nowe, sithence I sawe thy head last, 
Thrise three Moones bene fully spent and past; 20 
Since when thou hast measured much grownd, 
And wandred, I wene, about the world round, 
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i) So as thou can many thinges relate ; 
I But tell me first of thy flocks astate. 
i Dig. My sheepe bene wasted; (wae is me there- 

fore !) 

| The jolly shepheard that was of yore, 

Is now nor jollye, nor shepehearde more. 

a In forrein costes men sayd was plentye ; 

i And so there is, but all of miserye : 

I dempt there much to have eeked my store, 30 

But such eeking hath made my hart sore. 

In tho countries, whereas I have bene, 

| No being for those that truely mene ; 

But for such, as of guile maken gayne, 
No such countrye as there to remaine ; 
They setten to sale their shops of shame, 
And maken a Mart of theyr good name: 
The shepheards there robben one another, 
And layen baytes to beguile her brother ; 
Or they will buy his sheepe out of the cote, 40 
Or they will carven the shepheards throte. 
The shepheardes swayne you cannot wel ken, 
But it be by his pryde, from other men : 
They looken bigge as Bulls that bene bate, 
And bearen the cragge so stiffe and so state, 
As cocke on his dunghill crowing cranck. 
Hob. Diggon, I am so stiffe and so stanck, 
| That uneth may I stand any more ; 
And nowe the Westerne winde bloweth sore, 
That nowe is in his chiefe sovereigntee, 50 
Beating the withered leafe from the tree, 
Sitte we downe here under the hill ; 
Tho may we talke and tellen our fill, 
And make a mocke at the blustring blast. 
| Now say on, Diggon, what ever thou hast. 
| Dig. Hobbin, ah Hobbin! I curse the stounde 
That ever I cast to have lorne this grounde: 
Wel-away the while I was so fonde 
To leave the good, that I had in hande, 
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In hope of better that was uncouth ; 

So lost the Dogge the flesh in his mouth. 
My seely sheepe (ah, seely sheepe !) 

That here by there I whilome usd to keepe, 
All were they lustye as thou didst see, 
Bene all sterved with pyne and penuree : 
Hardly my selfe escaped thilke payne, 
Driven for neede to come home agayne. 

Hob. Ah fon! now by thy losse art taught, 
That seeldome chaunge the better brought : 
Content who lives with tryed state 
Neede feare no chaunge of frowning fate ; 

But who will seeke for unknowne gayne, 
Oft lives by losse, and leaves with payne. 

Dig. I wote ne, Hobbin, how I was bewitcht 
With vayne desire and hope to be enricht ; 
But, sicker, so it is, as the bright starre 
Seemeth ay greater when it is farre: 

I thought the soyle would have made me rich, 
But nowe I wote it is nothing sich ; 

For eyther the shepeheards bene ydle and still, 
And ledde of theyr sheepe what way they wyll, 
Or they bene false, and full of covetise, 

And casten to compasse many wrong emprise : 


But the more bene fraight with fraud and spight, 


Ne in good nor goodnes taken delight, 

But kindle coales of conteck and yre, 
Whcrewith they sette all the world on fire; 
Which when they thinken agayne to quench, 
With holy water they doen hem all drench. 
They saye they con to heaven the high-way, 
But, by my soule, I dare undersaye 

They never sette foote in that same troade, 
But balk the right way, and strayen abroad. 
They boast they han the devill at commaund, 
But aske hem therefore what they han paund: 
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Marrie! that great Pan bought with deare borrow, 


To quite it from the blacke bowre of sorrowe. 
I F 
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90 
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But they han sold thilke same long agoe, 
For thy woulden draw with hem many moe. 
But let hem gange alone a Gods name ; 100 
As they han brewed, so let hem beare blame. 
: Hob. Diggon, I praye thee, speake not so dirke ; 
| Such myster saying me seemeth to mirke. 
Dig. Then, playnely to speake of shepheards most 
what, 
‘| Badde is the best ; (this English is flatt.) 
Their ill haviour garres men missay 
Both of their doctrine, and of theyr faye. 
They sayne the world is much war then it wont, 
All for her shepheards bene beastly and blont. 
Other sayne, but howe truely I note, 110 
All for they holden shame of theyr cote: 
Some sticke not to say, (whote cole on her tongue!) 
That sike mischiefe graseth hem emong, 
All for they casten too much of worlds care, 
To deck her Dame, and enrich her heyre ; 
For such encheason, if you goe nye, 
Fewe chimneis reeking you shall espye: 
The fatte Oxe, that wont ligge in the stal, 
Is nowe fast stalled in her crumenall. 
Thus chatten the people in theyr steads, 120 
Ylike as a Monster of many heads ; 
: But they, that shooten neerest the pricke, 
Sayne, other the fat from their beards doen lick: 
For bigge Bulles of Basan brace hem about, 
That with theyr hornes butten the more stoute ; 
But the leane soules treaden under foote, 
And to seeke redresse mought little boote ; 
For liker bene they to pluck away more, 
Then ought of the gotten good to restore : 
For they bene like foule wagmoires overgrast, 1 
That, if thy galage once sticketh fast, 
The more to wind it out thou doest swinck, 
Thou mought ay deeper and deeper sinck. 
Yet better leave off with a little losse, 
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Then by much wrestling to leese the grosse. 
Hob. Nowe, Diggon, I see thou speakest to[o] 
plaine ; 
Better it were a little to feyne, 
And cleanly cover that cannot be cured : 
Such ill, as is forced, mought nedes be endured. 
But of sike pastoures howe done the flocks creepe ? 

Dig. Sike as the shepheards, sike bene her sheepe, 
For they nill listen to the shepheards voyce ; 142 
But if he call hem, at theyr good choyce 
They wander at wil and stay at pleasure, 

And to theyr folds yead at their owne leasure. 
But they had be better come at their cal ; 
For many han into mischiefe fall, 

And bene of ravenous Wolves yrent, 

All for they nould be buxome and bent. 

Hob. F ye on thee, Diggon, and all thy foule leasing! 
Well is knowne that sith the Saxon king, 151 
Never was Woolfe seene, many nor some, 

Nor in all Kent, nor in Christendome ; 
But the fewer Woolves (the soth to sayne) 
The more bene the Foxes that here remaine. 
Dig. Yes, but they gang in more secrete wise, 
And with sheepes clothing doen hem disguise. 
They walke not widely as they were wont, 
For feare of raungers and the great hunt, 
But prively prolling two and froe, 160 
Enaunter they mought be inly knowe. 
Hob. Or prive or pert yf any bene, 
We han great Bandogs will teare their skinne. 

Dig. Indeede, thy Ball is a bold bigge curre, 

And could make a jolly hole in theyr furre: 

But not good Dogges hem needeth to chace, 

But heedy shepheards to discerne their face ; 

For all their craft is in their countenaunce, 

They bene so grave and full of mayntenaunce. 

But shall I tell thee what my selfe knowe 170 
Chaunced to Roffynn not long ygoe ? 
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Hob. Say it out, Diggon, whatever it hight, 
For not but well mought him betight: 
He is so meeke, wise, and merciable, 
And with his word his worke is convenable. 
Colin Clout, I wene, be his selfe boye, 
i (Ah, for Colin, he whilome my ioye !) 
| Shepheards sich, God mought us many send, 
That doen so carefully theyr flocks tend. 
| Dig. Thilk same shepheard mought I well marke, 
He has a Dogge to byte or to barke ; 181 
Never had shepheard so kene a kurre, 
That waketh and if but a leafe sturre. 
Whilome there wonned a wicked Wolfe, 
That with many a Lambe had glutted his gulfe, 
And ever at night wont to repayre 
Unto the flocke, when the Welkin shone fayre, 
Ycladde in clothing of seely sheepe, 
When the good old man used to sleepe. 
Tho at midnight he would barke and ball, Igo 
(For he had eft learned a curres call,) 
As if a Woolfe were emong the sheepe: 
With that the shepheard would breake his sleepe, 
And send out Lowder (for so his dog hote) 
To raunge the fields with wide open throte. 
Tho, when as Lowder was farre awaye, 
This Wolvish sheepe woulde catchen his pray, 
A. Lambe, or a Kidde, or a weanell wast ; 
With that to the wood would he speede him fast. 
Long time he used this slippery pranck, 200 
Ere Roffy could for his laboure him thanck. 
At end, the shepheard his practise spyed, 
(For Roffy is wise, and as Argus eyed,) 
And when at even he came to the flocke, 

Fast in theyr folds he did them locke, 
And tooke out the Woolfe in his counterfect cote, 
And let out the sheepes bloud at his throte- 

Hob. Marry, Diggon, what should him affraye 

To take his owne where ever it laye? 
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For, had his wesand bene a little widder, 210 

He woulde have devoured both hidder and shidder. 
Dig. Mischiefe light on him, and Gods great curse! 

Too good for him had bene a great deale worse ; 

For it was a perilous beast above all, 

And eke had he cond the shepherds call, 

And oft in the night came to the shepecote, 

And called Lowder, with a hollow throte, 

As if it the olde man selfe had bene: 

The dog his maisters voice did it wene, 

Yet halfe in doubt he opened the dore, 

And ranne out as he was wont of yore. 

No sooner was out, but, swifter then thought, 

Fast by the hyde the Wolfe Lowder caught ; 

And, had not Roffy renne to the steven, 

Lowder had bene slaine thilke same even. 

Hob. God shield, man, hee should so ill have thrive, 
All for he did his devoyre belive! 

If sike bene Wolves, as thou hast told, 
How mought we, Diggon, hem be-hold? 

Dig. How, but, with heede and watchfullnesse, 
Forstallen hem of their wilinesse : 231 
For thy with shepheard sittes not playe, 

Or sleepe, as some doen, all the long day ; 
But ever liggen in watch and ward, 
From soddein force theyr flocks for to gard. 

Hob. Ah, Diggon! thilke samerule were too straight, 
All the cold season to wach and waite ; 

We bene of flesh, men as other bee, 

Why should we be bound to such miseree ? 
Whatever thing lacketh chaungeable rest, 
Mought needes decay, when it is at best. 

Dig. Ah! but, Hobbinoll, all this long tale 
Nought easeth the care that doth me forhaile ; 
What shall I doe? what way shall I wend, 
My piteous plight and losse to amend ? 

Ah! good Hobbinoll, mought I thee praye 
Of ayde or counsell in my decaye. 
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i Hob. Now, by my soule, Diggon, I lament 
| The haplesse mischiefe that has thee hent ; 
Nethelesse thou seest my lowly saile, 2.50 
That froward fortune doth ever availe: 
But, were Hobbinoll as God mought please, 
Diggon should soone finde favour and ease : 
| But if to my cotage thou wilt resort, 
\! So as I can I wil thee comfort ; 
There mayst thou ligge in a vetchy bed, 
Till fayrer Fortune shewe forth his head. 
Dig. Ah, Hobbinoll! God mought it thee requite; 
Diggon on fewe such freends did ever lite. 


DIGGONS EMBLEME. 


Inopem me copia fecit. 


OCTOBER. 


OCTOBER. 


EGLOGA DECIMA. 


ARGUMENT. 


Ix Cuddie is set out the perfecte paterne of a Poete, whiche, 
finding no maintenaunce of his state and studies, complayn- 
eth of the contempte of Poetrie, and the causes thereof: 
Specially having bene in all ages, and even amongst the 
most barbarous, alwayes of singular accounpt and honor, 
and being indede so worthy and commendable an arte ; or 
rather no arte, but a divine gift and heavenly instinct not 
to bee gotten by laboure and learning, but adorned with 
both; and poured into the witte by a certain “EvOovr1acped¢ 
and celestiall inspiration, as the Author hereof els where 
at large discourseth in his booke called The English Poete, 
which booke being lately come to my hands, I mynde also 
by Gods grace, upon further advisement, to publish. 


Pisrce. Cuppie. 


Pierce. 
2 UDDIE, for shame! hold up thy heavye 
wee head, 


q WoO, And let us cast with what delight to chace, 
eZ And weary thyslonglingring Phebusrace. 
Whilome thou wont the shepheards laddes to leade 
In rymes, in ridles, and in bydding base ; 
Nowe they in thee, and thou in sleepe art dead. 


Cud. Piers, I have pyped erst so long with payne, 
That all mine Oten reedes bene rent and wore, 
And my poore Muse hath spent her spared store, 
Yet little good hath got, and much lesse gayne. 10 
Such pleasaunce makes the Grashopper so poore, 
And ligge so layd, when Winter doth her straine. 
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The dapper ditties, that I wont devise 

To feede youthes fansie, and the flocking fry, 
Delighten much; what I the bett for thy ? 
They han the pleasure, I a sclender prise ; 

I beate the bush, the byrds to them do flye: 
What good thereof to Cuddie can arise ? 


Piers. Cuddie, the prayse is better then the price, 
The glory eke much greater then the gayne: 20 
O! what an honor is it, to restraine 
The lust of lawlesse youth with good advice, 

Or pricke them forth with pleasaunce of thy vaine, 
Whereto thou list their trayned willes entice. 


Soone as thou gynst to sette thy notes in frame, 

Q, how the rurall routes to thee doe cleave! 
Seemeth thou doest their soule of sense bereave ; 
All as the shepheard that did fetch his dame 

From Plutoes balefull bowre withouten leave, 

His musicks might the hellish hound did tame. 30 


Cud. So praysen babes the Peacoks spotted trayne, 
And wondren at bright Argus blazing eye ; 
But who rewards him ere the more for thy, 
Or feedes him once the fuller by a graine ? 
Sike prayse is smoke, that sheddeth in the skye ; 
Sike words bene wynd, and wasten soone in vayne. 


Piers. Abandon, then, the base and viler clowne ; 
Lift up thy selfe out of the lowly dust, 
And sing of bloody Mars, of wars, of giusts ; 
Turne thee to those that weld the awful crowne, 40 
To doubted knights, whose woundlesse armour rusts, 
And helmes unbruzed wexen dayly browne. 


There may thy Muse display her fluttryng wing, 
And stretch her selfe at large from East to West ; 
Whither thou list in fayre Elisa rest, 

Or, if thee please in bigger notes to sing, 
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Advaunce the worthy whome shee loveth best, 
That first the white beare to the stake did bring. 


And, when the stubborne stroke of stronger stounds 
Has somewhat slackt the tenor of thy string, 50 
Of love and lustihead tho mayst thou sing, 

And carroll lowde, and leade the Myllers rownde, 
Ail were Elisa one of thilke same ring ; 

So mought our Cuddies name to heaven sownde. 


Cud. Indeede the Romish Tityrus, I heare, 
Through his Mecenas left his Oaten reede, 
Whereon hee earst had taught his flocks to feede, 
And laboured lands to yield the timely eare, 

And eft did sing of warres and deadly drede, 
So as the Heavens did quake his verse to here. 60 


But ah! Mecezenas is yclad in claye, 

And great Augustus long ygoe is dead, 
And all the worthies ligeen wrapt in leade, 
That matter made for Poets on to play: 
For ever, who in derring doe were dreade, 
The loftie verse of hem was loved aye. 


But after vertue gan for age to stoope, 

And mightie manhode brought a bedde of ease, 

The vaunting Poets found nought worth a pease 

To put in preace emong the learned troupe: 70 
Tho gan the streames of flowing wittes to cease, 
And sonnebright honour pend in shamefull coupe. 


And if that any buddes of Poesie, 

Yet of the old stocke, gan to shoote agayne, 
Or it mens follies mote be forst to fayne, 
And rolle with rest in rymes of ribaudrye ; 
Or, as it sprong, it wither must agayne: 


Tom Piper makes us better melodie. 


Piers. O pierlesse Poesye! where is then thy place? 
If nor in Princes pallace thou doe sitt, 80 
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(And yet is Princes pallace the most fitt,) 

Ne brest of baser birth doth thee embrace, 

Then make thee wings of thine aspyring wit, 

And, whence thou camst, flye backe to heaven apace. 


Cud. Ah, Percy! it is all to weake and wanne, 
So high to sore and make so large a flight ; 
Her peeced pyneons bene not so in plight: 
For Colin fittes such famous flight to scanne ; 
He, were he not with love so ill bedight, 
Would mount as high, and sing as soote as Swanne. 90 


Piers. Ah, fon! for love does teach him climbe so 
hie, 
And lyftes him up out of the loathsome myre : 
Such immortal mirror, as he doth admire, 
Would rayse ones mynd above the starry skie, 
And cause a caytive corage to aspire 5 
For lofty love doth loath a lowly eye. 


Cud. All otherwise the state of Poet stands ; 
For lordly love is such a Tyranne fell, 
That where he rules all power he doth expell ; 
The vaunted verse a vacant head demaundes, 100 
Ne wont with crabbed care the Muses dwell: 
Unwisely weaves, that takes two webbes in hand. 


Who ever casts to compasse wightye prise, 

And thinkes to throwe out thondring words of threate, 
Let powre in lavish cups and thriftie bitts of meate, 
For Bacchus fruite is friend to Phebus wise ; 

And, when with Wine the braine begins to sweate, 
The nombers flowe as fast as spring doth ryse. 


Thou kenst not, Percie, howe the ryme should rage, 
O! if my temples were distaind with wine, IIO 
And girt in girlonds of wild Yvie twine, 

How I could reare the Muse on stately stage, 

And teache her tread aloft in buskin fine, 

With queint Bellona in her equipage! 
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But ah! my corage cooles ere it be warme: 
For thy content us in thys humble shade, 
Where no such troublous tydes han us assayde ; 
Here we our slender pipes may safely charme. 
Piers. And, when my Gates shall han their bellies 
layd, 
Cuddie shall have a Kidde to store his farme. 120 


CUDDIES EMBLEME. 


Agitante calescimus lo, &c. 
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NOVEMBER. 


AGLOGA UNDECIMA. 


ARGUMENT. 


In this xi. A°glogue hee bewayleth the death of some mayden 
of greate bloud, whom he calleth Dido. The personage 
is secrete, and to me altogether unknowne, albe ot him selfe 
1 often required the same. This Aglogue is made in 
imitation of Marot his song, which he made upon the death 
of Loys the frenche Queene; but farre passing his reache, 
and in myne opinion all other the Eglogues of this booke. 


Tuenot, Cotin. 


Thenot. 
Lee OLIN, my deare, when shall it please thee 


Boe sing, [saunce ? 


OS Spe ~Thy Muse to[o] long slombreth in sor- 
rowing, 
Lulled a sleepe through loves misgovernaunce. 
Now somewhat sing, whose endles sovenaunce 
Emong the shepeheards swaines, may aye remaine, 
Whether thee list thy loved lasse advaunce, 
Or honor Pan with hymnes of higher vaine. 
Col. Thenot, now nis the time of merimake, 
Nor Pan to herye, nor with love to playe ; if) 
Sike myrth in May is meetest for to make, 
Or summer shade, under the cocked hay. 
But nowe sadde Winter welked hath the day, 
And Pheebus, weary of his yerely taske, 
Ystabled hath his steedes in lowly laye, 
And taken up his ynne in Fishes haske. 
Thilk sollein season sadder plight doth aske, 
And loatheth sike delightes as thou doest prayse : 
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The mornefull Muse in myrth now list ne maske, 
As shee was wont in youngth and sommer dayes ; 20 
But if thou algate lust light virelayes, 

And looser songs of love to underfong, 

Who but thy self deserves sike Poetes prayse ? 
Relieve thy Oaten pypes that sleepen long. 

The. The Nightingale is sovereigne of song, 
Before him sits the Titmose silent bee ; 

And I, unfitte to thrust in skilfull thronge, 
Should Colin make judge of my fooleree : 

Nay, better learne of hem that learned bee, 

And han be watered at the Muses well ; 30 
The kindelye dewe drops from the higher tree, 
And wets the little plants that lowly dwell. 

But if sadde winters wrathe, and season chill, 
Accorde not with thy Muses meriment, 

To sadder times thou mayst attune thy quill, 
And sing of sorrowe and deathes dreeriment ; 
For deade is Dido, dead, alas! and drent ; 

Dido! the greate shephearde his daughter sheene. 
The fayrest May she was that ever went, 

Her like shee has not left behinde I weene : 40 
And, if thou wilt bewayle my wofull tene, 

I shall thee give yond Cosset for thy payne ; 
And, if thy rymes as rownde and rufull bene 

As those that did thy Rosalind complayne, 

Much greater gyfts for guerdon thou shalt gayne, 
Than Kidde or Cosset, which I thee bynempt. 
Then up, I say, thou jolly shepeheard swayne, 
Let not my small demaund be so contempt. 

Col. Thenot, to that I choose thou doest mee tempt ; 
But ah! too well I wote my humble vaine, 50 
And howe my rimes bene rugged and unkempt ; 
Yet, as I conne, my conning I will strayne. 


“Up, then, Melpomene! the mournefulst Muse of 
nyne, 

Such cause of mourning never hadst afore; 

Up, grieslie ghostes! and up my rufull ryme! 


Se 
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Matter of myrth now shalt thou have no more; 
For dead shee is, that myrth thee made of yore. 
Dido, my deare, alas! is dead, 
Dead, and lyeth wrapt in lead. 
O heavie herse ! Go 
Let streaming teares be poured out in store ; 
O carefull verse ! 


‘“‘ Shepheards, that by your flocks of Kentish downes 
abyde, 

Waile ye this woefull waste of Natures warke ; 
Waile we the wight, whose presence was our pryde ; 
Waile we the wight, whose absence is our carke; 
The sonne of all the world is dimme and darke: 

The earth now lacks her wonted light, 

And all we dwell in deadly night. 

O heavie herse! 70 
Breake we our pypes, that shrild as lowde as Larke ; 

O carefull verse ! 


‘““ Why doe we longer live, (ah! why live we so long?) 
Whose better dayes death hath shut up in woe? 
The fayrest floure our gyrlond all emong 
Is faded quite, and into dust ygoe. 
Sing now, ye shepheards daughters, sing no moe 
The songs that Colin made you in her praise, 
But into weeping turne your wanton layes. 
O heavie herse! 80 
Nowe is time to die: Nay, time was long ygoe: 
O carefull verse! 


‘“‘ Whence is it, that the flouret of the field doth fade, 
And lyeth buryed long in Winters bale ; 

Yet, soone as spring his mantle doth displaye, 

It floureth fresh, as it should never fayle ? 

But thing on earth that is of most availe, 

As vertues braunch and beauties budde, 

Reliven not for any good. 
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O heavie herse! go 
The braunch once dead, the budde eke needes must 
quaile ; 
O carefull verse ! 


“¢ She, while she was, (that was, a woful word to sayne !) 
For beauties prayse and plesaunce had no peere ; 
So well she couth the shepherds entertayne 
With cakes and cracknells, and such country chere: 
Ne would she scorne the simple shepheards swaine ; 

For she would cal hem often heme, 

And give hem curds and clouted Creame. 

O heavie herse! re 
Als Colin Cloute she would not once disdayne ; 

O carefull verse ! 


oO 


“But now sike happy cheere is turnd to heavie chaunce, 
Such pleasaunce now displast by dolors dint : 
Allmusick sleepes, where death doth leade the daunce, 
And shepherds wonted solace is extinct. 
The blew in black, the greene in gray is tinct ; 

The gaudie girlonds deck her grave, 

The faded flowres her corse embrave. 

O heavie herse ! 110 
Morne nowe, my Muse, now morne with teares be- 

sprint ; 
O carefull verse ! 


“ Q thou greate shepheard, Lobbin, how great is thy 
griefe | 
Where bene the nosegayes that she dight for thee ? 
The colourd chaplets wrought with a chiefe, 
The knotted rushringes, and gilt Rosemaree ? 
For shee deemed nothing too deere for thee 
Ah! they bene all yclad in clay ; 
One bitter blast blewe all away. 
O heavie herse ! I 
Thereof nought remaynes but the memoree ; 
O carefull verse ! 


N 
Oo 
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“Ay me! that dreerie Death should strike so mcrtall 
stroke, 
That can undoe Dame Natures kindly course ; 
The faded lockes fall from the loftie oke, 
The flouds do gaspe, for dryed is theyr sourse, 
And flouds of teares flow in theyr stead perforse : 
The mantled medowes mourne, 
Theyr sondry colours tourne. 
O heavie herse ! 130 
The heavens doe melt in teares without remorse ; 
O carefull verse ! 


“The feeble flocks in field refuse their former foode, 
And hang theyr heades as they would learne to weepe; 
The beastes in forest wayle as they were woode, 
Except the Wolves, that chase the wandring sheepe, 
Now she is gone that safely did hem keepe: 

The Turtle on the bared braunch 

Laments the wound that death did launch. 

O heavie herse ! 140 
And Philomele her song with teares doth steepe ; 

O carefull verse! 


“The water Nymphs, that wont with her to sing and 
daunce, 
And for her girlond Olive braunches beare, 
Nowe balefull boughes of Cypres doen advaunce ; 
The Muses, that were wont greene bayes to weare, 
Now bringen bitter Eldre braunches seare ; 
The fatall sisters eke repent 
Her vitall threde so soone was spent. 
O heavie herse! 150 
Morne now, my Muse, now morne with heavy cheare, 
O carefull verse ! 


“OQ! trustlesse state of earthly things, and slipper 
hope 
Of mortal men, that swincke and sweate for nought, 
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And, shooting wide, doe misse the marked scope ; 
Nowe have I learnd (a lesson derely bought) 

That nys on earth assurance to be sought ; 
For what might be in earthlie mould, 
That did her buried body hould. 
O heavie herse! 160 
‘Yet saw I on the beare when it was brought ; 
O carefull verse ! 


“But maugre death, and dreaded sisters deadly spight, 
And gates of hel, and fyrie furies forse, 
She hath the bonds broke of eternall night, 
Her soule unbodied of the burdenous corpse. 
Why then weepes Lobbin so without remorse ? 
O Lobb! thy losse no longer lament ; 
Dido nis dead, but into heaven hent. 
O happye herse! 170 
Cease now, my Muse, now cease thy sorrowes sourse ; 
O joyful verse! 


““ Why wayle we then ? why weary we the Gods wit 
playnts, 

As if some evill were to her betight ? 
She raignes a goddesse now emong the saintes, 
That whilome was the saynt of shepheards light, 
And is enstalled nowe in heavens hight. 

I see thee, blessed soule, I see 

Walke in Elisian fieldes so free. 

O happy herse! 180 
Might I once come to thee, (O that I might!) 

O joyfull verse! 


“Unwise and wretched men, to weete what's good 
or ill, 
We deeme of Death as doome of ill desert ; 
But knewe we, fooles, what it us bringes until, 
Dye would we dayly, once it to expert! 
No daunger there the shepheard can astert ; 
I G 
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Fayre fieldes and pleasaunt layes there bene ; 
The fieldes ay fresh, the grasse ay greene. 
O happy herse! 
Make hast, ye shepheards, thether to revert : 
O joyfull verse! 


Igo 


i “Dido is gone afore; (whose turne shall be the next?) 
There lives shee with the blessed Gods in blisse, 
There drincks she Nectar with Ambrosia mixt, 
And joyes enjoyes that mortall men doe misse. 
The honor now of highest gods she is, 

That whilome was poore shepheards pryde, 

While here on earth shee did abyde. 

O happy herse! 2.00 
Ceasse now, my song, my woe now wasted is; 

O joyfull verse! 


The. Ay, francke shepheard, how bene thy verses 
meint 
With doleful pleasaunce, so as I ne wotte 
Whether rejoyce or weepe for great constrainte. 
Thyne be the cossette, well hast thow it gotte. 
Up, Colin up! ynough thou morned hast ; 
Now gynnes to mizzle, hye we homeward fast. 


COLINS EMBLEME. 


La mort ny mord. 


DECEMBER. 


DECEMBER. 


4 GLOGA DUODECIMA. 


ARGUMENT. 


Tuts A’glogue (even as the first beganne) is ended with a 
complaynte of Colin to God Pan; wherein, as weary of 
his former wayes, hee proportioneth his life to the foure 
seasons of the yeare; comparing hys youthe to the spring 
time, when he was fresh and free from loves follye. His 
manhoode to the sommer, which, he sayth, was consumed 
with greate heate and excessive drouth, caused throughe 
a Comet or blazing starre, by which hee meaneth love ; 
which passion is comenly compared to such flames and im- 
moderate heate. His riper yeares he resembleth to an 
unseasonable harveste, wherein the fruites fall ere they be 
rype. His latter age to winters chyll and frostie season, 
now drawing neare to his last ende. 


==’ HE gentle shepheard satte besidea springe, 
All in the shadowe of a bushye brere, 

s That Colin hight, which wel could pype 
fez) ES) and singe, 
For hee of Tityrus his songs did lere : 
There, as he satte in secreate shade alone, 
Thus gan he make of love his piteous mone. 


“OQ soveraigne Pan! thou god of shepheards all, 
Which of our tender Lambkins takest keepe, 
And, when our flocks into mischaunce mought fall 
Doest save from mischiefe the unwary sheepe, 
Als of their maisters hast no lesse regard 
Then of the flocks, which thou doest watch and ward; 


“I thee beseche (so be thou deigne to heare 
Rude ditties, tund to shepheards Oaten reede, 
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lil Or if I ever sonet song so cleare, 

As it with pleasaunce mought thy fancie feede) 
Hearken a while, from thy greene cabinet, 
The rurall song of carefull Colinet. 


“ Whilome in youth, when flowrd my joyfull spring, 
Like Swallow swift I wandred here and there; 20 
i For heate of heedlesse lust me so did sting, 
That I of doubted daunger had no feare: 
I went the wastefull woodes and forest wide, 
Withouten dreade of wolves to bene espyed. 


“T wont to raunge amydde the mazie thickette, 
And gather nuttes to make me Christmas game, 
And joyed oft to chace the trembling Pricket, 
Or hunt the hartlesse hare til shee were tame. 
What wreaked I of wintrye ages waste P— 
Tho deemed I my spring would ever laste. 30 


‘“‘ How often have I scaled the craggie Oke, 

All to dislodge the Raven of her nest ? 

How have I wearied with many a stroke 

The stately Walnut-tree, the while the rest 
Under the tree fell all for nuts at strife ? 
For ylike to me was libertee and lyfe. 


| ‘“ And for I was in thilke same looser yeares, 
(Whether the Muse so wrought me from my byrth, 
Or I tomuch beleeved my shepherd peeres,) 
Somedele ybent to song and musicks mirth, 40 
A good olde shephearde, Wrenock was his name, 
Made me by arte more cunning in the same. 


“Fro thence I durst in derring to compare 
With shepheards swayne what ever fed in field ; 
And, if that Hobbinol right iudgement bare, 
To Pan his own selfe pype I neede not yield: 
For, if the flocking Nymphes did folow Pan, 
The wiser Muses after Colin ranne. 
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“ But, ah! such pryde at length was ill repayde: 
The shepheards God (perdie God was he none) 50 
My hurtlesse pleasaunce did me ill upbraide ; 
My freedome lorne, my life he lefte to mone. 
Love they him called that gave me checkmate, 
But better mought they have behote him Hate. 


“ Tho gan my lovely Spring bid me farewel, 
And Sommer season sped him to display 
(For love then in the Lyons house did dwell) 
The raging fyre that kindled at his ray. 
A comett stird up that unkindly heate, 
That reigned (as men sayd) in Venus seate. 60 


“ Forth was I ledde, not as I wont afore, 

When choise I had to choose my wandring waye, 

But whether luck and loves unbridled lore 

Would leade me forth on Fancies bitte to playe: 
The bush my bedde, the bramble was my bowre, 
The Woodes can witnesse many a wofull stowre. 


‘‘Where I was wont to seeke the honey Bee, 
Working her formall rowmes in wexen frame, 

The grieslie Todestoole growne there mought I se, 
And loathed paddocks lording on the same : 70 
And where the chaunting birds luld me a sleepe, 
The ghastlie Owle her grievous ynne doth keepe. 


“Then as the springe gives place to elder time, 
And bringeth forth the fruite of sommers pryde ; 
Also my age, now passed younthly pryme, 
To thinges of ryper season selfe applyed, 
And learnd of lighter timber cotes to frame, 
Such as might save my sheepe and me fro shame. 


“To make fine cages for the Nightingale, 
And Baskets of bulrushes, was my wont: 80 
Who to entrappe the fish in winding sale 

Was better seene, or hurtful beastes to hont ? 
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Hi! I learned als the signes of heaven to ken, 
| How Pheebe fayles, where Venus sittes, and when. 


“And tryed time yet taught me greater thinges ; 
The sodain rysing of the raging seas, 
bi The soothe of byrdes by beating of their winges, 

\) The power of herbs, both which can hurt and ease, 
And which be wont t’ enrage the restlesse sheepe, 
And which be wont to worke eternall sleepe. go 


“ But, ah! unwise and witlesse Colin cloute, 

That kydst the hidden kinds of many a wede, 

Yet kydst not ene to cure thy sore hart roote, 

Whose ranckling wound as yet does rifelye bleede. 
Why livest thou stil, and yet hast thy deathes wound ? 
Why dyest thou stil, and yet alive art founde ? 


‘Thus is my sommer worne away and wasted, 

Thus is my harvest hastened all to rathe; 

The eare that budded fayre is burnt and blasted, 

And all my hoped gaine is turn’d to scathe : 100 
Of all the seede, that in my youth was sowne, 
Was nought but brakes and brambles to be mowne. 


eta eteeeetstonienecetnmminmeenmrennes ee 


‘““My boughes with bloosmes that crowned were at 
! firste, 
And promised of timely fruite such store, 
Are left both bare and barrein now at erst; 
The flattring fruite is fallen to grownd before, 
And rotted ere they were halfe mellow ripe ; 
My harvest, wast, my hope away dyd wipe. 


“The fragrant flowres, that in my garden grewe, 
‘ai Bene withered, as they had bene gathered long; 110 
Theyr rootes bene dryed up for lacke of dewe, 

Yet dewed with teares they han be ever among. 
Ah! who has wrought my Rosalind this spight, 
To spil the flowres that should her girlond dight ? 
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“ And I, that whilome wont to frame my pype 
Unto the shifting of the shepheards foote, 
Sike follies now have gathered as too ripe, 
And cast hem out as rotten and unsoote. 
The loser Lasse I cast to please nomore ; 
One if I please, enough is me therefore. 120 


“ And thus of all my harvest hope I have 
Nought reaped but a weedye crop of care ; 
Which, when I thought have thresht in swelling sheave, 
Cockel for corne, and chaffe for barley, bare: 
Soone as the chaffe should in the fan be fynd, 
All was blown away of the wavering wynd. 


‘So now my yeare drawes to his latter terme, 

My spring is spent, my sommer burnt up quite ; 

My harveste hastes to stirre up Winter sterne, 

And bids him clayme with rigorous rage hys right : 130 
So nowe he stormes with many a sturdy stoure ; 
So now his blustring blast eche coste doth scoure. 


“The carefull cold hath nypt my rugged rynde, 
And in my face deepe furrowes eld hath pight : 
My head besprent with hoary frost I fynd, 
And by myne eie the Crow his clawe doth wright : 
Delight is layd abedde ; and pleasure past ; 
No sonne now shines; cloudes han all overcast. 


“‘ Now leave, ye shepheards boyes, your merry glee ; 
My Muse is hoarse and wearie of this stounde: 140 
Here will I hang my pype upon this tree; 
Was never pype of reede did better sounde. 
Winter is come that blowes the bitter blaste, 
And after Winter dreerie death does hast. 


“ Gather ye together my little flocke, 

My little flock, that was to me so liefe ; 

Let me, ah! lette me in your foldes ye lock, 
Ere the breme winter breede you greater griefe. 
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| ! Winter is come, that blowes the balefull breath, 
And after Winter commeth timely death. 150 


“‘ Adieu, delightes, that lulled me asleepe ; 
Adieu, my deare, whose love I bought so deare ; 
Adieu, my little Lambes and loved sheepe ; 
Adieu, ye Woodes, that oft my witnesse were : 

i Adieu, good Hobbinoll, that was so true, 

Tell Rosalind, her Colin bids her adieu.” 


I | COLINS EMBLEME. 
Vivitur ingenio: cetera mortis erunt. 


| fae ! I have made a Calender for every yeare, 

That steele in strength, and time in durance, shall 
outweare ; 

And if I marked well the starres revolution, 

It shall continewe till the worlds dissolution, 

To teach the ruder shepheard how to feede his sheepe, 

And from the falsers fraude his folded flocke to keepe. 

Goe, lyttle Calender! thou hast a free passeporte ; 

Goe but a lowly gate emongste the meaner sorte : 

Dare not to match thy pype with Tityrus his style, 

Nor with the Pilgrim that the Ploughman playde a- 
whyle ; 

But followe them farre off, and their high steppes adore: 

The better please, the worse despise; I aske no more. 
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A LETTER OF THE AUTHORS, 


EXPOUNDING HIS WHOLE INTENTION IN THE COURSE OF THIS 
WORKEs WHICH, FOR THAT IT GIVETH GREAT LIGHT 
TO THE READER, FOR THE BETTER UNDER- 


STANDING IS HEREUNTO ANNEXED, 


TO THE RIGHT NOBLE AND VALOROUS 
SIR WALTER RALEIGH, xnieunt, 


LO. WARDEIN OF THE STANNERYES, AND HER MAIESTIES 
LIEFETENAUNT OF THE COUNTY OF 


CORNEWAYLL,. 


-8 IR, knowing how doubtfully all Alle- 
g gories may be construed, and this booke 
of mine, which I have entituled the 
Faery Queene, being a continued Alle- 
RS gory, or darke conceit, I haue thought 
good, aswell for avoyding of gealous opinions and 
misconstructions, as also for your better light in read~ 
ing therof, (being so by you commanded,) to discover 
unto you the general intention and meaning, which 
in the whole course thereof I have fashioned, without 
expressing of any particular purposes, or by accidents, 
therein occasioned. ‘The generall end therefore of 
all the booke is to fashion a gentleman or noble per- 
son in vertuous and gentle discipline: Which for that 
I conceived shoulde be most plausible and pleasing, 
being coloured with an historicall fiction, the which 
the most part of men delight to read, rather for va- 
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riety of matter then for profite of the ensample, I 
chose the historye of King Arthure, as most fitte for the 
excellency of his person, being made famous by many 
mens former workes, and also furthest from the 
daunger of envy, and suspition of present time. In 
which I have followed all the antique Poets histori- 
call ; first Homere, who in the Persons of Agamemnon 
and Ulysses hath ensampled a good gouernour and a 
vertuous man, the one in his Ilias, the other in his 
Odysseis: then Virgil, whose like intention was tu 
doe in the person of Aeneas: after him Ariosto com- 
prised them both in his Orlando; and lately Tasso 
dissevered them again, and formed both parts in two 
persons, namely that part which they in Philosophy 
call Ethice, or vertues of a private man, coloured in 
his Rinaldo; the other named Politice in his God- 
fredo. By ensample of which excellente Poets, I 
labour to pourtraict in Arthure, before he was king, 
the image of a brave knight, perfected in the twelve 
private morall vertues, as Aristotle hath devised; the 
which is the purpose of these first twelve bookes: 
which if I finde to be well accepted, I may be per- 
haps encoraged to frame the other part of polliticke 
vertues in his person, after that hee came to be king. 

To some, I know, this Methode will seeme dis- 
pleasaunt, which had rather have good discipline de- 
livered plainly in way of precepts, or sermoned at 
large, as they use, then thus clowdily enwrapped in 
Allegoricall devises. But such, me seeme, should be 
satisfide with the use of these dayes, seeing all things 
accounted by their showes, and nothing esteemed of, 
that is not delightfull and pleasing to commune sence. 
For this cause is Xenophon preferred before Plato, 
for that the one, in the exquisite depth of his judge- 
ment, formed a Commune welth, such as it should 
be; but the other, in the person of Cyrus, and the 
Persians, fashioned a governement, such as. might 
best be: So much more profitable and gratious is 
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doctrine by ensample, then by rule. So haue I la- 
boured to doe in the person of Arthure: whome I 
conceive, after his long education by Timon, to whom 
he was by Merlin delivered to be brought up, so soone 
as he was borne of the Lady Igrayne, to have seene 
in a dream or vision the Faery Queen, with whose 
excellent beauty ravished, he awaking resolved to 
seeke her out ; and so being by Merlin armed, and by 
Timon throughly instructed, he went to seeke her 
forth in Faerye land. In that Faery Queene I meane 
glory in my generall intention, but in my particula 
I conceive the most excellent and glorious person of 
our soveraine the Queene, and her kingdome in Faery 
land. And yet, in some places els, I doe otherwise 
shadow her. For considering she beareth two per- 
sons, the one of a most royall Queene or Empresse, 
the other of a most vertuous and beautifull Lady, 
this latter part in some places I doe expresse in Bel- 
phebe, fashioning her name according to your owne 
excellent conceipt of Cynthia: (Phebe and Cynthia 
being both names of Diana.) So in the person of 
Prince Arthure I sette forth magnificence in parti- 
cular; which vertue, for that (according to Aristotle 
and the rest) it is the perfection of all the rest, and 
conteineth in it them all, therefore in the whole course 
I mention the deedes of Arthure applyable to that 
vertue, which I write of in that booke. But of the 
xii. other vertues, I make xii. other knights the pa- 
trones, for the more variety of the history: Of which 
these three bookes contayn three. 

The first of the knight of the Redcrosse, in whome 
I expresse Holynes: The seconde of Sir Guyon, in 
whome I sette forth Temperaunce: The third of Brito- 
martis, a Lady Knight, in whome I picture Chastity. 
But, because the beginning of the whole worke 
seemeth abrupte, and as depending upon other ante- 
cedents, it needs that ye know the occasion of these 
three knights seuerall adventures. For the Methode 
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of a Poet historical is not such, as of an Historiogra- 
pher. For an Historiographer discourseth of affayres 
orderly as they were donne, accounting as well the 
times as the actions; but a Poet thrusteth into the 
middest, even where it most concerneth him, and 
there recoursing to the thinges forepaste, and divining 
of thinges to come, maketh a pleasing Analysis of all. 

The beginning therefore of my history, if it were 
to be told by an Historiographer should be the 
twelfth booke, which is the last; where I devise that 
the Faery Queene kept her Annuall feaste xii. dayes; 
uppon which xii. severall dayes, the occasions of the 
xii. severall adventures hapned, which, being under- 
taken by xu. severall knights, are in these xii. books 
severally handled and discoursed. The first was this. 
In the beginning of the feast, there presented him 
selfe a tall clownishe younge man, who falling before 
the Queene of Faries desired a boone (as the manner 
then was) which during that feast she might not re- 
fuse; which was that hee might have the atchieve- 
ment of any adventure, which during that feaste 
should happen: that being graunted, he rested him 
on the floore, unfitte through his rusticity for a bet- 
ter place. Soone after entred a faire Ladye in mourn- 
ing weedes, riding on a white Asse, with a dwarfe 
behind her leading a warlike steed, that bore the 
Armes of a knight, and his speare in the dwarfes hand. 
Shee, falling before the Queene of Faeries, complayned 
that her father and mother, an ancient King and 
Queene, had bene by an huge dragon many years 
shut up in a brasen ‘Castle, who thence suffred them 
not to yssew; and therefore besought the Faery 
Queene to assygne her some one of her knights to 
take on him that exployt. Presently that clownish 
person, upstarting, desired that adventure: whereat 
the Queene much wondering, and the Lady much 
gainesaying, yet he earnestly importuned his desire. 
In the end the Lady told him, that unlesse that ar- 
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mour which she brought, would serve him (that is, 
the armour of a Christian man specified by Saint Paul, 
v. Ephes.) that he could not succeed in that enter- 
prise; which being forthwith put upon him, with 
dewe furnitures thereunto, he seemed the goodliest 
man in al that company, and was well liked of the 
Lady. And eftesoones taking on him knighthood, 
and mounting on that straunge Courser, he went forth 
with her on that adventure: where beginneth the 
first booke, vz. 


A gentle knight was pricking on the playne, &c. 


The second day there came in a Palmer, bearing 
an Infant with bloody hands, whose Parents he com- 
plained to have bene slayn by an Enchaunteresse 
called Acrasia; and therfore craved of the Faery 
Queene, to appoint him some knight to performe that 
adventure; which being assigned to Sir Guyon, he 
presently went forth with that same Palmer: which 
is the beginning of the second booke, and the whole 
subject thereof. The third day there came in a 
Groome, who complained before the Faery Queene, 
that a vile Enchaunter, called Busirane, had in hand 
a most faire Lady, called Amoretta, whom he kept in 
most grievous torment, because she would not yield 
him the pleasure of her body. Whereupon Sir Scud- 
amour, the lover of that Lady, presently tooke on him 
that adventure. But being vnable to performe it by 
reason of the hard Enchauntments, after long sorrow, 
in the end met with Britomartis, who succoured him, 
and reskewed his loue. 

But by occasion hereof many other adventures are 
intermedled; but rather as Accidents then intend- 
ments: As the love of Britomart, the overthrow of 
Marinell, the misery of Florimell, the vertuousnes of 
Belpheebe, the lasciviousnes of Hellenora, and many 
the like. 
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Thus much, Sir, I have briefly overronne to direct 
your understanding to the wel-head of the History ; 
that from thence gathering the whole intention of the 
conceit, ye may as in a handfull gripe al the discourse, 
which otherwise may happily seeme tedious and con- 
fused. So, humbly craving the continuance of your 
honorable favour towards me, and th’ eternall estab- 
lishment of your happines, I humbly take leave. 


23. Ianuary 1589. 


Yours most humbly affectionate, 


Kad. Spenser. 


— 
Way 
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VERSES ADDRESSED TO THE AUTHOR. 


A Vision upon this conceipt of the Faery Queene. 


IXSS ) ETHOUGHT Isaw the grave where Laura 

: yn lay, 

La > Within that Temple where the vestall 

flame 

Was wont to burne; and passing by that way, 

To see that buried dust of living fame, 

Whose tumbe faire love, and fairer vertue kept, 

All suddeinly I saw the Faery Queene: 

At whose approch the soule of Petrarke wept, 

And from thenceforth those graces were not seene; 

For they this Queene attended: in whose steed 

Oblivion laid him downe on Lauras herse. 

Hereat the hardest stones were seene to bleed, 

And grones of buried ghostes the hevens did perse : 
Where Homers spright did tremble all for griefe, 
And curst th’ accesse of that celestiall theife. 


I 


Another of the same. 


/ | ‘HE prayse of meaner wits this worke like profit 


brings, 
As doth the Cuckoes song delight when Philumena 
sings. 


H 
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If thou hast formed right true vertues face herein, 
Vertue her selfe can best discerne to whom they 
written bin. 
If thou hast beauty praysd, let her sole lookes divine 
Judge if ought therein be amis, and mend it by her 
eine. 
If Chastitie want ought, or Temperaunce her dew, 
Behold her Princely mindaright, and write thy Queene 
anew. 
Meane while She shall perceive, how far her vertues 
sore 
Above the reach of all that live, or such as wrote of 
yore: 
And thereby will excuse and favour thy good will ; 
Whose vertue can not be exprest, but by an Angels 
quill. 
Of me no lines are lov’d, nor letters are of price, 
Of all which speak our English tongue, but those 


of thy device. 
W. R. 


To the learned Shepeheard. 


C OLLYN, I see, by thy new taken taske, 

; Some sacred fury hath enricht thy braynes, 

That leades thy muse in haughty verse to maske, 
And loath the layes that longs to lowly swaynes ; 

That liftes thy notes from Shepheardes unto kinges : 

So like the lively Larke that mounting singes. 


Thy lovely Rosalinde seemes now forlorne, 
And all thy gentle flockes forgotten quight : 
Thy chaunged hart now holdes thy pypes in scorne, 
Those prety pypes that did thy mates delight ; 
Those trusty mates, that loved thee so well ; 
Whom thou gav’st mirth, as they gave thee the bell. 


Yet, as thou earst with thy sweete roundelayes 
Didst stirre to glee our laddes in homely bowers ; 
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So moughtst thou now in these refyned layes 
Delight the daintie eares of higher powers : 

And so mought they, in their deepe skanning skill, 

Alow and grace our Collyns flowing quyll. 


And fare befall that Faery Queene of thine, 
In whose faire eyes love linckt with vertue sittes ; 
Enfusing, by those bewties fyers devyne, 
Such high conceites into thy humble wittes, 
As raised hath poore pastors oaten reedes 
From rustick tunes, to chaunt heroique deedes. 


So mought thy Rederosse knight with happy hand 
Victorious be in that faire Ilands right, 

Which thou dost vayle in Type of Faery land, 
Elizas blessed field, that Albion hight : 

That shieldes her friendes, and warres her mightie foes, 

Yet still with people, peace, and plentie flowes. 


But (jolly shepheard) though with pleasing style 
Thou feast the humour of the Courtly trayne ; 
Let not conceipt thy setled sence beguile, 
Ne daunted be through envy or disdaine. 
Subject thy dome to her Empyring spright, 
From whence thy Muse, and all the world, takes light. 
Hopyno.t. 


| Bice t Thamis streame, that from Ludds stately 
towne 

Runst paying tribute to the Ocean seas, 

Let all thy Nymphes and Syrens of renowne 

Be silent, whyle this Bryttane Orpheus playes. 

Nere thy sweet bankes there lives that sacred crowne, 

Whose hand strowes Palme and never-dying bayes: 

Let all at once, with thy soft murmuring sowne, 

Present her with this worthy Poets prayes ; 

For he hath taught hye drifts in shepeherdes weedes, 

And deepe conceites now singes in Faeries deedes. 

past 
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Grave Muses, march in triumph and with prayses ; 

Our Goddesse here hath given you leave to land ; 
ij And biddes this rare dispenser of your graces 
{ Bow downe his brow unto her sacred hand. 
Desertes findes dew in that most princely doome, 
\ In whose sweete brest are all the Muses bredde: 
So did that great Augustus erst in Roome 
With leaves of fame adorne his Poets hedde. 
Faire be the guerdon of your Faery Queene, 
Even of the fairest that the world hath seene! 

THB. 


Wuen stout Achilles heard of Helens rape, 

And what revenge the States of Greece devisd, 
Thinking by sleight the fatall warres to scape, 

In womans weedes him selfe he then disguisde ; 
But this devise Ulysses soone did spy, 

And brought him forth the chaunce of warre to try. 


When Spenser saw the fame was spredd so large, 

Through Faery land, of their renowned Queene, 

Loth that his Muse should take so great a charge, 

As in such haughty matter to be seene, 

To seeme a shepeheard then he made his choice ; 
But Sydney heard him sing, and knew his voice. 


And as Ulysses brought faire Thetis sonne 

From his retyred life to menage armes, 

So Spenser was by Sidney’s speaches wonne 

To blaze her fame, not fearing future harmes ; 
For well he knew, his Muse would soone be tyred 
| In her high praise, that all the world admired. - 


Yet as Achilles, in those warlike frayes, 
Did win the palme from all the Grecian Peeres, 
So Spenser now, to his immortall prayse, 
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Hast wonne the Laurell quite from all his feres. 
What though his taske exceed a humaine witt, 
He is excus’d, sith Sidney thought it fitt. 

A oa be 


To looke upon a worke of rare devise 

The which a workman setteth out to view, 

And not to yield it the deserved prise 

That unto such a workmanship is dew, 
Doth either prove the judgement to be naught, 
Or els doth shew a mind with envy fraught. 


To labour to commend a peece of worke, 

Which no man goes about to discommend, 

Would raise a jealous doubt, that there did lurke 

Some secret doubt whereto the prayse did tend ; 
For when men know the goodnes of the wyne, 
’Tis needlesse for the hoast to have a sygne. 


Thus then, to shew my judgement to be such 
As ean discerne of colours blacke and white, 
As alls to free my minde from envies tuch, 
That never gives to any man his right, 
I here pronounce this workmanship is such 
As that no pen can set it forth too much. 


And thus I hang a garland at the dore ; 
Not for to shew the goodness of the ware ; 
But such hath beene the custome heretofore, 
And customes very hardly broken are ; 
And when your tast shall tell you this is trew, 
Then looke you give your hoast his utmost dew. 
Ianoto. 


SONNETS 


ADDRESSED, BY THE AUTHOR OF THE FAERIE 
QUEENE, TO VARIOUS NOBLEMEN, &e. 


To the Right honourable Sir Christopher Hatton, Lord 
high Chauncelor of England &c. 


counsels wise 
Whylom the pillours of th’ earth did sus- 
2 taine, 
And taught ambitious Rome to tyrannise 
And in the neck of all the world to rayne ; 
Oft from those grave affaires were wont abstaine, 
With the sweet Lady Muses for to play: 
So Ennius the elder Africane, 
So Maro oft did Caesars cares allay. 
So you, great Lord, that with your counsell sway 
The burdeine of this kingdom mightily, 
With like delightes sometimes may eke delay 
The rugged brow of carefull Policy ; 
And to these ydle rymes lend litle space, 
Which for their titles sake may find more grace. 


Cae prudent heads, that with their 
2) 


To the most honourable and excellent Lo. the Earle of 
Essex, Great Maister of the Horse to her Highnesse, 
and knight of the Noble order of the Garter, §¢. 


AGNIFICKE Lord, whose vertues excellent, 
Doe merit a most famous Poets witt 
To be thy living praises instrument, 
Yet doe not sdeigne to let thy name be writt 
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In this base Poeme, for thee far unfitt : 

Nought is thy worth disparaged thereby ; 

But when my Muse, whose fethers, nothing flitt, 

Doe yet but flagg, and lowly learne to fly, 
With bolder wing shall dare alofte to sty 

To the last praises of this Faery Queene ; 

Then shall it make more famous memory 

Of thine Heroicke parts, such as they beene: 
Till then, vouchsafe thy noble countenaunce 
To these first labours needed furtheraunce. 


To the right Honourable the Earle of Oxenford, Lord 
high Chamberlayne of England, §c. 


ECEIVE, most Noble Lord, in gentle gree, 
The unripe fruit of an unready wit ; 
Which by thy countenaunce doth crave to bee 
Defended from foule Envies poisnous bit. 
Which so to doe may thee right well besit, 
Sith th’ antique glory of thine auncestry 
Under a shady vele is therein writ, 
And eke thine owne long living memory, 
Succeeding them in true nobility : 
And also for the love which thou doest. beare 
To th’ Heliconian ymps, and they to thee ; 
They unto thee, and thou to them, most deare: 
Deare as thou art unto thy selfe, so love 
That loves and honours thee, as doth behove. 


To the right honourable the Earle of Northumberland. 


HE sacred Muses have made alwaies clame 
To be the Nourses of nobility, 
And Registres of everlasting fame, 
To all that armes professe and chevalry. 
Then, by like right the noble Progeny, 
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| | if Which them succeed in fame and worth, are tyde 
T’ embrace the service of sweete Poetry, 
By whose endevours they are glorifide ; 
And eke from all, of whom it is envide, 
| To patronize the authour of their praise, 
aa Which gives them life, that els would soone have 
dide, 
And crownes their ashes with immortall baies. 
To thee, therefore, right noble Lord, I send 
This present of my paines, it to defend. 


To the right Honourable the Earle of Ormond and 
Ossory. 


ECEIVE, most noble Lord, a simple taste 
Of the wilde fruit which salvage soyl hath bred ; 
Which, being through long wars left almost waste, 
With brutish barbarisme is overspredd : 
And, in so faire a land as may be redd, 
Not one Parnassus, nor one Helicone, 
Left for sweete Muses to be harboured, 
But where thy selfe hast thy brave mansione : 
There, in deede, dwel faire Graces many one, 
And gentle Nymphes, delights of learned wits ; 
And in thy person, without paragone, 
All goodly bountie and true honour sits. 
Such, therefore, as that wasted soyl doth yield, 
Receive, dear Lord, in worth, the fruit of barren field. 


To the right honourable the Lerd Ch. Howard, Lo. 
high Admiral of England, knight of the noble order 
Yj of the Garter, and one of her Majestie’s privie 
B| i Counsel, Se. 


ane ye, brave Lord, whose goodly personage 
And noble deeds, each other garnishing, 
Make you ensample to the present age 
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Of th’ old Heroes, whose famous ofspring 
The antique Poets wont so much to sing ; 
In this same Pageaunt have a worthy place, 
Sith those huge castles of Castilian King, 
That vainly threatned kingdomes to displace, 
Like flying doves ye did before you chace ; 
And that proud people, woxen insolent 
Through many victories, didst first deface : 
Thy praises everlasting monument 
Is in this verse engraven semblably, 
That it may live to all posterity. 


To the most renowmed and valiant Lord, the Lord 
Grey of Wilton, knight of the Noble order of the 
Garter, &c. 


] OST Noble Lord, the pillor of my life, 

= And Patrone of my Muses pupillage ; 
Through whose large bountie, poured on me rife 
In the first season of my feeble age, 

I now doe live, bound yours by vassalage ; 
Sith nothing ever may redeeme, nor reave 
Out of your endlesse debt, so sure a gage, 
Vouchsafe in worth this small guift to receave, 

Which in your noble hands for pledge I leave 
Of all the rest that I am tyde t’ account : 
Rude rymes, the which a rustick Muse did weave 
In savadge soyle, far from Parnasso Mount, 

And roughly wrought in an unlearned Loome : 

The which vouchsafe, dear Lord, your favorable doome. 


To the right noble and valorous knight, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Lo. Wardein of the Stanneryes, and lef- 
tenaunt of Cornewaile. 


O thee, that art the sommers Nightingale, 
Thy soveraine Goddesses most deare delight, 
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Mi Why doe I send this rusticke Madrigale, 
That may thy tunefull eare unseason quite ? 
Thou onely fit this Argument to write, 
In whose high thoughts Pleasure hath built her 
bowre, 
Pie And dainty love learnd sweetly to endite. 
| My rimes I know unsavory and sowre, 
| To tast the streames that, like a golden showre, 
| Flow from thy fruitfull head, of thy love’s praise ; 
Fitter, perhaps, to thonder Martiall stowre, 
When so thee list thy lofty Muse to raise: 
Yet, till that thou thy Poeme wilt make knowne, 
Let thy faire Cinthias praises be thus rudely showne. 


To the right honourable the Lo. Burleigh, Lo. high 
Threasurer of England. 


Ae you, right noble Lord, whose carefull brest 
To menage of most grave affaires is bent ; 
And on whose mightie shoulders most doth rest 
The burdein of this kingdomes governement, 
As the wide compasse of the firmament 
On Atlas mighty shoulders is upstayd, 
Unfitly I these ydle rimes present, 
| - The labor of lost time, and wit unstayd : 
Yet if their deeper sence be inly wayd, 
And the dim vele, with which from commune vew 
Their fairer parts are hid, aside be layd, 
Perhaps not vaine they may appeare to you. 
Such as they be, vouchsafe them to receave, 
And wipe their faults out of your censure grave. 


B.S. 


| a 


To the right honourable the Earle of Cumberland. 


EDOUBTED Lord, in whose corageous mind 
The flowre of chevalry, now bloosming faire, 
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Doth promise fruite worthy the noble kind 

Which of their praises have left you the haire ; 
To you this humble present I prepare, 

For love of vertue and of Martial praise ; 

To which though nobly ye inclined are, 

As goodlie well ye shew’d in late assaies, 
Yet brave ensample of long passed daies, 

In which trew honor yee may fashiond see, 

To like desire of honor may ye raise, 

And fill your mind with magnanimitee. 
Receive it, Lord, therefore, as it was ment, 
For honor of your name and high descent. 


So 
mn 


To the right honourable the Lord of Hunsdon, high 
Chamberlaine to her Majesty. 


ENOWMED Lord, that, for your worthinesse 
And noble deeds, have your deserved place 
High in the favour of that Emperesse, 
The worlds sole glory and her sexes grace ; 
Here eke of right have you a worthie place, 
Both for your nearnes to that Faerie Queene, 
And for your owne high merit in like cace: 
Of which, apparaunt proofe was to be seene, 
When that tumultuous rage and fearfull deene 
Of Northerne rebels ye did pacify, 
And their disloiall powre defaced clene, 
The record of enduring memory. 
Live, Lord, for ever in this lasting verse, 
That all posteritie thy honor may reherse. 


loiter 


To the right honourable the Lord of Buckhurst, one of 
her Majesties privie Counsell. 


N vain I thinke, right honourable Lord, 
By this rude rime to memorize thy name, 


Ee 
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Whose learned Muse hath writ her owne record 
In golden verse, worthy immortal fame : 

Thou much more fit (were leasure to the same) 
Thy gracious Soverain praises to compile, 
And her imperiall Majestie to frame 
In loftie numbers and heroicke stile. 

But, sith thou maist not so, give leave a while 
To baser wit his power therein to spend, 
Whose grosse defaults thy daintie pen may file, 
And unadvised oversights amend. 

But evermore vouchsafe it to maintaine 

Against vile Zoilus backbitings vaine. 


To the right honourable Sir Fr. Walsingham, knight, 
principall Secretary to her Majesty, and one of her 
honourable privy Counsell. 


HAT Mantuane Poets incompared spirit, 
Whose girland now is set in highest place, 
Had not Meczenas, for his worthy merit, 
It first advaunst to great Augustus grace, 
Might long perhaps have lien in silence bace, 
Ne bene so much admir’d of later age. 
This lowly Muse, that learns like steps to trace, 
Flies for like aide unto your Patronage, 
That are the great Meceenas of this age, 
As wel to al that civil artes professe, 
As those that are inspir’d with Martial rage, 
And craves protection of her feeblenesse : 
Which if ye yield, perhaps ye may her rayse 
In bigger tunes to sound your living prayse. 


To the right noble Lord and most valiaunt Captaine, Sir 
John Norris, knight, Lord president of Mounster. 
HO ever gave more honourable prize 
To the sweet Muse then did the Martiall crew, 
That their brave deeds she might immortalise 
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In her shril tromp, and sound their praises dew ? 
Who then ought more to favour her then you, 

Moste noble Lord, the honor of this age, 

And Precedent of all that armes ensue ? 
Whose warlike prowesse and manly courage, 
Tempred with reason and advizement sage, 

Hath fild sad Belgicke with victorious spoile ; 

In Fraunce and Ireland left a famous gage ; 

And lately shakt the Lusitanian soile. 
Sith, then, each where thou hast dispredd thy fame, 
Love him that hath eternized your name. 

E. S. 


To the right honourable and most vertuous Lady 
the Countesse of Penbroke. 


EMEMBRAUNCE of that most Heroicke spirit, 
The hevens pride, the glory of our daies, 
Which now triumpheth, through immortall merit 
Of his brave vertues, crown’d with lasting baies 
Of hevenlie blis and everlasting praies ; . 
Who first my Muse did lift out of the flore, 
To sing his sweet delights in lowlie laies ; 
Bids me, most noble Lady, to adore 
His goodly image, living evermore 
In the divine resemblaunce of your face ; 
Which with your vertues ye embellish more, 
And native beauty deck with heavenlie grace : 
For his, and for your owne especial sake, 
Vouchsafe from him this token in good worth to take. 


IDe Se 


To the most vertuous and beautifull Lady, 
the Lady Carew. 


NE may I, without blot of endlesse blame, 
You, fairest Lady, leave out of this place ; 
But with remembraunce of your gracious name, 

Wherewith that courtly garlond most ye grace 
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And deck the world, adorne these verses base. 
Not that these few lines can in them comprise 
Those glorious ornaments of hevenly grace, 
Wherewith ye triumph over feeble eyes, 

And in subdued harts do tyranyse ; 

For thereunto doth need a golden quill, 

And silver leaves, them rightly to devise ; 
But to make humble present of good will : 
Which, whenas timely meanes it purchase may, 

In ampler wise it selfe will forth display. 

Be 8: 


To all the gratious and beautifull Ladies in the Court. 


’ ‘HE Chian Peincter, when he was requirde 
To pourtraict Venus in her perfect hew, 
To make his worke more absolute, desird 
Of all the fairest Maides to have the vew. 
Much more me needs, to draw the semblant trew 
Of beauties Queene, the worlds sole wonderment, 
To sharpe my sence with sundry beauties vew, 
And steale from each some part of ornament. 
If all the world to seeke I overwent, 
A fairer crew yet no where could I see 
Then that brave court doth to mine ele present ; 
That the worlds pride seemes gathered there to bee. 
Of each a part I stole by cunning thefte : 
Forgive it me, faire Dames, sith lesse ye have not lefte. 


EK. S. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF 
THE FAERIE QUEENE 


CONTAYNING THE LEGEND OF THE KNIGHT OF THE 


RED CROSSE, OR OF HOLINESSE. 


O! I, the man whose Muse whylome 


did maske, I 
As time her taught, in lowly Shephards 
weeds, 


Am now enforst, a farre unfitter taske, 
For trumpets sterne to chaunge mine Oaten reeds, 
And sing of Knights and Ladies gentle deeds ; 
Whose praises having slept in silence long, 

Me, all too meane, the sacred Muse areeds 
To blazon broade emongst her learned throng : 
Fierce warres and faithful loves shall moralize my song. 


Helpe then, O holy virgin! chiefe of nyne, 2 
Thy weaker Novice to performe thy will; 
Lay forth out of thine everlasting scryne 
The antique rolles, which there lye hidden still, 
Of Faerie knights, and fayrest Tanaquill, 
Whom that most noble Briton Prince so long 
Sought through the world, and suffered so much ill, 
That I must rue his undeserved wrong: 

O, helpe thou my weake wit, and sharpen my dull tony! 
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And thou, most dreaded impe of highest Jove, 3 
Faire Venus sonne, that with thy cruell dart 
At that good knight so cunningly didst rove, 
That glorious fire it kindled in his hart ; 
Lay now thy deadly Heben bowe apart, 
And with thy mother mylde come to mine ayde ; 
| Come, both; and with you bring triumphant Mart, 
| { In loves and gentle jollities arraid, 
| After his murdrous spoyles and bloudie rage allayd. 


And with them eke, O Goddesse heavenly bright! 4 
Mirrour of grace and Majestie divine, 
Great Ladie of the greatest Isle, whose light 
Like Phebus lampe throughout the world doth shine, 
Shed thy faire beames into my feeble eyne, 
And raise my thoughtes, too humble and too vile, 
To thinke of that true glorious type of thine, 
The argument of mine afflicted stile: 

The which to heare vouchsafe, O dearest dread, awhile! 


The Patrone of true Holinesse 
Foule Errour doth defeate ; 
Hypocrisie, him to entrappe, 
Doth to his home entreate. 


LG eo POSE Wb 
veh ayy GENTLE Knight was pricking on the plaine, 
AN 


Pra 


g 


AYN Ve Ycladd in mightie armes and silver shielde, 

Wherein old dints of deepe woundes did 
remaine, 

The cruell markes of many a bloody fielde ; 

Yet armes till that time did he never wield. 

His angry steede did chide his foming bitt, 

As much disdayning to the curbe to yield: 

Full jolly knight he seemd, and faire did sitt, 

As one for knightly giusts and fierce encounters fit. 


And on his brest a bloodie Crosse he bore, 
The deare remembrance of his dying Lord, 
For whose sweete sake that glorious badge he wore, 
And dead, as living, ever him ador’d: 

Upon his shield the like was also scor’d, 

For soveraine hope which in his helpe he had. 
Right faithfull true he was in deede and word ; 
But of his cheere did seeme too solemne sad ; 

Yet nothing did he dread, but ever was ydrad. 


N 


Upon a great adventure he was bond, 3 
That greatest Gloriana to him gave, 

(That greatest Glorious Queene of Faery lond) 
To winne him worshippe, and her grace to have, 
Which of all earthly thinges he most did crave : 
And ever as he rode his hart did earne 

To prove his puissance in battell brave 

Upon his foe, and his new force to learne 

Upon his foe, a Dragon horrible and stearne. 

rs I 
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A lovely Ladie rode him faire beside, 4 
| Upon a lowly Asse more white then snow, 
Yet she much whiter; but the same did hide 
Under a vele, that wimpled was full low ; 
And over all a blacke stole shee did throw : 
As one that inly mournd, so was she sad, 
And heavie sate upon her palfrey slow ; 
Seemed in heart some hidden care she had, 
And by her, in a line, a milkewhite lambe she lad. 


So pure and innocent, as that same lambe, 5 
She was in life and every vertuous lore ; 
And by descent from Royall lynage came 
Of ancient Kinges and Queenes, that had of yore 
Their scepters stretcht from East to Westerneshore, 
And all the world in their subjection held ; 
Till that infernall feend with foule uprore 
Forwasted all their land, and them expeld ; 
Whom to avenge she had this Knight from far compeld. 


Behind her farre away a Dwarfe did lag, 6 
That lasie seemd, in being ever last, 
Or wearied with bearing of her bag 
Of needments at his backe. Thus as they past, 
The day with cloudes was suddeine overcast, 
And angry Jove an hideous storme of raine 
Did poure into his Lemans lap so fast, 
That everie wight to shrowd it did constrain ; 
And this faire couple eke to shroud themselves were fain. 


Enforst to seeke some covert nigh at hand, 7 
A shadie grove not farr away they spide, 
That promist ayde the tempest to withstand ; 
Whose loftie trees, yclad with sommers pride, 
Did spred so broad, that heavens light did hide, 
Not perceable with power of any starr: 
And all within were pathes and alleies wide, 

Li With footing worne, and leading inward farr. 

Pil Faire harbour that them seems; so in they entred ar. 
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And foorth they passe, with pleasure forward led, 8 
Joying to heare the birdes sweete harmony, 
Which, therein shrouded from the tempest dred, 
Seemd in their song to scorne the cruell sky. 
Much can they praise the trees so straight and hy, 
The sayling Pine; the Cedar proud and tall ; 
The vine-propp Elme; the Poplar never dry ; 
The builder Oake, sole king of forrests all ; 

The Aspine good for staves; the Cypresse funerall ; 

The Laurell, meed of mightie Conquerours 
And Poets sage; the Firre that weepeth still 
The Willow, worne of forlorne Paramours ; 
The Eugh, obedient to the benders will; 
The Birch for shaftes; the Sallow for the mill; 
The Mirrhe sweete-bleeding in the bitter wound : 
The warlike Beech; the Ash for nothing ill ; 

The fruitfull Olive; and the Platane round : 
The carver Holme; the Maple seeldom inward sound. 


9 


b) 


Led with delight, they thus beguile the way, 10 
Untill the blustring storme is overblowne ; 
When, weening to returne whence they did stray, 
They cannot finde that path, which first was showne, 
But wander too and fro in waies unknowne, 
Furthest from end then, when they neerest weene, 
That makes them doubt their wits be not their owne; 
So many pathes, so many turnings seene, 

That which of them totakein diverse doubt they been. 


At last resolving forward still to fare, 

Till that some end they finde, or in or out, 
That path they take that beaten seemd most bare, 
And like to lead the labyrinth about ; 

Which when by tract they hunted had throughout, 
At length it brought them to a hollowe cave 
Amid the thickest woods. The Champion stout 
Eftsoones dismounted from his courser brave, 
And to the Dwarfe a while his needlesse spere he 


If 


gave. 
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“ Be well aware,” quoth then that Ladie milde, 12 
‘‘ Least suddaine mischiefe ye too rash provoke : 
The danger hid, the place unknowne and wilde, 

Breedes dreadfulldoubts. Oft fire iswithont smoke, 
And perill without show: therefore your stroke, 
Sir Knight, with-hold, till further tryall made.” 
“ Ah Ladie,” (sayd he) “ shame were to revoke 

The forward footing for an hidden shade: [wade.” 

Vertue gives her selfe light through darknesse for to 


“Yea but” (quoth she) “the perill of this place 13 
I better wot then you: though nowe too late 
To wish you backe returne with foule disgrace, 
Yet wisedome warnes, whilest foot is in the gate, 
To stay the steppe, ere forced to retrate. 
This is the wandring wood, this Hrrours den, 
A monster vile, whom God and man does hate : 
Therefore I read beware.” “Fly, fly!” (quoth then 
The fearefull Dwarfe) “this is no place for living men.” 


‘But, full of fire and greedy hardiment, 14. 
The youthfull Knight could not for ought be staide ; 
But forth unto the darksom hole he went, 

And looked in: his glistring armor made 

A litle glooming light, much like a shade ; 
By which he saw the ugly monster plaine, 
Halfe, like a serpent horribly displaide, 

But th’other halfe did womans shape retaine, 

Most lothsom, filthie, foule, and full of vile disdaine. 


~ 


And, as she lay upon the durtie ground, Ts 
Her huge long taile her den all overspred, 
Yet was in knots and many boughtes upwound, 
| Pointed with mortall sting. Of her there bred 
A thousand yong ones, which she dayly fed, 
Sucking upon her poisnous dugs; each one 
L| Of sundrie shapes, yet all ill-favored : 
|| Soone as that uncouth light upon them shone, 
Into her mouth they crept, and suddain all were gone, 


C.F 


That sooneto loose her wicked bands did her constraine. 
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Their dam upstart out of her den effraide, 16 
And rushed forth, hurling her hideous taile 
About her cursed head ; whose folds displaid 
Were stretcht now forth at length without entraile. 
She lookt about, and seeing one in mayle, 

Armed to point, sought backe to turne againe ; 
For light she hated as the deadly bale, 

Ay wont in desert darknes to remaine, 

Where plain none might her see, nor she see any plaine. 


Which when the valiant Elfe perceiv’d, he lept —17 
As Lyon fierce upon the flying pray, 

And with his trenchand blade her boldly kept 
From turning backe, and forced her to stay : 
Therewith enrag’d she loudly gan to bray, 

And turning fierce her speckled taile advaunst, 
Threatning her angrie sting, him to dismay ; 

Who, nought aghast, his mightie hand enhaunst : 
The stroke down from her head unto her shoulder 
elaunst. 


Much daunted with that dint her sence was dazd; 18 
Yet kindling rage her selfe she gathered round, 
And all attonce her beastly bodie raizd 

With doubled forces high above the ground : 

Tho, wrapping up her wrethed sterne arownd, 
Lept fierce upon his shield, and her huge traine 
All suddenly about his body wound, 

That hand or foot to stirr he strove in vaine. 

God helpe the man so wrapt in Errours endlesse traine! 


His Lady, sad to see his sore constraint, 19 
Cride out, ‘‘ Now, now, Sir knight, shew what ye bee; 
Add faith unto your force, and be not faint ; 
Strangle her, els she sure will strangle thee.” 
That when he heard, in great perplexitie, 

His gall did grate for griefe and high disdaine ; 
And, knitting all his force, got one hand free, 
Wherewith he grypt her gorge with so great paine, 
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Therewith she spewd out of her filthie maw 20 
A floud of poyson horrible and blacke, 
Full of great lumps of flesh and gobbets raw, 
Which stunck so vildly, that it forst him slacke 
His grasping hold, and from her turne him backe. 
Her vomit full of bookes and papers was, 
With loathly frogs and toades, which eyes did lacke, 
And creeping sought way in the weedy gras: 


Her filthie parbreake all the place defiled has. 


As when old father Nilus gins to swell 21 
With timely pride above the Aegyptian vale, 
His fattie waves doe fertile slime outwell, 
And overflow each plaine and lowly dale : 
But, when his later spring gins to avale, 
Huge heapes of mudd he leaves, wherin there breed 
Ten thousand kindes of creatures, partly male 
And partly femall, of his fruitful seed ; 

Such ugly monstrous shapes elswher may no man reed. 


The same so sore annoyed has the knight, 22 
That, welnigh choked with the deadly stinke, 
His forces faile, ne can no lenger fight : 
Whose corage when the feend perceivd to shrinke, 
She poured forth out of her hellish sinke 
Her fruitfull cursed spawne of serpents small, 
Deformed monsters, fowle, and blacke as inke, 
Which swarming all about his legs did crall, 

And him encombred sore, but could not hurt at ail. 


As gentle shepheard in sweete eventide, 23 
When ruddy Phebus gins to welke in west, 
High on an hill, his flocke to vewen wide, 
Markes which doe byte their hasty supper best ; 
A cloud of cumbrous gnattes doe him molest, 
All striving to infixe their feeble stinges, 
That from their noyance he no where can rest ; 
But with his clownish hands their tender wings 
He brusheth oft, and oft doth mar their murmurings. 


Crete 
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Thus ill bestedd, and fearefull more of shame 24 
Then of the certeine perill he stood in, 

Halfe furious unto his foe he came, 

Resolvd in minde all suddenly to win, 

Or soone to lose, before he once would lin ; 

And stroke at her with more then manly force, 
That from her body, full of filthie sin, 

He raft her hatefull heade without remorse: [corse. 
A streame of cole-black blood forth gushed from her 


Her scattred brood, soone as their Parent deare 25 
They saw so rudely falling to the ground, 
Groning full deadly, all with troublous feare 
Gathred themselves about her body round, 
Weening their wonted entrance to have found 

At her wide mouth; but being there withstood, 
They flocked all about her bleeding wound, 

And sucked up their dying mothers bloud ; 
Making her death their life, and eke her hurt their good. 


That detestable sight him much amazde, 26 
To see th’ unkindly Impes, of heaven accurst, 
Devoure their dam; on whom while so he gazd, 
Having all satisfide their bloudy thurst, 

Their bellies swolne he saw with fulnesse burst, 
And bowels gushing forth: well worthy end 

Of such as drunke her life the which them nurst ! 
Now needeth him no lenger labour spend, [contend. 
His foes have slaine themselves, with whom he should 


His Lady, seeing all that chaunst from farre, 27 
Approcht in hast to greet his victorie ; 

And saide, “‘ Faire knight, borne under happiestarre, 
Who see your vanquisht foes before you lye, 

Well worthie be you of that Armory, 

Wherein ye have great glory wonne this day, 
And proov’d your strength on a strong enimie ; 
Your first adventure: many such I pray, 

And henceforth ever wish that like succeed it may!” 
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Then mounted he upon his Steede againe, 28 
And with the Lady backward sought to wend. 
That path he kept which beaten was most plaine, 
Ne ever would to any byway bend, 

Hy | i But still did follow one unto the end ; 

iit | The which at last out of the wood them brought. 

| So forward on his way (with God to frend) 
He passed forth, and new adventure sought : 
| Long way he traveiled before he heard of ought. 


i At length they chaunst to meet upon the way 29 
An aged Sire, in long blacke weedes yclad, 
His feete all bare, his beard all hoarie gray, 
And by his belt his booke he hanging had : 
Sober he seemde, and very sagely sad, 
And to the ground his eyes were lowly bent, 
Simple in shew, and voide of malice bad ; 
And all the way he prayed as he went, 
And often knockt his brest, as one that did repent. 


lie faire the knight saluted, louting low, 30 
Who faire him quited, as that courteous was ; 
And after asked him, if he did know 
Of straunge adventures, which abroad did pas? 
‘Ah! my dear sonne,” (quoth he) “how should, alas! 
| Silly old man, that lives in hidden cell, 
: Bidding his beades all day for his trespas, 
Tydings of warre and worldly trouble tell ? 
With holy father sits not with such thinges to mell. 


“ But if of daunger, which hereby doth dwell, 31 

And homebredd evil ye desire to heare, 

Of a straunge man I can you tidings tell, 
) That wasteth all this countrie, farre and neare.” 

“ Of such,” (saide he,) “I chiefly doe inquere, 
And shall thee well rewarde to shew the place, 
| In which that wicked wight his dayes doth weare; 
F) For to all knighthood it is foule disgrace, 
That such a cursed creature lives so long a space.” 
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“Far hence” (quoth he) “in wastfull wildernesse 32 | 
His dwelling is, by which no living wight 
May ever passe, but thorough great distresse.” 
“Now,” (saide the Ladie,) “draweth toward night , 
And well I wote, that of your later fight 
Ye all forwearied be; for what so strong, 
But, wanting rest, will also want of might ? 
The Sunne, that measures heaven all day long, 
Atnight doth baite his steedes the Ocean waves emong. 


‘Then with the Sunne take, Sir, your timely rest, 33 
And with new day new worke at once begin: 
Untroubled night, they say, gives counsell best.” 
“ Right well, Sir knight, ye have advised bin,” 
Quoth then that aged man: “ the way to win 
Is wisely to advise ; now day is spent: 

Therefore with me ye may take up your In 
For this same night.” The knight was well content; 
So with that godly father to his home they went. 


A litle lowly Hermitage it was, 34 
Downe in a dale, hard by a forests side, 
Far from resort of people that did pas 
In traveill to and froe: a litle wyde 
There was an holy chappell edifyde, 
Wherein the Hermite dewly wont to say 
His holy thiges each morne and eventyde; 
Thereby a christall streame did gently play, 
Which from a sacred fountaine welled forth alway. 


Arrived there, the litle house they fill, 35 
Ne looke for entertainement where none was; 
Rest is their feast, and all thinges at their will: 
The noblest mind the best contentment has. 
With faire discourse the evening so they pas; 
For that olde man of pleasing wordes had store, 
And well could file his tongue as smooth as glas: 
He told of Saintes and Popes, and evermore 

He strowd an Ave-Mary after and before. 
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i The drouping night thus creepeth on them fast; 36 
| And the sad humor loading their eyeliddes, 

As messenger of Morpheus, on them cast [biddes. 
Sweet slombring deaw, the which to sleep them 
Unto their lodgings then his guestes he riddes : 
ay Where when all drownd in deadly sleepe he findes, 
MA i He to his studie goes; and there amiddes 

| His magick bookes, and artes of sundrie kindes, 
He seekes out mighty charmes to trouble sleepy minds. 


Then choosing out few words most horrible, 37 
(Let none them read) thereof did verses frame ; 
With which, and other spelles like terrible, 

He bad awake blacke Plutoes griesly Dame ; 

And cursed heven ; and spake reprochful shame 

Of highest God, the Lord of life and light: 

A bold bad man, that dar’d to call by name 

Great Gorgon, prince of darknes and dead night ; 
At which Cocytus quakes, and Styx is put to flight. 


And forth he cald out of deepe darknes dredd 38 
Legions of Sprights, the which, like litle flyes 
Fluttring about his ever-damned hedd, 

Awaite whereto their service he applyes, 
To aide his friendes, or fray his enimies. 
Of those he chose out two, the falsest twoo, 

And fittest for to forge true-seeming lyes: 

The one of them he gave a message too, 
The other by him selfe staide, other worke to doo. 


He, making speedy way through spersed ayre, 39 
And through the world of waters wide and deepe, 
To Morpheus house doth hastily repaire. 

: | Amid the bowels of the earth full steepe, 

’ And low, where dawning day doth never peepe, 

| His dwelling is; there Tethys his wet bed 
Doth ever wash, and Cynthia still doth steepe 
} In silver deaw his ever-drouping hed, 


Whiles sad Night over him her mantle black doth spred. 
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Whose double gates he findeth locked fast, 40 
The one faire fram’d of burnisht Yvory, 
The other all with silver overcast ; 
And wakeful dogges before them farre doe lye, 
Watching to banish Care their enimy, 
Who oft is wont to trouble gentle Sleepe. 
By them the Sprite doth passe in quietly, 
And unto Morpheus comes, whom drowned deepe 
In drowsie fit he findes: of nothing he takes keepe. 


And more to lulle him in his slumber soft, 41 
A trickling streame from high rock tumbling downe, 
And ever-drizling raine upon the loft, 

Mixt with a murmuring winde, much like the sowne 
Of swarming Bees, did cast him in a swowne. 

No other noyse, nor peoples troublous cryes, 

As still are wont t’annoy the walled towne, 

Might there be heard ; but carelesse Quiet lyes 

Wrapt in eternall silence farre from enimyes. 


The Messenger approching to him spake ; 42 
But his waste wordes retournd to him in vaine: 
So sound he slept, that nought mought him awake. 
Then rudely he him thrust, and pusht with paine, 
Whereat he gan to stretch; but he againe 
Shooke him so hard, that forced him to speake. 
As one then in a dreame, whose dryer braine 
Is tost with troubled sights and fancies weake, 

He mumbled soft, but would not all his silence breake. 


The Sprite then gan more boldly him to wake, —_43 
And threatned unto him the dreaded name 
Of Hecate: whereat he gan to quake, 
And, lifting up his lompish head, with blame 
Halfe angrie asked him, for what he came. 
“ Hether” (quoth he,) “me Archimago sent, 
He that the stubborne Sprites can wisely tame, 
He bids thee to him send for his intent 

A fit false dreame, that can delude the sleepers sent.” 
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The God obayde; and, calling forth straight way 44 
A diverse Dreame out of his prison darke, 
Delivered it to him, and downe did lay 
His heavie head, devoide of careful carke ; 
Whosesences all were straight benumbdand starke. 

ay He, backe returning by the Yvorie dore, 
| Remounted up as light as chearefull Larke ; 

And on his litle winges the dreame he bore 
| In hast unto his Lord, where he him left afore. 
| 


Who all this while, with charmes and hidden artes, 45 
Had made a Lady of that other Spright, 
And fram’d of liquid ayre her tender partes, 
So lively and so like in all mens sight, 
That weaker sence it could have ravisht quight : 
The maker selfe, for all his wondrous witt, 
Was nigh beguiled with so goodly sight. 
Her all in white he clad, and over it 


Cast a black stole, most like to seeme for Una fit. 


Now, when that ydle dreame was to him brought, 46 
Unto that Elfin knight he bad him fly, 
Where he slept soundly void of evil thought, 
And with false shewes abuse his fantasy, 
In sort as he him schooled privily : 
And that new creature, borne without her dew, 
Full of the makers guyle, with usage sly 
He taught to imitate that Lady trew, 

Whose semblance she did carrie under feigned hew. 


| Thus, well instructed, to their worke they haste; 47 
And, comming where the knight in slomber lay, 
! The one upon his hardie head him plaste, 
| And made him dreame of loves and lustfull play, 
That nigh his manly hart did melt away, 
Bathed in wanton blis and wicked joy. 

Then seemed him his Lady by him lay, 

And to him playnd, how that false winged boy [toy. 
Her chaste hart had subdewd tolearne Dame Pleasures 
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And she her selfe, of beautie soveraigne Queene, 4 
Fayre Venus, seemde unto his bed to bring 
Her, whom he, waking, evermore did weene 
To bee the chastest flowre that aye did spring 
On earthly braunch; the daughter of a king, 
Now a loose Leman to vile service bound: 
And eke the Graces seemed all to sing, 
HAymen Ié Hymen! dauncing all around; 
Whylst freshest Flora her with Yvie girlond crownd. 


In this great passion of unwonted lust, 
Or wonted feare of doing ought amis, 
He starteth up, as seeming to mistrust 
Some secret ill, or hidden foe of his. 
Lo! there before his face-his Ladie is, 
Under blacke stole hyding her bayted hooke ; 
And as halfe blushing offred him to kis, 
With gentle blandishment and lovely looke, 
Mostlike that Virgin true which for herKnight him took. 


49 


All cleane dismayd to see so uncouth sight, 50 
And halfe enraged at her shamelesse guise, 
He thought have slaine her in his fierce despight ; 
But hastie heat tempring with sufferance wise, 
He stayde his hand; and gan himselfe advise 
To prove his sense, and tempt her faigned truth. 
Wringing her hands, in wemens pitteous wise, 
Tho can she weepe, to stirre up gentle ruth 

Both for her noble blood, and for her tender youth. 


And sayd, “ Ah Sir, my liege Lord, and my love, 51 
Shall I accuse the hidden cruell fate, 
And mightie causes wrought in heaven above, 
Or the blind God that doth me thus amate, 
For hoped love to winne me certaine hate ? 
Yet thus perforce he bids me do, or die. 
Die is my dew; yet rew my wretched state, 
You, whom my hard avenging destinie 

Hath made judge of my life or death indifferently. 
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} “Your owne deare sake forst me at first to leave 52 
My fathers kingdom”—There she stopt with teares ; 
Her swollen hart her speech seemd to bereave, 
And then again begonne; “ My weaker yeares, 

ah | Captiv’d to fortune and frayle worldly feares, 

ay Fly to your fayth for succour and sure ayde: 

i Let me not die in languor and long teares.” [mayd? 
“Why, Dame,” (quoth he,) “what hath ye thus dis- 
| What frayes ye, that were wont tocomfort meaffrayd?” 


“Loveof your selfe,” she saide, ‘and deare constraint, 
Lets me not sleepe, but waste the wearie night 
In secret anguish and unpittied plaint, 
Whiles you in carelesse sleepe are drowned quight.” 
Her doubtfull words made that redoubted knight 
Suspect her truth; yet since no’ untruth he knew, 
Her fawning love with foule disdainefull spight 
He would not shend; but said, “‘ Deare dame, I rew, 
That for my sake unknowne such griefe unto you grew. 


“ Assure your selfe, it fell not all to ground ; 54 
For all so deare as life is to my hart, 
I deeme your love, and hold me to you bound: 
Ne let vaine feares procure your needlesse smart, 
Where cause is none; but to your rest depart.” 
Not all content, yet seemd she to appease 
Her mournefull plaintes, beguiled of her art, 
And fed with words that could not chose but please : 
So, slyding softly forth, she turnd as to her ease. 


| Long after lay he musing at her mood, 55 
Much griev’d to thinke that gentle Dame so light, 
BE For whose defence he was to shed his blood. 
| At last, dull wearines of former fight 
Having yrockt asleepe his irkesome spright, 
That troublous dreame gan freshly tosse his braine 
With bowres, and beds, and ladies deare delight : 
But, when he saw his labour all was vaine, 
With that misformed spright he backe returnd againe. 
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CANTO II. 


The guilefull great Enchaunter parts 
The Redcrosse Knight from Truth : 

Into whose stead faire falshood steps, 
And workes him woefull ruth. 


Y this the Northerne wagoner had set I 
His sevenfold teme behind the stedfast 
starre 


That was in Ocean waves yet never wet, 
But firme is fixt, and sendeth light from farre 
To al that in the wide deepe wandring arre ; 
And chearefull Chaunticlere with his note shrill 
Had warned once, that Phoebus fiery carre 
In hast was climbing up the Easterne hill, 

Full envious that night so long his roome did fill : 


When those accursed messengers of hell, 2 
That feigning dreame, and that faire-forged Spright, 
Came to their wicked maister, and gan tel 
Their bootelesse paines, and ill succeeding night : 
Who, all in rage to see his skilfull might 
Deluded so, gan threaten hellish paine, 

And sad Proserpines wrath, them to affright ; 
But, when he saw his threatning was but vaine, 
He cast about, and searcht his baleful bokes againe. 


Eftsoones he tooke that miscreated faire, 3 
And that false other Spright, on whom he spred 
A seeming body of the subtile aire, 

Like a young Squire, in loves and lusty hed 

His wanton daies that ever loosely led, 

Without regard of armes and dreaded fight : 

Those twoo he tooke, and in a secrete bed, 

Covered with darkenes and misdeeming night, 
Them both together laid to joy in vaine delight. 
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Forthwith he runnes with feigned faithfull hast 4 
Unto his guest, who, after troublous sights 
And dreames, gan now to take more sound repast; 
Whom suddenly he wakes with fearful frights, 
a As one aghast with feends or damned sprights, 
eri || And to him cals; “ Rise, rise! unhappy Swaine, 
{ That here wex old in sleepe, whiles wicked wights 
Have knit themselves in Venus shameful chaine : 
Come, see where your false Lady doth her honor staine.” 


All in amaze he suddenly up start 5 
With sword in hand, and with the old man went ; 
Who soone him brought into a secret part, 
Where that false couple were full closely ment 
In wanton lust and leud enbracement : 

Which when he saw, he burnt with gealous fire ; 

The eie of reason was with rage yblent ; 

And would have slaine them in his furious ire, 
3ut hardly was restreined of that aged sire. 


Retourning to his bed in torment great, 6 
And bitter anguish of his guilty sight, 
He could not rest; but did his stout heart eat, 
And wast his inward gall with deepe despight, 
| Yrkesome of life, and too long lingring night. 
| At last faire Hesperus in highest skie 
Had spenthis lampe,and brought forth dawning light; 
Then up he rose, and clad him hastily : 
The dwarfe him brought his steed; so both away do fly. 


Now when the rosy fingred Morning faire, 7 
Weary of aged Tithones saffron bed, 
Had spred her purple robe through deawy aire, 
| And the high hils Titan discovered, 
, | ‘The royall virgin shooke off drousy hed ; 
And, rising forth out of her baser bowre, 
Lookt for her knight, who far away was fled, 
And for her dwarfe, that wont to wait each howre. 
Then gan she wail and weepe to see that woeful stowre. 


Ctl « 


And after him she rode, with so much speede 
As her slowe beast could make: but all in vaine, 
For him so far had borne his light-foot steede, 
Pricked with wrath and fiery fierce disdaine, 
That him to follow was but fruitlesse paine: 
Yet she her weary limbes would never rest ; 
But.every hil and dale, each wood and plaine, 
Did search, sore grieved in her gentle brest, 

He so ungently left her, whome she loved best. 


But subtill Archimago, when his guests 
He saw divided into double parts, 
And Una wandring in woods and forrests, 
Th’ end of his drift, he praisd his divelish arts, 
That had such might over true meaning harts : 
Yet rests not so, but other meanes doth make, 
How he may worke unto her further smarts ; 
For her he hated as the hissing snake, 

And in her many troubles did most pleasure take. 


He then devisde himselfe how to discuise ; 10 
For by his mighty science he could take 
As many formes and shapes in seeming wise, 
As ever Proteus to himselfe could make: 
Sometime a fowle, sometime a fish in lake, 
Now like a foxe, now like a dragon fell ; 
That of himselfe he ofte for feare would quake, 
And oft would flie away. O! who can tell [spel ? 
The hidden powre of herbes, and might of Magick 


But now seemde best the person to put on II 
Of that good knight, his late beguiled guest : 
In mighty armes he was yclad anon, 
And silver shield; upon his coward brest 
A bloody crosse, and on his craven crest 
A bounch of heares discolourd diversly. 
Full jolly knight he seemde, and wel addrest ; 
And when he sate uppon his courser free, 

Saint George himselfe ye would have deemed him to be. 
I K 
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But he, the knight whose semblaunt he did beare, 12 
The true Saint George, was wandred far away, 
Still flying from his thoughts and gealous feare : 
Will was his guide, and griefe led him astray. 
At last him chaunst to meete upon the way 
Dei A faithlesse Sarazin, all armde to point, 
i In whose great shield was writ with letters gay 
|! Sans foy; full large of limbe and every joint 
| He was, and cared not for God or man a point. 
} 


Hee had a faire companion of his way, 13 
A goodly Lady clad in scarlot red, 
Purfled with gold and pearle of rich assay ; 
And like a Persian mitre on her hed 
Shee wore, with crowns and owches garnished, 
The which her lavish lovers to her gave. 
Her wanton palfrey all was overspred 
With tinsell trappings, woven like a wave, 
Whose bridle rung with golden bels and bosses brave. 


With faire disport, and courting dalliaunce, 14 
She intertainde her lover all the way ; 
But, when she saw the knight his speare advaunce, 
Shee soone left of her mirth and wanton play, 
And bad her knight addresse him to the fray, 
His foe was nigh at hand. He, prickte with pride, 
And hope to winne his Ladies hearte that day, 
Forth spurred fast: adowne his coursers side 

The red bloud trickling staind the way, as he did ride. 


The knight of the Redcrosse, when him he spide 15 

Spurring so hote with rage dispiteous, 

i» | Gan fairely couch his speare, and towards ride. 

Soone meete they both, both fell and furious, 
That, daunted with theyr forces hideous, 
Their steeds doe stagger, and amazed stand ; 
And eke themselves, too rudely rigorous, 
Astonied with the stroke of their owne hand, 

Doe backe rebutte, and ech to other yealdeth land. 
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As when two rams, stird with ambitious pride, 16 
Fight for the rule of the rich fleeced flocke, 
Their horned fronts so fierce on either side 
Doe meete, that, with the terror of the shocke 
Astonied, both stand sencelesse as a blocke, 
Forgetfull of the hanging victory : 
So stood these twaine, unmoved as a rocke, 
Both staring fierce, and holding idely 

The broken reliques of their former cruelty. 


The Sarazin, sore daunted with the buffe, 17 
Snatcheth his sword, and fiercely to him flies ; 
Who well it wards, and quyteth cuff with cuff: 
Each others equall puissaunce envies, 

And through their iron sides with cruell spies 
Does seeke to perce ; repining courage yields 
No foote to foe: the flashing fier flies, 

As from a forge, out of their burning shields ; 

And streams of purple bloud new die the verdant fields. 


“Curse on that Crosse,” (qd. then the Sarazin,) 18 
“That keepes thy body from the bitter fitt ! 
Dead long ygoe, I wote, thou haddest bin, 
Had not that charme from thee forwarned itt : 
But yet I warne thee now assured sitt, 
And hide thy head.” Therewith upon his crest 
With rigor so outrageous he smitt, 
That a large share it hewd out of the rest, [blest. 
And glauncing downe his shield from blame him fairly 


Who, thereat wondrous wroth, the sleeping spark 19 
Of native vertue gan eftsoones revive ; 
And at his haughty helmet making mark, 
So hugely stroke, that it the steele did rive, 
And cleft his head. He, tumbling downe alive, 
With bloudy mouth his mother earth did kis, 
Greeting his grave: his grudging ghost did strive 
With the fraile flesh ; at last it flitted is, 
Whether the soules doe fly of men that live amis. 
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The Lady, when she saw her champion fall 20 
Like the old ruines of a broken towre, 
Staid not to waile his woefull funerall, 
But from him fled away with all her powre ; 

| Who after her as hastily gan scowre, 

a Bidding the dwarfe with him to bring away 
The Sarazins shield, signe of the conqueroure. 
Her soone he overtooke, and bad to stay ; 

For present cause was none of dread her to dismay. 


i 

| Shee turning backe, with ruefull countenaunce, 21 
Cride, “ Mercy, mercy, Sir, vouchsafe to show 
On silly Dame, subject to hard mischaunce, 
And to your mighty wil!” Her humblesse low, 
In so ritch weedes, and seeming glorious show, 
Did much emmove his stout heroicke heart ; 
And said, “ Deare dame, your suddein overthrow 
Much rueth me; but now put feare apart, 

And tel both who ye be, and who that tooke your part.” 


Melting in teares, then gan shee thus lament. 22 
“The wretched woman, whom unhappy howre 
Hath now made thrall to your commandement, 
Before that angry heavens list to lowre, 

And fortune false betraide me to thy powre, 
Was (O! what now availeth that I was ?) 
Borne the sole daughter of an Emperour ; 
He that the wide West under his rule has, 
And high hath set his throne where Tiberis doth pas. 


‘“‘ He, in the first flowre of my freshest age, 23 
Betrothed me unto the onely haire 
Of a most mighty king, most rich and sage : 
Was never Prince so faithfull and so faire, 

3 | Was never Prince so meeke and debonaire ; 

ia But ere my hoped day of spousall shone, 
My dearest Lord fell from high honors staire 
Into the hands of hys accursed fone, 

And cruelly was slaine ; that shall I ever mone. 


Crete 
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“ His blessed body, spoild of lively breath, 24 
Was afterward, I know not how, convaid, 
And fro me hid: of whose most innocent death 
When tidings came to mee, unhappy maid, 
O, how great sorrow my sad soule assaid ! 
Then forth I went his woefull corse to find, 
And many yeares throughout the world I straid, 
A virgin widow ; whose deepe wounded mind 
With love long time did languish, as the striken hind. 


“ At last it chaunced this proud Sarazin 25 


To meete me wandring; who perforce me led 

With him away, but yet could never win 

The Fort, that Ladies hold in soveraigne dread. 

There lies he now with foule dishonor dead, 

Who, whiles he livde, was called proud Sans foy, 

The eldest of three brethren; all three bred 

Of one bad sire, whose youngest is Sans joy; [loy. 
And twixt them both was born the bloudy bold Sans 


“Tn this sad plight, friendlesse, unfortunate, 26 
Now miserable I, Fidessa, dwell, 
‘Craving of you, in pitty of my state, 
To doe none ill, if please ye not doe well.” 
He in great passion al this while did dwell, 
More busying his quicke eies her face to view, 
Then his dull eares to heare what shee did tell ; 
And said, “ faire lady, hart of flint would rew 

The undeserved woes and sorrowes, which ye shew. 


“Henceforth in safe assuraunce may ye rest, 27 
Having both found a new friend you to aid, 
And lost an old foe that did you molest : 
Better new friend then an old foe is said.” 
With chaunge of chear the seeming simple maid 
Let fal her eien, as shamefast, to the earth, 
And yeelding soft, in that she nought gainsaid, 
So forth they rode, he feining seemely merth, 
And shee coy lookes: so dainty, they say, maketh derth. 
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Long time they thus together traveiled ; 2§ 
Til, weary of their way, they came at last 
Where grew two goodly trees, that faire did spred 
Their armes abroad, with gray mosse overcast ; 
And their greene leaves, trembling with every blast, 
Made a calme shadowe far in compasse round: 
The fearefull shepheard, often there aghast, 
Under them never sat, ne wont there sound 
His mery oaten pipe, but shund th’ unlucky ground. 


But this good knight, soone as he them can spie, 29 

For the coole shade him thither hastly got: 

For golden Phoebus, now ymounted hie, 

From fiery wheeles of his faire chariot 

Hurled his beame so scorching cruell hot, 

That living creature mote it not abide ; 

And his new Lady it endured not. 

There they alight, in hope themselves to hide 
From the fierce heat, and rest their weary limbs a tide. 


Faire seemely pleasaunce each to other makes, 30 
With goodly purposes, there as they sit ; 
And in his falsed fancy he her takes 
To be the fairest wight that lived yit ; 
Which to expresse he bends his gentle wit ; 
And, thinking of those braunches greene to frame 
A girlond for her dainty forehead fit, 
He pluckt a bough ; out of whose rifte there came 
Smal drops of gory bloud, that trickled down the same. 


4 


Therewith a piteous yelling voice was heard, 31 
Crying, “O! spare with guilty hands to teare 
My tender sides in this rough rynd embard ; 

But fly, ah! fly far hence away, for feare 

Least to you hap that happened to me heare, 
And to this wretched Lady, my deare love ; 

O, too deare love, love bought with death too deare!’ 

Astond he stood, and up his heare did hove ; 

} | And with that suddein horror could no member move. 


b] 
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At last whenas the dreadfull passion 
Was overpast, and manhood well awake, 
Yet musing at the straunge occasion, 
And doubting much his sence, he thus bespake : 
“ What voice of damned Ghost from Limbo lake, ! 
Or guilefull spright wandring in empty aire, 

Both which fraile men doe oftentimes mistake, 
Sends to my doubtful eares these speaches rare, 
And ruefull plaints, me bidding guiltlesse blood to 

spare?” 


Then, groning deep; “ Nor damned Ghost,” (qd. he,) 33 
“Nor guileful sprite to thee these words doth speake ; 
But once a man, Fradubio, now a tree ; 

Wretched man, wretched tree! whose nature weake 
A cruell witch, her cursed will to wreake, 

Hath thus transformd, and plast in open plaines, 
Where Boreas doth blow full bitter bleake, 

And scorching Sunne does dry my secret vaines ; 

For though a tree I seme, yet cold and heat me paines.” 


“ Say on, Fradubio, then, or man or tree,” 34 
Qd. then the Knight; “ by whose mischievous arts 
Art thou misshaped thus, as now I see? 

He oft finds med’cine who his griefe imparts, 
But double griefs afflict concealing harts, 
As raging flames who striveth to suppresse.” 
“ The author then,” (said he) “of all my smarts, 
Is one Duessa, a false sorceresse, 
That many errant knights hath broght to wretchednesse. 


“In prime of youthly yeares, when corage hott 35 
The fire of love, and joy of chevalree, 
First kindled in my brest, it was my lott 
To love this gentle Lady, whome ye see 
Now not a Lady, but a seeming tree ; 
With whome, as once I rode accompanyde, 
Me chaunced of a knight encountred bee, 
That had a like faire Lady by his syde; 
Lyke a faire Lady, but did fowle Duessa hyde. 
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} ‘“‘ Whose forged beauty he did take in hand 36 
| All other Dames to have exceeded farre: 

I in defence of mine did likewise stand, 

Mine, that did then shine as the Morning starre. 
So both to batteill fierce arraunged arre ; 

In which his harder fortune was to fall 

i Under my speare : such is the dye of warre. 

His Lady, left as a prise martiall, 

Did yield her comely person to be at my call. 


** So doubly lov’d of ladies, unlike faire, 37 
Th’ one seeming such, the other such indeede, 
One day in doubt I cast for to compare 
Whether in beauties glorie did exceede : 

A Rosy girlond was the victors meede. 
Both seemde to win, and both seemde won to bee, 
So hard the discord was to be agreede. 
Freelissa was as faire as faire mote bee, 
And ever false Duessa seemde as faire as shee. 


“The wicked witch, now seeing all this while 38 
The doubtfull ballaunce equally to sway, 
What not by right she cast to win by guile ; 
And by her hellish science raisd streight way 
A foggy mist that overcast the day, 
And a dull blast, that breathing on her face 
Dimmed her former beauties shining ray, 
And with foule ugly forme did her disgrace : 
Then was she fayre alone, when none was faire in place. 


“Then cride she out, ‘Fye, fye! deformed wight, 39 
‘Whose borrowed beautie now appeareth plaine 
‘To have before bewitched all mens sight : 

iz ‘QO! leave her soone, or let her soone be slaine.’ 

Her loathly visage viewing with disdaine, 
Eftsoones I thought her such as she me told, 
| And would have kild her; but with faigned paine 
Hi The false witch did my wrathfull hand with-hold: 
So left her, where she now is turnd to treen mould. 


— 
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“Thensforth I tooke Duessa for my Dame, 40 
And in the witch unweeting joyd long time; 

Ne ever wist but that she was the same ; 

Till on a day (that day is everie Prime, 

When Witches wont do penance for their crime, ) 
I chaunst to see her in her proper hew, 

Bathing her selfe in origane and thyme : 

A filthy foule old woman I did vew, 

That ever to have toucht her I did deadly rew. 


“Her neather partes mishapen, monstruous, 41 
Were hidd in water, that I could not see : 

But they did seeme more foule and hideous, 

Then womans shape man would beleeve to bee. 
Thensforth from her most beastly companie 

I gan refraine, in minde to slipp away, 

Soone as appeard safe opportunitie : 

For danger great, if not assurd decay, 

I saw before mine eyes, if I were knowne to stray. 


“ The divelish hag by chaunges of my cheare 42 
Perceiv’d my thought; and, drownd in sleepie night, 
With wicked herbes and oyntments did besmeare 
My body all, through charmes and magicke might, 
That all my senses were bereaved quight : 

Then brought she me into this desert waste, 

And by my wretched lovers side me pight ; 
Where now, enclosd in wooden wals full saste, 
Banisht from living wights, our wearie daies we waste.” 


“But how long time,” said then the Elfin knight, 43 
“Are you in this misformed hous to dwell ?” 

“ Wemay not chaunge,” (quoth he,) “this evill plight, 
Tul we be bathed in a living well: 

That is the terme prescribed by the spell.” 

““O! how,” sayd he, “ mote I that well out find, 
That may restore you to your wonted well ?” 
“Time and suffised fates to former kynd 
Shallusrestore; none else from hence may us unbynd.” 


ie set her on her steede, and forward forth did beare. 
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The false Duessa, now Fidessa hight, 44 


Heard how in vaine Fradubio did lament, 

And knew well all was true. But the good knight, 
Full of sad feare and ghastly dreriment, 

When all this speech the living tree had spent, 
The bleeding bough did thrust into the ground, 
That from the blood he might be innocent, 

And with fresh clay did close the wooden wound : 


Then, turning to his Lady, dead with feare her fownd. 


Her seeming dead he fownd with feigned feare, 45 


As all unweeting of that well she knew ; 

And paynd himselfe with busie care to reare 
Her out of carelesse swowne. Her eyelids blew, 
And dimmed sight, with pale and deadly hew, 
At last she up gan lift: with trembling cheare 
Her up he tooke, (too simple and too trew) 

And oft her kist. At length, all passed feare, 
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Forsaken Truth long seekes her love, yh, 
And makes the Lyon mylde ; ta 
Marres blind Devotions mart, and fals 

In hand of leachour vylde. 
aD 


OUGHT is there under heav’ns wide hol- 
lownesse, [mind, 

That moves more deare compassion of 

Then beautie br ought t’unworthie wretchednesse 

Through envies snares, or fortunes freakes unkind. 

I, whether lately through her brightnes blynd, 

Or through alleageance, and fast féalty, 

Which I do owe unto all womankynd, 

Feele my hart perst with so great agony, 

When such I see, that all for pitty I could dy. 


And now it is empassioned so deepe, 
For fairest Unaes sake, of whom I sing, 
That my frayle eies these lines with teares do steepe, 
To thinke how she through guyleful handeling, 
Though true as touch, though daughter of a ae 
Though faire as ever living wight was fayre, 
Though nor in word nor deede ill meriting, 
Is fo her knight divorced in despayre, 

And her dew loves deryv’d to that vile witches shayre. 


N 


Yet she, most faithfull Ladie, all this while 3 
Forsaken, wofull, solitarie mayd, 
Far from all peoples preace, as in exile, 
In wildernesse and wastfull deserts strayd, 
To seeke her knight; who, subtily betrayd [wrought, 
Through that late vision which th’ Enchaunter 
Had her abandond. She, of nought affrayd, 
Through woods and wastnes wide him daily sought; 
Yet wished tydinges none of him unto her brought. 
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One day, nigh wearie of the yrkesome way, 4 
From her unhastie beast she did alight ; 
And on the grasse her dainty limbs did lay 
In secrete shadow, far from all mens sight: 

nt |) From her fayre head her fillet she undight, 
! And layd her stole aside. Her angels face, 

As the great eye of heaven, shyned bright, 

And made a sunshine in the shady place; 
Did never mortall eye behold such heavenly grace. 


It fortuned, out of the thickest wood 5 
A ramping Lyon rushed suddeinly, 
Hunting full greedy after salvage blood. 
Soone as the royall virgin he did spy, 
With gaping mouth at her ran greedily, 
To have attonce devourd her tender corse ; 
But to the pray when as he drew more ny, 
His bloody rage aswaged with remorse, 
And, with the sight amazd, forgat his furious forse. 


In stead thereof he kist her wearie feet, 6 
And lickt her lilly hands with fawning tong, 
As he her wronged innocence did weet. 
O, how can beautie maister the most strong, 
And simple truth subdue avenging wrong! 
| Whose yielded pryde and proud submission, 
Still dreading death, when she had marked long, 
Her hart gan melt in great compassion ; 
And drizling teares did shed for pure affection. 


‘The Lyon, Lord of everie beast in field,” 
Quoth she, “ his princely puissance doth abate, 
And mightie proud to humble weake does yield, 
Forgetfull of the hungry rage, which late 
Him prickt, in pittie of my sad estate : 
But he, my Lyon, and my noble Lord, 
How does he find in cruell hart to hate 
q Her, that him lov’d, and ever most adord 


As the God of my life? why hath he me abhord?” 


“I 
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Redounding teares did choke th’ end of her plaint, 8 
Which softly ecchoed from the neighbour wood ; 
And, sad to see her sorrowfull constraint, 

The kingly beast upon her gazing stood: 

With pittie calmd downe fell his angry mood. 

At last, in close hart shutting up her payne, 
Arose the virgin, borne of heavenly brood, 

And to her snowy Palfrey got agayne, 

To seeke her strayed Champion if she might attayne. 


The Lyon would not leave her desolate, 9 
But with her went along, as a strong gard 

Of her chast person, and a faythfull mate 

Of her sad troubles and misfortunes hard: 

Still, when she slept, he kept both watch and ward ; 
And, when she wakt, he wayted diligent, 

With humble service to her will prepard : 

From her fayre eyes he tooke commandement, 
And ever by her lookes conceived her intent. 


Long she thus traveiled through deserts wyde, _10 
By which she thought her wandring knight shold 
Yet never shew of living wight espyde ; [ pas, 
Till that at length she found the troden gras, 

In which the tract of peoples footing was, 

Under the steepe foot of a mountaine hore: 

The same she followes, till at last she has 

A damzel spyde, slow footing her before, 

That on her shoulders sad a pot of water bore. 


To whom approching she to her gan call, 1 
To weet if dwelling place were nigh at hand; 
But the rude wench her answerd nought at all: 
She could not heare, nor speake, nor understand ; 
Till, seeing by her side the Lyon stand, 

With suddeine feare her pitcher downe she tnrew, 
And fled away: for never in that land 

Face of fayre Lady she before did vew, 

And that dredd Lyons looke her cast in deadly hew. 
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Full fast she fled, ne ever lookt behynd, 12 
As if her life upon the wager lay ; 
And home she came, whereas her mother blynd 
Sate in eternall night: nought could she say ; 
i But, suddeine catching hold, did her dismay 

Bit With quaking hands, and other signes of feare : 
/ Who, full of ghastly fright and cold affray, 
y Gan shut the dore. By this arrived there 

Dame Una, weary Dame, and entrance did requere: 


{| 

| Which when none yielded, her unruly Page 13 
With his rude clawes the wicket open rent, 
And let her in; where, of his cruell rage 
Nigh dead with feare, and faint astonishment, 
Shee found them both in darksome corner pent ; 
Where that old woman day and night did pray 
Upon her beads, devoutly penitent : 
Nine hundred Pater nosters every day, 

And thrise nine hundred Aves she was wont to say. 


And to augment her painefull penaunce more, 14 
Thrise every weeke in ashes shee did sitt, 
And next her wrinkled skin rough sackecloth wore, 
And thrise three times did fast from any bitt ; 
But now, for feare her beads she did forgett : 
Whose needlesse dread for to remove away, 
Faire Una framed words and count’naunce fitt ; 
Which hardly doen, at length she gan them pray, 
That in their cotage small that night she rest her may. 


The day is spent; and commeth drowsie night, —_15 
When every creature shrowded is in sleepe. 
Sad Una downe her laies in weary plight, 
And at her feete the Lyon watch doth keepe: 
In stead of rest she does lament and weepe, 
For the late losse of her deare loved knight, 
And sighes, and grones, and evermore does steepe 
Her tender brest in bitter teares all night ; 
|| All night she thinks too long, and often lookes for light. 
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Now when Aldeboran was mounted hye 
Above the shinie Cassiopeias chaire, 
And all in deadly sleepe did drowned lye, 
One knocked at the dore, and in would fare: 
He knocked fast, and often curst, and sware, 
That ready entraunce was not at his call ; 
For on his backe a heavy load he bare 
Of nightly stelths, and pillage severall, 
Which he had got abroad by purchas criminall. 


EG was, to weete, a stout and sturdy thiefe, 
Wont to robbe churches of their ornaments, 
And poore mens boxes of their due reliefe, 
Which given was to them for good intents : 
The holy Saints of their rich vestiments 
He did disrobe, when all men carelesse slept, 
And spoild the Priests of their habiliments ; 
Whiles none the holy things in safety kept, 


16 


Then he by conning sleights in at the window crept. 


And all that he by right or wrong could find, 
Unto this house he brought, and did bestow 
Upon the daghter of this woman blind, 
Abessa, daughter of Corceca slow, 


18 


With whom he whoredome usd, that few did know, 


And fed her fatt with feast of offerings, 
And plenty, which in all the land did grow: 
Ne spared he to give her gold and rings ; 


And now he to her brought part of his stolen things. 


Thus, long the dore with rage and threats he bett ; 
Yet of those fearfull women none durst rize, 
The Lyon frayed them, him in to lett. 

He would no lenger stay him to advize, 
But open breakes the dore in furious wize, 
And entring is, when that disdainfull beast, 


Encountring fierce, him suddein doth surprize : 


And, seizing cruell clawes on trembling brest, 


Under his Lordly foot him proudly hath supprest. 


oe] 
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Hy Him booteth not resist, nor succour call, 20 
His bleeding hart is in the vengers hand; 
Who streight him rent in thousand peeces small, 
And quite dismembred hath: the thirsty land 
iia Dronke up his life; his corse left on the strand. 
His fearefull freends weare out the wofull night, 
Ne dare to weepe, nor seeme to understand 
i | The heavie hap which on them is alight ; 
Affraid least to themselves the like mishappen might. 


Now when broad day the world discovered has, 21 
Up Una rose, up rose the lyon eke; 
And on their former journey forward pas, 
In waies unknowne, her wandring knight to seeke, 
With paines far passing that long wandring Greeke, 
That for his love refused deitye. 
Such were the labours of this Lady meeke, 
Still seeking him, that from her still did flye ; 
Then furthest from her hope, when most she weened nye. 


Soone as she parted thence, the fearfull twayne, 22 
That blind old woman, and her daughter dear, 
Came forth; and, finding Kirkrapine there slayne, 
For anguish great they gan to rend their heare, 
And beat their brests, and naked flesh to teare: 
And when they both had wept and wayld their fill, 

Then forth they ran, like two amazed deare, 

Halfe mad through malice and revenging will, 

To follow her that was the causer of their ill. 


Whome overtaking, they gan loudly bray, 23 
With hollow houling, and lamenting cry ; 
Shamefully at her rayling all the way, 
And her accusing of dishonesty, 
That was the flowre of faith and chastity : 
And still, amidst her rayling, she did pray 
That plagues, and mischiefes, and long misery, 
Might fall on her, and follow all the way; 
And that in endlesse error she might ever stray. 
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But, when she saw her prayers nought prevaile, 24 
Shee backe retourned with some labour lost ; 

And in the way, as shee did weepe and waile, 

A knight her mett in mighty armes embost, 

Yet knight was not for all his bragging bost ; 

But subtill Archimag, that Una sought 

By traynes into new troubles to have toste. 

Of that old woman tidings he besought, 

If that of such a Lady shee could tellen ought. 


Therewith she gan her passion to renew, 25 
And cry, and curse, and raile, and rend her heare, 
Saying, that harlott she too lately knew, 

That causd her shed so many a bitter teare ; 

And so forth told the story of her feare. 

Much seemed he to mone her haplesse chaunce, 
And after for that Lady did inquere ; 

Which being taught, he forward gan advaunce 
His fair enchaunted steed, andekehis charmed launce. 


Ere long he came where Una traveild slow, 26 
And that wilde champion wayting her besyde ; 
Whome seeing such, for dread hee durst not show 
Him selfe too nigh at hand, but turned wyde 
Unto an hil; from whence when she him spyde, 
By his like seeming shield her knight by name 
Shee weend it was, and towards him gan ride: 
Approching nigh, she wist it was the same; [came: 


And with faire fearefull humblesse towards him shee 


And weeping said, “ Ah, my long lacked Lord, 27 
Where have ye bene thus long out of my sight ? 
Much feared I to have bene quite abhord, 

Or ought have done, that ye displeasen might, 
That should as death unto my deare heart light : 
For since mine ele your joyous sight did mis, 

My chearefull day is turnd to chearelesse night, 
And eke my night of death the shadow is ; 

But welcome now, my light, and shining lampe of blis!” 
I L 
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He thereto meeting said, ‘‘ My dearest Dame, 28 


Far be it from your thought, and fro my wil, 

To thinke that knighthood I so much should shame, 
As you to leave that have me loved stil, 

And chose in Faery court, of meere goodwil, 
Where noblest knights were to be found on earth. 
The earth shall sooner leave her kindly skil 

To bring forth fruit, and make eternal derth, 


Then I leave you, my liefe, yborn of hevenly berth. 


‘““ And sooth to say, why I lefte you so long, 29 


Was for to seeke adventure in straunge place ; 

Where, Archimago said, a felon strong 

To many knights did daily worke disgrace ; 

But knight he now shall never more deface: 

Good cause of mine excuse, that mote ye please 

Well to accept, and evermore embrace 

My faithfull service, that by land and seas [pease.” 
Have vowd you to defend. Now then, your plaint ap- 


His lovely words her seemd due recompence 30 
Of all her passed paines: one loving howre 
For many yeares of sorrow can dispence ; 
A dram of sweete is worth a pound of sowre. 
Shee has forgott how many a woeful stowre 
For him she late endurd; she speakes no more 
Of past: true is, that true love hath no powre 
To looken backe ; his eies be fixt before. _[sore. 
Before her stands her knight, for whom she toyld so 


Much like, as when the beaten marinere, 31 
That long hath wandred in the Ocean wide, 
Ofte soust in swelling Tethys saltish teare ; 
And long time having tand his tawney hide 
With blustring breath of Heaven, that none can bide, 
And scorching flames of fierce Orions hound ; 
Soone as the port from far he has espide, 
His chearfull whistle merily doth sound, [around, 
And Nereus crownes with cups; his mates him pledg 
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Such joy made Una, when her knight she found; 32 
And eke th’ enchaunter joyous seemde no lesse 
Then the glad marchant, that does vew from ground 
His ship far come from watrie wildernesse ; 
He hurles out vowes, and Neptune oft doth blesse. 
So forth they past; and all the way they spent 
Discoursing of her dreadful late distresse, 
In which he askt her, what the Lyon ment ; 

Who told her all that fell, in journey as she went. 


They had not ridden far, when they might see 33 
One pricking towards them with hastie heat, 
Full strongly armd, and on a courser free 
That through his fiersnesse fomed all with sweat, 
And the sharpe yron did for anger eat, 
When his hot ryder spurd his chauffed side : 
His looke was sterne, and seemed still to threat 
Cruell revenge, which he in hart did hyde ; 

And on his shield Sansloy in bloody lines was dyde. 


When nigh he drew unto this gentle payre, 34 
And saw the Red-crosse which the knight did beare, 
He burnt in fire ; and gan eftsoones prepare 
Himselfe to batteill with his couched speare. 

Loth was that other, and did faint through feare, 
To taste th’ untryed dint of deadly steele : 
But yet his Lady did so well him cheare, 
That hope of new good hap he gan to feele ; 
So bent his speare, and spurd his horse with yron heele. 


But that proud Paynim forward came so ferce 35 
And full of wrath, that, with his sharphead speare, 
Through vainly crossed shield he quite did perce ; 
And, had his staggering steed not shronke for feare, 
Through shield and body eke he should him beare: 
Yet, so great was the puissance of his push, 

That from his sadle quite he did him beare. 
He, tombling rudely downe, to ground did rush, 

And from his gored wound a well of bloud did gush. 


He left him lying so, ne would no lenger stay : 
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Dismounting lightly from his loftie steed, 36 


He to him lept, in minde to reave his life, 

And proudly said; “Lo! there the worthie meed 
Of him that slew Sansfoy with bloody knife : 
Henceforth his ghost, freed from repining strife, 
In peace may passen over Lethe lake; 

When mourning altars, purgd with enimies life, 
The black infernall Furies doen aslake: [take. 


Life from Sansfoy thou tookst, Sansloy shall from thee 


Therewith in haste his helmet gan unlace, a7 


Till Una cride, “O! hold that heavie hand, 
Deare Sir, what ever that thou be in place: 
Enough is, that thy foe doth vanquisht stand 
Now at thy mercy : Mercy not withstand : 

For he is one the truest knight alive, 

Though conquered now he lye on lowly land ; 
And, whilest him fortune favourd, fayre did thrive 


In bloudy field ; therefore, of life him not deprive.” 


Her piteous wordes might not abate his rage, 33 


But, rudely rending up his helmet, would 

Have slayne him streight : but when he sees his age, 
And hoarie head of Archimago old, 

His hasty hand he doth amased hold, 

And halfe ashamed wondred at that sight : 

For the old man well knew he, though untold, 

In charmes and magick to have wondrous might, 


Ne ever wont in field, ne in round lists, to fight : 


And said, ‘“‘ Why Archimago, lucklesse syre, 39 


What doe I see? what hard mishap is this, 

That hath thee hether brought to taste mine yre? 
Or thine the fault, or mine the error is, 

In stead of foe to wound my friend amis ?” 

He answered nought, but in a traunce still lay, 
And on those guilefull dazed eyes of his 

The cloude of death did sit. Which doen away, 
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But to the virgin comes; who all this while 40 
Amased stands, her selfe so mockt to see 
By him, who has the guerdon of his guile, 
For so misfeigning her true knight to bee: 
Yet is she now in more perplexitie, 
Left in the hand of that same Paynim bold, 
From. whom her booteth not at all to flie: 
Who, by her cleanly garment catching hold, 
Her from her Palfrey pluckt, her visage to behold. 


But her fiers servant, full of kingly aw Al 
And high disdaine, whenas his soveraine Dame 
So rudely handled by her foe he saw, 

With gaping jawes full greedy at him came, 
And, ramping on his shield, did weene the same 
Have reft away with his sharp rending clawes : 
But he was stout, and lust did now inflame 

His corage more, that from his griping pawes 

He hath his shield redeemd, and forth his swerd he 

drawes. 


O! then, too weake and feeble was the forse 42 
Of salvage beast his puissance to withstand ; 
For he was strong, and of so mightie corse, 
As ever wielded speare in warlike hand, 
And feates of armes did wisely understand. 
Eft soones he perced through his chaufed chest 
With thrilling point of deadly yron brand, 
And launcht his Lordly hart: with death opprest 
He ror’d aloud, whiles life forsooke his stubborne brest. 


Who now is left to keepe the forlorne maid 43 
From raging spoile of lawlesse victors will ? 
Her faithfull gard remov’d, her hope dismaid, 
Her selfe a yielded pray to save or spill: 
He now, Lord of the field, his pride to fill, 
With foule reproches and disdaineful spight 
Her vildly entertaines ; and, will or nill, 
Beares her away upon his courser light : 
Her prayers nought prevaile; his rage is more of might. 
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And all the way, with great lamenting paine, 44 
And piteous plaintes, she filleth his dull eares, 
That stony hart could riven have in twaine ; 
And all the way she wetts with flowing teares ; 
But he, enrag’d with rancor, nothing heares. 
Her servile beast yet would not leave her so, 
But followes her far off, ne ought he feares 
To be partaker of her wandring woe ; 

More mild in beastly kind then that her beastly foe. 
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CANTO IV. 


To sinfull haus of Pryde Duessa 
guydes the faithfull knight ; 
Where, brothers death to wreak, Sansjoy 


Doth chaleng him to fight. 


‘YZ OUNG knight whatever, that dost armes 


EN? 
ip 


DS professe, I 
)@evs’s And through long labours huntest after 
Beware of fraud, ewes ae ficklenesse, [ fame, 


In choice, and chaunge of thy deare-loved Dame ; 

Least thou of her believe too lightly blame, 

And rash misweening doe thy hart remove: 

For unto knight there is no greater shame, 

Then lightnesse and inconstancie in love: [prove. 
That doth this Redcrosse knights ensample plainly 


Who, after that he had faire Una lorne, 
Through light misdeeming of her loialtie ; 
And false Duessa in her ted had borne, 
Call’d Fidess’, and so supposd to be, 

Long with her traveild ; till at last they see 

A. goodly building bravely garnished : 

The house of mightie Prince it seemd to be, 

And towards it a broad high way that led, 
All bare through peoples feet which thether traveiled. 


id 


Great troupes of people traveild thetherward 3 
Both day and night, of each degree and place ; 
But few returned, having scaped hard, 

With balefull beggery, or foule disgrace ; 

Which ever after in most wretched case, 

Like loathsome lazars, by the hedges lay. 

Thether Duessa badd him bend his pace ; 

For she is wearie of the toilsom way, 
And also nigh consumed is the lingring day. 


cette suena ee ee 


Which with their presence fayre the place much beauti- 
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A stately Pallace built of squared bricke, 4 
Which cunningly was without morter laid, 
Whose wals were high, but nothing strong nor thick, 
And golden foile all over them displaid, 

That purest skye with brightnesse they dismaid : 
High lifted up were many loftie towres, 

And goodly galleries far over laid, 

Full of faire windowes and delightful bowres ; 

And on the top a Diall told the timely howres. 


It was a goodly heape for to behould, 5 

And spake the praises of the workmans witt ; 

But full great pittie, that so faire a mould 

Did on so weake foundation ever sitt : 

For on a sandie hill, that still did flitt 

And fall away, it mounted was full hie, 

That every breath of heaven shaked itt: 

And all the hinder partes, that few could spie, 
Were ruinous and old, but painted cunningly. 


Arrived there, they passed in forth right ; 6 
For still to all the gates stood open wide : 
Yet charge of them was to a Porter hight, 
Cald Malventi, who entrance none denide: 
Thence to the hall, which was on every side 
With rich array and costly arras dight. 
Infinite sortes of people did abide 
There waiting long, to win the wished sight 

Of her, that was the Lady of that Pallace bright. 


By them they passe, all gazing on them round, 7 
And to the Presence mount; whose glorious vew 
Their frayle amazed senses did confound. 

In living Princes court none ever knew 

Such endlesse richesse, and so sumpteous shew ; 
Ne Persia selfe, the nourse of pompous pride, 
Like ever saw. And there a noble crew 

Of Lords and Ladies stood on every side, _ [fide. 


G. 
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High above all a cloth of State was spred, 8 


And a rich throne, as bright as sunny day ; 
On which there sate, most brave embellished 
With royall robes and gorgeous array, 

A mayden Queene that shone as Titans ray, 
In glistring gold and perelesse pretious stone ; 
Yet her bright blazing beautie did assay 

To dim the brightnesse of her glorious throne, 


As envying her selfe, that too exceeding shone: 


Exceeding shone, like Pheebus fayrest childe, 9 


That did presume his fathers fyrie wayne, 

And flaming mouthes of steedes, unwonted wilde, 
Through highest heaven with weaker hand to rayne: 
Proud of such glory and advancement vayne, 
While flashing beames do daze his feeble eyen, 
He leaves the welkin way most beaten playne, 
And, rapt with whirling wheeles, inflames the skyen 


With fire not made to burne, but fayrely for to shyne. 


So proud she shyned in her princely state, 10 


Looking to heaven, for earth she did disdayne ; 
And sitting high, for lowly she did hate: 

Lo! underneath her scornefull feete was layne 
A dreadfull Dragon with an hideous trayne ; 
And in her hand she held a mirrhour bright, 
Wherein her face she often vewed fayne, 

And in her selfe-lov’d semblance took delight ; 


For she was wondrous faire, as any living wight. 


Of griesly Pluto she the daughter was, 11 


Or, if ought higher were then that, did it desyre. 


And sad Proserpina, the Queene of hell ; 

Yet did she thinke her pearelesse worth to pas 
That parentage, with pride so did she swell ; 

And thundring Jove, that high in heaven doth dwell 
And wield the world, she claymed for her syre, 
Or if that any else did Jove excell ; 

For to the highest she did still aspyre ; 
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IP And proud Lucifera men did her call, 12 
| That made her selfe a Queene, and crownd to be ; 
Yet rightfull kingdome she had none at all, 
Ne heritage of native soveraintie ; 

Ht But did usurpe with wrong and tyrannie 
ai Upon the scepter which she now did hold: 

Ne ruld her Realme with lawes, but pollicie, 

And strong advizement of six wisards old, 
That with their counsels bad her kingdome did uphold. 


Soone as the Elfin knight in presence came, 13 
And false Duessa, seeming Lady fayre, 
A gentle Husher, Vanitie by name, 
Made rowme, and passage for them did prepaire : 
So goodly brought them to the lowest stayre 
Of her high throne; where they, on humble knee 
Making obeysaunce, did the cause declare, 
Why they were come her roiall state to see, 

To prove the wide report of her great Majestee. 


With loftie eyes, halfe loth to looke so lowe, 14 
She thancked them in her disdainefull wise ; 
Ne other grace vouchsafed them to showe 
Of Princesse worthy; scarse them bad arise. 
Her Lordes and Ladies all this while devise 
Themselves to setten forth to straungers sight : 
Some frounce their curled heare in courtly guise ; 
Some prancke their ruffes; and others trimly dight 
Their gay attyre: each others greater pride does spight. 


Goodly they all that knight doe entertayne, 15 
Right glad with him to have increast their crew ; 
But to Duess’ each one himselfe did payne 
All kindnesse and faire courtesie to shew, 
For in that court whylome her well they knew. 
Yet the stout Faery mongst the middest crowd 
Thought all their glorie vaine in knightly vew, 
And that great Princesse too exceeding prowd, 
That to strange knight no better countenance allowd. 
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Suddein upriseth from her stately place 16 
The roiall Dame, and for her coche doth call : 
All hurtlen forth; and she, with princely pace, 
As faire Aurora in her purple pall 
Out of the East the dawning day doth call. 
So forth she comes; her brightnes brode doth blaze. 
The heapes of people, thronging in the hall, 
Doe ride each other upon her to gaze: 

Her glorious glitterand light doth all mens eies amaze. 


So forth she comes, and to her coche does clyme, 17 
Adorned all with gold and girlonds gay, 
That seemd as fresh as Flora in her prime ; 
And strove to match, in roiall rich array, 
Great Junoes golden chayre ; the which, they say, 
The gods stand gazing on, when she does ride 
To Joves high hous through heavens bras-paved way, 
Drawne of fayre Pecocks, that excell in pride, 
And full of Argus eyes their tayles dispredden wide. 


But this was drawne of six unequall beasts, 18 

On which her six sage Counsellours did ryde, 
Taught to obay their bestiall beheasts, 
With like conditions to their kindes applyde: 
Of which the first, that all the rest did guyde, 
Was sluggish Idlenesse, the nourse of sin ; 
Upon a slouthfull Asse he chose to ryde, 
Arayd in habit blacke, and amis thin ; 

Like to an holy Monck, the service to begin. 


And in his hand his Portesse still he bare, 19 
That much was worne, but therein little redd ; 
For of devotion he had little care, 

Still drownd in sleepe, and most of his daies dedd: 
Scarse could he once uphold his heavie hedd, 
To looken whether it were night or day. 
May seeme the wayne was very evill ledd, 
When such an one had guiding of the way, 
That knew not whether right he went, or else astray. 
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From worldly cares himselfe he did esloyne, 20 
And greatly shunned manly exercise ; 
From everie worke he chalenged essoyne, 
For contemplation sake: yet otherwise 
His life he led in lawlesse riotise : 
By which he grew to grievous malady ; 
For in his lustlesse limbs, through evill guise, 
| A shaking fever raignd continually. 
Such one was Idlenesse, first of this company. 


; And by his side rode loathsome Gluttony, 21 

Deformed creature, on a filthie swyne. 
His belly was upblowne with luxury, 
And eke with fatnesse swollen were his eyne ; 
And like a Crane his necke was long and fyne, 
With which he swallowed up excessive feast, 
For want whereof poore people oft did pyne: 
And all the way, most like a brutish beast, 

He spued up his gorge, that all did him deteast. 


In greene vine leaves he was right fitly clad, 20, 
For other clothes he could not weare for heate ; 
And on his head an yvie girland had, 

From under which fast trickled downe the sweat. 
Still as he rode he somewhat still did eat, 
And in his hand did beare a bouzing can, 
Of which he supt so oft, that on his seat 
His dronken corse he scarse upholden can : 
In shape and life more like a monster then a man. 


Unfit he was for any worldly thing, 23 
And eke unhable once to stirre or go; 
Not meet to be of counsell to a king, 
Whose mind in meat and drinke was drowned so, 
That from his frend he seeldome knew his fo. 
Full of diseases was his carcas blew, 
And a dry dropsie through his flesh did flow, 
Which by misdiet daily greater grew. 
Such one was Gluttony, the second of that crew. 
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And next to him rode lustfull Lechery 24 


Upon a bearded gote, whose rugged heare, 
And whally eies (the signe of gelosy,) 
Was like the person selfe whom he did beare: 
Who rough, and blacke, and filthy, did appeare : 
Unseemely man to please faire Ladies eye ; 
Yet he of Ladies oft was loved deare, 
When fairer faces were bid standen by : 
O! who does know the bent of womens fantasy ? 


In a greene gowne he clothed was full faire, 25 
Which underneath did hide his filthinesse ; 
And in his hand a burning hart he bare, 
Full of vaine follies and new fanglenesse : 
For he was false, and fraught with ficklenesse, 
And learned had to love with secret lookes ; 
And well could daunce; and sing with ruefulnesse; 
And fortunes tell; and read in loving bookes, 
And thousand other waies to:bait his fleshly hookes. 


> 


Inconstant man, that loved all he saw, 26 
And lusted after all that he did love; 
Ne would his looser life be tide to law, 
But joyd weake wemens hearts to tempt, and prove, 
If from their loyall loves he might them move: 
Which lewdnes fild him with reprochfull pain 
Of that foule evill, which all men reprove, 
That rotts the marrow, and consumes the braine. 
Such one was Lechery, the third of all this traine. 


And greedy Avarice by him did ride, 27 
Uppon a Camell loaden all with gold: 
Two iron coffers hong on either side, 
With precious metall full as they might hold ; 
And in his lap an heap of coine he told ; 
For of his wicked pelfe his God he made, 
And unto hell him selfe for money sold: 
Accursed usury was all his trade, 

And right and wrong ylike in equall ballaunce waide, 
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His life was nigh unto deaths dore yplaste ; 28 
And thred-bare cote, and cobled shoes, hee ware ; 
Ne scarse good morsell all his life did taste, 

But both from backe and belly still did spare, 
To fill his bags, and richesse to compare: 
Yet childe ne kinsman living had he none 

ati To leave them to; but thorough daily care 

To get, and nightly feare to lose his owne, 

He led «a wretched life, unto himselfe unknowne. 


Most wretched wight, whom nothing might suffise; 29 
Whose greedy lust did lacke in greatest store ; 
Whose need had end, but no end covetise ; 

Whose welth was want, whose plenty made him pore; 
Who had enough, yett wished ever more ; 
A vile disease: and eke in foote and hand 
A grievous gout tormented him full sore, 
That well he could not touch, nor goe, nor stand. 
Such one was Avarice, the forth of this faire band. 


And next to him malicious Envy rode 30 
Upon a ravenous wolfe, and still did chaw 
Between his cankred teeth a venemous tode, 

' That all the poison ran about his chaw ; 
But inwardly he chawed his owne maw 
At neibors welth, that made him ever sad, 
For death it was, when any good he saw ; 
And wept, that cause of weeping none he had ; 
But when he heard of harme he wexed wondrous glad. 


All in a kirtle of discolourd say 31 
He clothed was, ypaynted full of eies ; 
And in his bosome secretly there lay 
An hatefull Snake, the which his taile uptyes 
In many folds, and mortall sting implyes. 
Still as he rode he gnasht his teeth to see 
Those heapes of gold with griple Covetyse ; 
And grudged at the great felicitee 
Of proud Lucifera, and his owne companee. 
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He hated all good workes and vertuous deeds, 32 
And him no lesse, that any like did use; 
And who with gratious bread the hungry feeds, 
His almes for want of faith he doth accuse. 
So every good to bad he doth abuse ; 
And eke the verse of famous Poets witt 
He does backebite, and spightfull poison spues 
From leprous mouth on all that ever writt. 

Such one vile Envy was, that fifte in row did sitt. 


And him beside rides fierce revenging Wrath, 33 

Upon a Lion, loth for to be led ; 

And in his hand a burning brond he hath, 

The which he brandisheth about his hed : 

His eies did hurle forth sparcles fiery red, 

And stared sterne on all that him beheld; 

As ashes pale of hew, and seeming ded ; 

And on his dagger still his hand he held, 
Trembling through hasty ragewhen choler in him sweld 


His ruffin raiment all was staind with blood 34 
Which he had spilt, and all to rags yrent, 
Through unadvized rashnes woxen wood ; 

For of his hands he had no governement, 
Ne car’d for blood in his avengement : 
But, when the furious fitt was overpast, 
His cruel facts he often would repent ; 
Yet, wilfull man, he never would forecast, 
How many mischieves should ensue his heedlesse hast 


Full many mischiefes follow cruell Wrath: 35 
Abhorred bloodshed, and tumultuous strife, 
Unmanly murder, and unthrifty scath, 

Bitter despight, with rancours rusty knife, 

And fretting griefe, the enemy of life: 

All these, and many evils moe haunt ire, 

The swelling Splene, and Frenzy raging rife, 

The shaking Palsey, and Saint Fraunces fire. 
Such one was Wrath, the last of this ungodly tire. 
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) And, after all, upon the wagon beame, 36 
Rode Sathan with a smarting whip in hand, 
With which he forward lasht the laesy teme, 
So oft as Slowth still in the mire did stand. 
Huge routs of people did about them band, 
Showting for joy; and still before their way 
a A foggy mist had covered all the land ; 

And, underneath their feet, all scattered lay 
Dead sculls and bones of men whose life had gone astray. 


So forth they marchen in this goodly sort, 37 
To take the solace of the open aire, 
And in fresh flowring fields themselves to sport : 
Emongst the rest rode that false Lady faire, 
The foule Duessa, next unto the chaire 
Of proud Lucifer’, as one of the traine : 
But that good knight would not so nigh repaire, 
Him selfe estraunging from their joyaunce vaine, 
Whose fellowship seemd far unfitt for warlike swaine. 


So, having solaced themselves a space 38 
With pleasaunce of the breathing fields yfed, 
They backe retourned to the princely Place ; 
Whereas an errant knight in armes ycled, 

And heathnish shield, wherein with letters red 
Was writt Sansjoy, they new arrived find: 
Enflam’d with fury and fiers hardy hed, 

He seemd in hart to harbour thoughts unkind, 

And nourish bloody vengeaunce in his bitter mind. 


Who, when the shamed shield of slaine Sansfoy 39 
He spide with that same Fary champions page, 
Bewraying him that did of late destroy 

His eldest brother; burning all with rage,’ 

. He to him lept, and that same envious gage 

a) hf Of victors glory from him snacht away: 

But th’ Elfin knight, which ought that warlike wage, 
Disdaind to loose the meed he wonne in fray ; 
And, him rencountring fierce, reskewd the noble pray. 


Gry. 
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Therewith they gan to hurtlen greedily, 40 
Redoubted battaile ready to darrayne, [hy, 
And clash their shields, and shake their swerds on 
That with their sturre they troubled all the traine; 
Till that great Queene, upon eternall paine 

Of high displeasure that ensewen might, 
Commaunded them their fury to refraine ; 

And, if that either to that shield had right, 

In equall lists they should the morrow next it fight. 


“ Ah dearest Dame,” qd. then the Paynim bold, a1 
“Pardon the error of enraged wight, [hold 
Whome great griefe made forgett the raines to 
Of reasons rule, to see this recreaunt knight, 

No knight, but treachour full of false despight 
And shameful treason, who through guile hath slayn 
The prowest knight that ever field did fight, 
Even stout Sansfoy,(O whocan thenrefrayn?)[d ayn. 
Whose shield he beares renverst, the more to heap dis- 


“And, to augment the glorie of his guile, 42 
His dearest love, the faire Fidessa, loe! 

Is there possessed of the traytour vile ; 

Who reapes the harvest sowen by his foe, 

Sowen in bloodie field, and bought with woe: 
That brothers hand shall dearely well requight, 
So be, O Queene! you equall favour showe.” 
Him litle answerd th’ angry Elfin knight; [right: 
He never meant with words, but swords, to plead his 


But threw his gauntlet, as a sacred pledg 43 
His cause in combat the next day to try: 

So been they parted both, with harts on edg 

To be aveng’d each on his enimy. 

That night they pas in joy and jollity, 

Feasting and courting both in bowre and hall ; 
For Steward was excessive Gluttony, 

That of his plenty poured forth to all: [eall. 
Which doen, the Chamberlain, Slowth, did to rest them 
I M 
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i Now whenas darksome night had all displayd 44 
Her coleblacke curtein over brightest skye ; 
The warlike youthes, on dayntie couches layd, 
Did chace away sweet sleepe from sluggish eye, 
To muse on meanes of hoped victory. 
Di But whenas Morpheus had with leaden mace 
Arrested all that courtly company, 
Uprose Duessa from her resting place, 
And to the Paynims lodging comes with silent: pace. 


Whom broad awake she findes, in troublous fitt, 45 
Fore-casting how his foe he might annoy ; 
And him amoves with speaches seeming fitt : 
“ Ah deare Sansjoy, next dearest to Sansfoy, 
Cause of my new griefe, cause of my new joy ; 
Joyous to see his ymage in mine eye, 
And greevd to thinke how foe did him destroy, 
That was the flowre of grace and chevalrye ; 

Lo! his Fidessa, to thy secret faith I flye.” 


With gentle wordes he can her fayrely greet, 46 
And bad say on the secrete of her hart: 
Then, sighing soft; “ I learne that litle sweet 
Oft tempred is,” (quoth she,) “with muchell smart: 
For since my brest was launcht with lovely dart 
Of deare Sansfoy, I never joyed howre, 
But in eternall woes my weaker hart 
Have wasted, loving him with all my powre, 

And for his sake have felt full many an heavie stowre. 


“ At last, when perils all I weened past, 47 
And hop’d to reape the crop of all my care, 
Into new woes unweeting I was cast 
By this false faytor, who unworthie ware 
His worthie shield, whom he with guilefull snare 
Entrapped slew, and brought to shamefull grave : 
Me, silly maid, away with him he bare, 
And ever since hath kept in darksom cave, 

For that I would not yeeld that to Sansfoy I gave. 
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“But since faire Sunne hath sperst that lowring clowd, 
And to my loathed life now shewes some light, 
Under your beames I will me safely shrowd 

From dreaded storme of his disdainfull spight : 
To you th’ inheritance belonges by right 

Of brothers prayse, to you eke longes his love. 
Let not his love, let not his restlesse spright, 

Be unreveng’d, that calles to you above [move.” 
From wandring Stygian shores, where it doth endlesse 


Thereto said he, ‘‘Faire Dame, be nought dismaid 49 
For sorrowes past; their griefe is with them gone: 
Ne yet of present perill be affraid, 

For needlesse feare did never vantage none ; 

And helplesse hap it booteth not to mone. 

Dead is Sansfoy, his vitall paines are past, 
Though greeved ghost for vengeance deep do grone: 
He lives that shall him pay his dewties last, 

And guiltie Elfin blood shall sacrifice in hast.” 


“OQ! but I feare the fickle freakes,” (quoth shee) 50 
“ Of fortune false, and oddes of armes in field.” 
“Why, dame,” (quoth he) “what oddes can ever bee, 
Where both doe fight alike, to win or yield ?” 
“Yea, but,” (quoth she) “he beares acharmed shield, 
And eke enchaunted armes, that none can perce ; 
Ne none can wound the man that does them wield.” 
‘“‘Charmd or enchaunted,” (answerd he then ferce) 
“J no whitt reck; ne you the like need to reherce. 


“ But, faire Fidessa, sithens fortunes guile, 51 
Or enimies powre, hath now captived you, 
Returne from whence ye came, and rest a while, 
Till morrow next that I the Elfe subdew, 

And with Sansfoyes dead dowry you endew.” 

“ Ay me! that is a double death,” (she said) 
“With proud foes sight my sorrow to renew: 
Where ever yet I be, my secret aide 

Shall follow you.” So, passing forth she him obaid. 
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The faithfull knight in equall field 
Subdewes his faithlesse foe ; 

Whom false Duessa saves, and for 
His cure to hell does yoe. 


=f HE noble hart that harbours vertuous thought, 
And is with childe of glorious great intent, 
3 Can never rest, untill it forth have brought 
Th’ eternall brood of glorie excellent. 
Such restlesse passion did all night torment 
The flaming corage of that Faery knight, 
Devizing how that doughtie turnament 
With greatest honour he atchieven might : 
Still did he wake, and still did watch for dawning light. 


At last, the golden Orientall gate 2 
Of greatest heaven gan to open fayre ; 
And Phoebus, fresh as brydegrome to his mate, 
Came dauncing forth, shaking his deawie hayre, 
And hurls his glistring beams through gloomy ayre. 
Which when the wakeful Elfe perceiv'd, streight way, 
He started up, and did him selfe prepayre 
In sunbright armes, and battailous array ; 

For with that Pagan proud he combatt will that day. 


And forth he comes into the commune hall ; 3 
Where earely waite him many a gazing eye, 
To weet what end to straunger knights may fall. 
There many Minstrales maken melody, 
To drive away the dull melancholy ; 
And many Bardes, that to the trembling chord 
Can tune their timely voices cunningly ; 
And many Chroniclers, that can record 

Old loves, and warres for Ladies doen by many a Lord. 
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Soone after comes the cruell Sarazin, 
In woven maile all armed warily ; 
And sternly lookes at him, who not a pin 
Does care for looke of living creatures eye. 
They bring them wines of Greece and Araby, 
And daintie spices fetch from furthest Ynd, 
To kindle heat of corage privily ; 
And in the wine a solemne oth they bynd 
T’ observe the sacred lawes of armes that are assynd. 


At last forth comes that far renowmed Queene: 5 
With royall pomp and princely majestie 
She is ybrought unto a paled greene, 
And placed under stately canapee, 
The warlike feates of both those knights to see. 
On th’ other side in all mens open vew 
Duessa placed is, and on a tree 
Sansfoy his shield is hangd with bloody hew ; 
Both those the lawrell girlonds to the victor dew. 


A shrilling trompett sownded from on hye, 6 
And unto battaill bad them selves addresse : 
Their shining shieldes about their wrestes they tye, 
And burning blades about their heades doe blesse, 
The instruments of wrath and heavinesse. 
With greedy force each other doth assayle, 
And strike so fiercely, that they do impresse 
Deepe dinted furrowes in the battred mayle: 

The yron walles to ward their blowes are weak and fraile. 


The Sarazin was stout and wondrous strong, 7 
And heaped blowes like yron hammers great ; 
For after blood and vengeance he did long: 

The knight was fiers, and full of youthly heat, 

And doubled strokes, like dreaded thunders threat ; 

For all for praise and honour he did fight. 

Both stricken stryke, and beaten both doe beat ; 

That from their shields forth flyeth firie light, 
And hewen helmets deepe shew marks of eithers might. 
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So th’ one for wrong, the other strives for right. 8 
As when a Gryfon, seized of his pray, 
A Dragon fiers encountreth in his flight, 
Through widest ayre making his ydle way, 
That would his rightfull ravine rend away : 
With hideous horror both together smight, 
And souce so sore that they the heavens affray : 
The wise Southsayer, seeing so sad sight, 
Th’ amazed vulgar telles of warres and mortall fight. 


So th’ one for wrong, the other strives for right, 9 
And each to deadly shame would drive his foe: 
The cruell steele so greedily doth bight 
In tender flesh, that streames of blood down flow ; 
With which the armes, that earst so bright did show, 
Into a pure vermillion now are dyde. 

Great ruth in all the gazers harts did grow, 
Seeing the gored woundes to gape so wyde, 
That victory they dare not wish to either side. 


At last the Paynim chaunst to cast his eye, 10 

His suddein eye flaming with wrathfull fyre, 
Upon his brothers shield, which hong thereby : 
Therewith redoubled was his raging yre, 
And said; “ Ah! wretched sonne of wofull syre, 
Doest thou sit wayling by blacke Stygian lake, 
Whylest here thy shield is hangd for victors hyre? 
And, sluggish german, doest thy forces slake 

To after-send his foe, that him may overtake ? 


““Goe, caytive Elfe, him quickly overtake, geese 
And soone redeeme from his long-wandring woe: 
Goe, guiltie ghost, to him my message make, 
That I his shield have quit from dying foe.” 
Therewith upon his crest he stroke him so, 
That twise‘he reeled, readie twise to fall: 
End of the doubtfull battaile deemed tho 
The lookers on; and lowd to him gan call 
The false Duessa, “ Thine the shield, and I, and all!” 
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Soone as the Faerie heard his Ladie speake 
i ’ 


Out of his swowning dreame he gan awake ; 

And quickning faith, that earst was woxen weake, 
The creeping deadly cold away did shake : 

Tho mov’d with wrath, and shame, and ladies sake, 
Of all attonce he cast avengd to be, 

And with so’ exceeding furie at him strake, 

That forced him to stoupe upon his knee: 

Had he not stouped so, he should have cloven bee. 


And to him said; “ Goe now, proud Miscreant, 13 
Thyselfe thy message do to german deare ; 

Alone he, wandring, thee too long doth want : 

Goe say, his foe thy shield with his doth beare.” 
Therewith his heavie hand he high gan reare, 
Him to have slaine; when lo! a darkesome clowd 
Upon him fell: he no where doth appeare, 

But vanisht is. The Elfe him calls alowd, 

But answer none receives; the darknes him does shrowd. 


In haste Duessa from her place arose, 14 
And to him running sayd; “O! prowest knight, 
That ever Ladie to her love did chose, 

Let now abate the terrour of your might, 

And quench the flame of furious despight, 

And bloodie vengeance: lo! th’ infernall powres, 
Covering your foe with cloud of deadly night, 
Have borne him hence to Plutoes balefull bowres : 
The conquest yours; I yours; the shield, and glory 
yours.” 

Not all so satisfide, with greedy eye LG 
He sought all round about, his thristy blade 

To bathe in blood of faithlesse enimy ; 

Who all that while lay hid in secret shade. 

He standes amazed how he thence should fade: 
At last the trumpets Triumph sound on hie ; 

And running Heralds humble homage made, 
Greeting him goodly with new victorie ; 

And to him brought the shield, the cause of enmitie. 
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I} Wherewith he goeth to that soveraine Queene; 16 

And falling her before on lowly knee, 

To her makes present of his service seene: 

Which she accepts with thankes and goodly gree, 

Greatly advauncing his gay chevalree : 

: ae So marcheth home, and by her takes the knight, 

| Whom all the people followe with great glee, 
Shouting, and clapping all their hands on hight, 

That all the ayre it fills, and flyes to heaven bright. 


Home is he brought, and layd in sumptuous bed, 17 
Where many skilfull leaches him abide 
To salve his hurts, that. yet still freshly bled. 
In wine and oyle they wash his woundes wide, 
And softly gan embalme on everie side : 
And all the while most heavenly melody 
About the bed sweet musicke did divide, 
Him to beguile of griefe and agony ; 


And all the while Duessa wept full bitterly. 


se oem 


As when a wearie traveiler, that strayes 18 
By muddy shore of broad seven-mouthed Nile, 
Unweeting of the perillous wandring wayes, 
Doth meete a cruell craftie Crocodile, 
Which, in false griefe hyding his harmefull guile, 
Doth weepe full sore, and sheddeth tender tears; 
The foolish man, that pities all this while 
His mournefull plight, is swallowed up unwares, 
Forgetfull of his owne that mindes an others cares. 


So wept Duessa untill eventyde, 19 
That shyning lampes in Joves high house were light; 
Then forth she rose, ne lenger would abide, 
But comes unto the place where th’ Hethen knight, 
In slombring swownd, nigh voyd of vitall spright, 
i | Lay cover’d with inchaunted cloud all day : 
Whom when she found, as she him left in plight, 
| To wayle his wofull case she would not stay, 
Bi But to the Easterne coast of heaven makes speedy way: 
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Where griesly Night, with visage deadly sad, 20 
That Phoebus chearefull face durst never vew, 
And in a foule blacke pitchy mantle clad, 

She findes forth comming from her darksome mew 
Where she all day did hide her hated hew. 

Before the dore her yron charet stood, 

Already harnessed for journey new, 

And cole blacke steedes yborne of hellish brood, 
That on their rusty bits did champ as they were wood. 


Who when she saw Duessa, sunny bright, 21 
Adornd with gold and jewels shining cleare, 

She greatly grew amazed at the sight, 

And th’ unacquainted light began to feare ; 

For never did such brightnes there appeare ; 

And would have backe retyred to her cave, 
Untill the witches speach she gan to heare, 
Saying; ‘“ Yet, O thou dreaded Dame! I crave 
Abyde, till I have told the message which I have.” 


She stayd; and foorth Duessa gan proceede : 22 
“QO! thou most auncient Grandmother of all, 
More old then Jove, whom thou at first didst breede, 
Or that great house of Gods celestiall ; 

Which wast begot in Demogorgons hall, 

And sawst the secrets of the world unmade; 
Why suffredst thou thy Nephewes deare to fall,. 

' With Elfin sword most shamefully betrade? [shade. 
Lo! where the stout Sansjoy doth sleepe in deadly 


‘“‘ And him before, I saw with bitter eyes 23 
The bold Sansfoy shrinck underneath his speare ; 
And now the pray of fowles in field he lyes, 

Nor wayld of friends, nor layd on groning beare, 
That whylome was to me too dearely deare. 

O! what of gods then boots it to be borne, 

If old Aveugles sonnes so evill heare ? 

Or who shall not great Nightes children scorne, 
When two of three her Nephews are so fowle forlorne ? 
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ii “Up, then! up, dreary Dame, of darknes Queene! 24 

Go, gather up the reliques of thy race ; 

Or else goe them avenge, and let be seene 

That dreaded Night in brightest day hath place, 

| And can the children of fayre light deface.” 

hit Her feeling speaches some compassion moy’d 
In hart, and chaunge in that great mothers face: 
Yet pity in her hart was never prov’d 

Tul then ; for evermore she hated, never lov’d: 


And said, “ Deare daughter, rightly may Irew 25 
The fall of famous children borne of mee, 
And good successes which their foes ensew : 
But who can turne the streame of destinee, 
Or breake the chayne of strong necessitee, 
Which fast is tyde to Joves eternall seat ? 
The sonnes of Day he favoureth, I see, 
And by my ruines thinkes to make them great : 
To make one great by others losse is bad excheat. 


“Yet shall they not escape so freely all, 26 
For some shall pay the price of others guilt ; 
And he the man that made Sansfoy to fall, 
Shall with his owne blood price that he hath spilt. 
But what art thou, that telst of Nephews kilt ?” 
“J, that do seeme not I, Duessa ame,” 

Quoth she, “ how ever now, in garments gilt 

And gorgeous gold arayd, I to thee came, 

Duessa I, the daughter of Deceipt and Shame.” 


Then, bowing downe her aged backe, she kist 27 
The wicked witch, saying, “ In that fayre face 
The false resemblaunce of Deceipt, I wist, 

Did closely lurke; yet so true-seeming grace 
ia It carried, that I scarse in darksome place 
| Could it discerne ; though I the mother bee 
Of falshood, and roote of Duessaes race. 
O welcome, child! whom I have longd to see, 
Andnow haveseene unwares. Lo! now Igoe with thee.” 
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Then too her yron wagon she betakes, 28 
And with her beares the fowle welfavourd witch. 
Through mirkesome aire her ready way she makes: 
Her twyfold Teme, of which two blacke as pitch, 
And two were browne, yet each to each unlich, 
Did softly swim away, ne ever stamp [twitch ; 
Unlesse she chaunst their stubborne mouths to 
Then, foming tarre, their bridles they wouldchamp, 

And trampling the fine element would fiercely ramp. 


So well they sped, that they be come at length 29 
Unto the place whereas the Paynim lay, 
Devoid of outward sence and native strength, 
Coverd with charmed cloud from vew of day, 
And sight of men, since his late luckelesse fray. 
His cruell wounds, with cruddy bloud congeald, 
They binden up so wisely as they may, 
And handle softly, till they can be heald : 

So lay him in her charett, close in night conceald. 


And, all the while she stood upon the ground, 30 
The wakefull dogs did never cease to bay ; 
As giving warning of th’ unwonted sound, 
With which her yron wheeles did them affray, 
And her dark griesly looke them much dismay : 
The messenger of death, the ghastly owle, 
With drery skriekes did also her bewray ; 
And hungry wolves continually did howle 

At her abhorred face, so filthy and so fowle. 


Thence turning backe in silence softe they stole, 31 
And brought the heavy corse with easy pace 
To yawning gulfe of deepe Avernus hole. 
By that same hole an entraunce, darke and bace, 
With smoake and sulphur hiding all the place, 
Descends to hell: there creature never past, 
That backe retourned without heavenly grace ; 
But dreadfull Furies, which their chaines have brast, 
And damned sprights sent forth to make ill men aghast. 
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By that same way the direfull dames doe drive 32 
Their mournefull charett, fild with rusty blood, 
And downe to Plutoes house are come bilive : 
Which passing through, on every side them stood 

| The trembling ghosts with sad amazed mood, 

a) Chattring their iron teeth, and staring wide 
. With stony eies; and all the hellish brood 
Of feends infernall flockt on every side, 
| To gaze on erthly wight that with the Night durst ride. 
] 


They pas the bitter waves of Acheron, 33 
Where many soules sit wailing woefully, 
And come to fiery flood of Phlegeton, 
Whereas the damned ghosts in torments fry, 
And with sharp shrilling shriekes doe bootlesse cry, 
Cursing high Jove, the which them thither sent. 
The house of endlesse paine is built thereby, 
In which ten thousand sorts of punishment 

The cursed creatures doe eternally torment. 


Before the threshold dreadfull Cerberus 34. 
His three deformed heads did lay along, 
Curled with thousand adders venemous ; 
And lilled forth his bloody flaming tong : 
At them he gan to reare his bristles strong, 
And felly gnarre, untill Dayes enemy 
Did him appease; then downe his taile he hong, 
And suffered them to passen quietly ; 
For she in hell and heaven had power equally. 


There was Ixion turned on a wheele, 35 
For daring tempt the Queene of heaven to sin ; 
And Sisyphus an huge round stone did reele 
Against an hill, ne might from labour lin; 
There thristy Tantalus hong by the chin ; 
And Tityus fed a vultur on his maw ; 
Typheeus joynts were stretched on a gin; 
Theseus condemnd to endlesse slouth by law ; 
Anda fifty sisters water in leke vessels draw. 


ee 
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They all, beholding worldly wights in place, 36 
Leave off their worke, unmindfull of their smart, 
To gaze on them; who forth by them doe pace, 
Till they be come unto the furthest part ; 

Where was a Cave ywrought by wondrous art, 
Deepe, darke, uneasy, dolefull, comfortlesse, 
In which sad Aesculapius far apart 
Emprisond was in chaines remedilesse ; 

For that Hippolytus rent corse he did redresse. 


Hippolytus a jolly huntsman was, 37 
That wont in charett chace the foming bore: 
He all his Peeres in beauty did surpas ; 
But Ladies love as losse of time forbore : 
His wanton stepdame loved him the more ; 
But, when she saw her offred sweets refusd, 
Her love she turnd to hate, and him before 
Her father fierce of treason false accusd, 
And with her gealous termes his open eares abusd: 


Who, all in rage, his Sea-god syre besought 38 
Some cursed vengeaunce on his sonne to cast. 
From surging gulf two Monsters streight were 

brought ; 
With dread whereof his chacing steedes aghast 
Both charett swifte and huntsman overcast : 
His goodly corps, on ragged cliffs yrent, 
Was quite dismembred, and his members chast 
Scattered on every mountaine as he went, 
That of Hippolytus was lefte no moniment. 


His cruell step-dame, seeing what was donne, 39 
Her wicked daies with wretched knife did end, 
In death avowing th’ innocence of her sonne. 
Which hearing, his rash syre began to rend 
His heare, and hasty tong that did offend: 
Tho, gathering up the reliques of his smart, 
By Dianes meanes, who was Hippolyts frend, 
Them brought to Aesculape, that by his art 

Did heale them all againe, and joyned every part. 
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Such wondrous science in mans witt to rain 40 
When Jove avizd, that could the dead revive, 
And fates expired could renew again, 

Of endlesse life he might him not deprive, 

But unto hell did thrust him downe alive, 

With flashing thunderbolt ywounded sore: 

Where, long remaining, he did alwaies strive 

Himselfe with salves to health for to restore, 
And slake the heavenly fire that raged evermore. 


There auncient Night arriving did alight 41 
From her nigh weary wayne, and in her armes 
To Aesculapius brought the wounded knight: 
Whome having softly disaraid of armes, 
Tho gan to him discover all his harmes, 
Beseeching him with prayer and with praise, 
If either salves, or oyles, or herbes, or charmes, 
A fordonne wight from dore of death mote raise, 
He would at her request prolong her nephews daies. 


“Ah Dame,” (qd. he,) “thou temptest me in vaine 42 
To dare the thing, which daily yet I rew; 
And the old cause of my continued paine 
With like attempt to like end to renew. 
Is not enough, that, thrust from heaven dew, 
Here endlesse penaunce for one fault I pay, 
But that redoubled crime with vengeaunce new 
Thou biddest me to eeke? Can Night defray [day ?” 
‘The wrath of thundring Jove, thatrules both night and 


‘“ Not so,” (qd. she;) “ but, sith that heavens king 43 
From hope of heaven hath thee excluded quight, 
Why fearest thou, that canst not hope for thing ; 
And fearest not that more thee hurten might, 
Now in the powre of everlasting Night ? 

Goe to then, O thou far renowmed sonne 
Of great Apollo! shew thy famous might 
In medicine, that els hath to thee wonne 
Great pains, and greater praise, both never to be donne.” 
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Her words prevaild: And then the learned leach 44 
His cunning hand gan to his wounds to lay, 

And all things els the which his art did teach : 
Which having seene, from thence arose away 

The mother of dredd darknesse, and let stay 
Aveugles sonne there in the leaches cure ; 

And, backe retourning, took her wonted way 

To ronne her timely race, whilst Phoebus pure 

In westerne waves his weary wagon did recure. 


The false Duessa, leaving noyous Night, 45 
Returnd to stately pallace of Dame Pryde: 
Where when she came, she found the Faery knight 
Departed thence; albee his woundes wyde 

Not throughly heald unready were to ryde. 

Good cause he had to hasten thence away ; 

For on a day his wary Dwarfe had spyde 

Where in a dungeon deepe huge nombers lay 

Of caytive wretched thralls, that wayled night and day ; 


A ruefull sight as could be seene with eie ; 46 
Of whom he learned had in secret wise 

The hidden cause of their captivitie ; 

How mortgaging their lives to Covetise, 

Through wastfull Pride and wanton Riotise, 

They were by law of that proud Tyrannesse, 
Provokt with Wrath and Enyvyes false surmise, 
Condemned to that Dongeon mercilesse, 

Where they should live in wo, and dyein wretchednesse. 


There was that great proud king of Babylon, 47 
That would compel! all nations to adore, 

And him as onely God to call upon ; 

Till, through celestiall doome thrown out of dore, 

Into an Oxe he was transformd of yore. 

There also was king Cresus, that enhaunst 

His hart too high through his great richesse store; 
And proud Antiochus, the which advaunst 

His cursed hand gainst God, and on his altares daunst. 
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Hid And them long time before, great Nimrod was, 48 
That first the world with sword and fire warrayd ; 
And after him old Ninus far did pas 
In princely pomp, of all the world obayd. 

There also was that mightie Monarch layd 

Low under all, yet above all in pride, 

That name of native syre did fowle upbrayd, 

And would as Ammons sonne be magnifide, 
Till, secornd of God and man, a shamefull death he dide. 


All these together in one heape were throwne, 49 
Like carkases of beastes in butchers stall. 
And in another corner wide were strowne 
The Antique ruins of the Romanes fall : 
Great. Romulus, the Grandsyre of them all ; 
Proud Tarquin ; and too lordly Lentulus ; 
Stout Scipio, and stubborne Hanniball ; 
Ambitious Sylla, and sterne Marius ; 

High Caesar; great Pompey; and fiers Antonius. 


Amongst these mightie men were wemen mixt, 50 
Proud wemen, vaine, forgetfull of their yoke: 
The bold Semiramis, whose sides transfixt 
With sonnes own blade her fowle reproches spoke : 
Fayre Sthenobea, that her selfe did choke 
With wilfull chord for wanting of her will; 

High minded Cleopatra, that with stroke 

Of Aspes sting herself did stoutly kill ; 

And thousands moe the like that did that dongeon fill. 


Besides the endlesse routes of wretched thralles, 51 
Which thether were assembled day by day 
From all the world, after their wofull falles, 
Through wicked pride and wasted welthes decay. 
But most of all, which in that dongeon lay, 
Fell from high Princes courtes, or Ladies bowres ; 
Where they in ydle pomp, or wanton play, 
Consumed had their goods and thriftlesse howres, 
it And lastly thrown themselves into these heavy stowres. 
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Whose case whenas the careful Dwarfe had tould, 52 
And made ensample of their mournfull sight 
Unto his Maister, he no lenger would 
There dwell in perill of like painefull plight, 
But earely rose; and, ere that dawning light 

iscovered had the world to heaven wyde, 
He by a privy Posterne tooke his flight, 
That of no envious eyes he mote be spyde; 
For, doubtlesse, death ensewd if any him descryde. 


Scarse could he footing find in that fowle wa ; 
For many corses, like a great Lay-stall, 
Of murdred men, which therein strowed lay 
Without remorse or decent funerall ; 
Which al through that great Princesse pride did fall 
And came to shamefull end. And them besyde, 
Forth ryding underneath the castell wall, 
A Donghill of dead careases he spyde ; 

The dreadfull spectacle of that sad house of Pryde. 
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CANTO VI. 


From lawlesse lust by wondrous grace 
Fayre Una is releast : 

Whom salvage nation does adore, 

And learnes her wise beheust. 


An hidden rocke escaped hath unwares, 
That lay in waite her wrack for to bewaile, 
The Marriner yet halfe amazed stares 

At perill past, and yet in doubt ne dares 

To joy at his foolhappie oversight : 

So doubly is distrest twixt joy and cares 

The dreadlesse corage of this Elfin knight, 
Having escapt so sad ensamples in his sight. 


Yet sad he was, that his too hastie speed 2 
The fayre Duess’ had forst him leave behind ; 
And yet more sad, that Una, his deare dreed, 
Her truth had staynd with treason so unkind : 
Yet cryme in her could never creature find; 
But for his love, and for her own selfe sake, 
She wandred had from one to other Ynd, 
Him for to seeke, ne ever would forsake ; 

Till her unwares the fiers Sansloy did overtake : 


Who, after Archimagoes fowle defeat, 3 
Led her away into a forest wilde ; 
And, turning wrathfull fyre to iustfull heat, 
With beastly sin thought her to have defilde, 
| | And made the vassall of his pleasures vilde. 
Yet first he cast by treatie, and by traynes, 
s | Her to persuade that stubborne fort to yilde : 
i For greater conquest of hard love he gaynes, 
That workes it to his will, then he that it constraines. 
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With fawning wordes he courted her a while; 

And, looking lovely and oft sighing sore, 

Her constant hart did tempt with diverse guile: 
But wordes, and lookes, and sighes she did abhore ; 
As rock of Diamond stedfast evermore. 

Yet for to feed his fyrie lustfull eye, 

He snatcht the vele that hong her face before : 
Then gan her beautie shyne as brightest skye, 
And burnt his beastly hart t’efforce her chastitye. 


So when he saw his flatt’ring artes to fayle, (- 
And subtile engines bett from batteree ; 

With greedy force he gan the fort assayle, 
Whereof he weend possessed soone to bee, 

And win rich spoile of ransackt chastitee. 

Ah heavens! that doe this hideous act behold, 
And heavenly virgin thus outraged see, 

How can ye vengeance just so long withhold, 

And hurle not flashing flames upon that Paynim bold? 


The pitteous mayden, carefull, comfortlesse, [eryes ; 
Does throw out thrilling shriekes, and shrieking 
The last vaine helpe of wemens greate distresse, 
And with loud plaintes importuneth the skyes ; 
That molten starres doe drop like weeping eyes, 
And Phebus, flying so most shameful sight, 

His blushing face in foggy cloud implyes, 

And hydes for shame. What witt of mortall wight 
Can now devise to quitt a thrall from such a plight ? 


Kternall providence, exceeding thought, 7 
Where none appeares can make her selfe a way. 
A wondrous way it for this Lady wrought, 

From Lyons clawes to pluck the gryped pray. 
Her shrill outeryes and shrieks so loud did bray, 
That all the woodes and forestes did resownd : 
A troupe of Faunes and Satyres far a way 
Within the wood were dauncing in a rownd, 
Whiles old Sylvanus slept in shady arber sownd. 
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Who, when they heard that pitteous strained voice, 8 
In haste forsooke their rurall meriment, 
And ran towardes the far rebownded noyce, 
To weet what wight so loudly did lament. 
Unto the place they come incontinent : 
H) Whom when the raging Sarazin espyde, 
I A rude, mishapen, monstrous rablement, 
} | Whose like he never saw, he durst not byde, 
But got his ready steed, and fast away gan ryde. 


The wyld woodgods, arrived in the place, 9 
There find the virgin, doolfull, desolate, 
With ruffled rayments, and fayre blubbred face, 
As her outrageous foe had left her late ; 
And trembling yet through feare of former hate. 
All stand amazed at so uncouth sight, 
And gin to pittie her unhappie state : 
All stand astonied at her beautie bright, 

In their rude eyes unworthy of so wofull plight. 


She, more amazd, in double dread doth dwell ; 10 
And every tender part for feare does shake. 
As when a greedy Wolfe, through honger fell, 
A seely Lamb far from the flock does take, 
Of whom he meanes his bloody feast to make, 
A Lyon spyes fast running towards him, 
The innocent pray in hast he does forsake ; 
Which, quitt from death, yet quakes in every lim 
With chaunge of feare, to see the lyon looke so grim. 


Such fearefull fitt assaid her trembling hart ; II 
Ne word to speake, ne joynt to move, she had: 
The salvage nation feele her secret smart, 

And read her sorrow in her count’nance sad ; 

Their frowning forheades, with rough hornes yelad, 

And rustick horror, all asyde doe lay ; 
And, gently grenning, shew a semblance glad 
To comfort her ; and, feare to put away, 
Their backward bent knees teach her humbly to obay. 
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The doubtfull Damzell dare not yet committ 12 
Her single person to their barbarous truth ; 
But still twixt feare and hope amazd does sitt, 
Late learnd what harme to hasty trust ensu’th. 
They, in compassion of her tender youth, 
And wonder of her beautie soverayne, 
Are wonne with pity and unwonted ruth; 
And, all prostrate upon the lowly playne, [fayne. 
Doe kisse her feete, and fawne on her with count’nance 


Their harts she ghesseth by their humble guise, 13 
And yieldes her to extremitie of time: 
So from the ground she fearelesse doth arise, 
And walketh forth without suspect of crime. 
They, all as glad as birdes of joyous Pryme, 
Thence lead her forth, about her dauncing round, 
Shouting, and singing all a shepheards ryme; 
And with greene braunches strowing all the ground, 

Do worship her as Queene with olive girlond cround. 


And all the way their merry pipes they sound, 14 

That all the woods with doubled Eccho ring ; 
And with their horned feet doe weare the ground, 
Leaping like wanton kids in pleasant Spring. 
So towards old Sylvanus they her bring ; 
Who, with the noyse awaked, commeth out 
To weet the cause, his weake steps governing 
And aged limbs on cypresse stadle stout ; 

And with an yvie twyne his waste is girt about. 


Far off he wonders what them makes so glad ; 15 
Or Bacchus merry fruit they did invent, 
Or Cybeles franticke rites have made them mad : 
They, drawing nigh, unto their God present 
That flowre of fayth and beautie excellent. 
The God himselfe, vewing that mirrhour rare, 
Stood long amazd, and burnt in his intent: 
His owne fayre Dryope now he thinkes not faire, 
And Pholoe fowle, when her to this he doth compaire. 
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The woodborne people fall before her flat, 16 
And worship her as Goddesse of the wood ; 
And old Sylvanus selfe bethinkes not what 
To thinke of wight so fayre, but gazing stood 
In doubt to deeme her borne of earthly brood : 
Sometimes dame Venus selfe he seemes to see ; 
But Venus never had so sober mood: 
Sometimes Diana he her takes to be; 
But misseth bow and shaftes, and buskins to her knee. 


By vew of her he ginneth to revive 17 
His ancient love, and dearest Cyparisse ; 
And calles to mind his pourtraiture alive, 
How fayre he was, and yet not fayre to this; 
And how he slew with glauncing dart amisse 
A gentle hynd, the which the lovely boy 
Did love as life, above all worldly blisse : 
For griefe whereof the lad n’ould after joy ; 
But pynd away in anguish and selfewild annoy. 


The wooddy nymphes, faire Hamadryades, 18 
Her to behold do thether runne apace ; 
And all the troupe of light-foot Naiades 
Flocke all about to see her lovely face ; 
But, when they vewed have her heavenly grace, 
They envy her in their malitious mind, 

And fly away for feare of fowle disgrace : 

But all the Satyres scorne their woody kind, [find. 

And henceforth nothing faire but her on earth they 


Glad of such lucke, the luckelesse lucky mayd _—_19 
Did her content to please their feeble eyes ; 
And long time with that salvage people stayd, 
To gather breath in many miseryes. 
During which time her gentle wit she plyes 
To teach them truth, which worshipt her in vaine, 
And made her th’ Image of Idolatryes ; 
But when their bootlesse zeale she did restrayne 
| From her own worship, they her Asse would worship 
fayn. 
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It fortuned, a noble warlike knight 20 
By just occasion to that forrest came 

To seeke his kindred, and the lignage right 

From whence he tooke his weldeserved name: 
He had in armes abroad wonne muchell fame, 
And fild far landes with glorie of his might: 
Plaine, faithfull, true, and enimy of shame, 

And ever lov’d to fight for Ladies right ; 

But in vaine glorious frayes he litle did delight. 


A Satyres sonne, yborne in forrest wyld, 21 
By straunge adventure as it did betyde, 

And there begotten of a Lady myld, 

Fayre Thyamis, the daughter of Labryde ; 

That was in sacred bandes of wedlocke tyde 

To Therion, a loose unruly swayne, 

Who had more joy to raunge the forrest wyde, 
And chase the salvage beast with busie payne, 
Then serve his Ladies love,and waste in pleasures vayne. 


The forlorne mayd did with loves longing burne, 22 
And could not lacke her lovers company ; 

But to the wood she goes, to serve her turne, 
And seeke her spouse that from her still does-fly, 
And followes other game and venery : 

A Satyre chaunst her wandring for to finde ; 
And, kindling coles of lust in brutish eye, 

The loyall linkes of wedlocke did unbinde, 

And made her person thrall unto his beastly kind. 


So long in secret cabin there he held 24 
Her captive to his sensuall desyre, 

Till that with timely fruit her belly sweld, 

And bore a boy unto that salvage syre: 

Then home he suffred her for to retyre, 

For ransome leaving him the late-borne childe ; 
Whom, till to ryper yeares he gan aspyre, 

He nousled up in life and manners wilde, [exilde. 
Emongst wild beastes and woods, from lawes of men 
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For all he taught the tender ymp was but 24, 
To banish cowardize and bastard feare : 
His trembling hand he would him force to put 
Upon the Lyon and the rugged Beare ; 

. ae And from the she Beares teats her whelps to teare; 

a) And eke wyld roring Buls he would him make 
To tame, and ryde their backes, not made to beare; 
And the Robuckes in flight to overtake, 

That everie beast for feare of him did fly, and quake. 


Thereby so fearelesse and so fell he grew, 25 
That his owne syre, and maister of his guise, 
Did often tremble at his horrid vew ; 
And oft, for dread of hurt, would him advise 
The angry beastes not rashly to despise, 
Nor too much to provoke; for he would learne 
The Lyon stoup to him in lowly wise, 
(A lesson hard) and make the Libbard sterne 
Leave roaring, when in rage he for revenge did earne. 


And for to make his powre approved more, 2.6 
Wyld beastes in yron yokes he would compell ; 
The spotted Panther, and the tusked Bore, 

The Pardale swift, and the Tigre cruell, 

The Antelope, and Wolfe both fiers and fell ; 

And them constraine in equall teme to draw. 

Such joy he had their stubborne harts to quell, 

And sturdie courage tame with dreadfull aw, 
That his beheast they feared as a tyrans law. 


His loving mother came upon a day 27 

Unto the woodes, to see her little sonne ; 

And chaunst unwares to meet him in the way, 
After his sportes and cruell pastime donne ; 
When after him a Lyonesse did runne, 

That roaring all with rage did lowd requere 
) Her children deare, whom he away had wonne: 
i) The Lyon whelpes she saw how he did beare, 
And lull in rugged armes withouten. childish feare. 
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The fearfulle Dame all quaked at the sight, 28 
And turning backe gan fast to fly away ; 
Untill, with love revokt from vaine affright, 
She hardly yet perswaded was to stay, 
And then to him these womanish words gan say: 
‘““Ah Satyrane, my dearling and my joy, 
For love of me leave off this dreadfull play ; 
To dally thus with death is no fit toy: [boy.” 
Go, find some other play-fellowes, mine own sweet 


In these and like delightes of bloody game 29 
He trayned was, till ryper years he raught ; 
And there abode, whylst any beast of name 
Walkt in that forrest, whom he had not taught 
To feare his force: and then his courage haught 
Desyrd of forreine foemen to be knowne, 
And far abroad for straunge adventures sought ; 
In which his might was never overthrowne ; 

But through al Faery lond his famous worth was blown. 


Yet evermore it was his maner faire, 30 
After long labours and adventures spent, 
Unto those native woods for to repaire, 
To see his syre and ofspring auncient. 
And now he thether came for like intent ; 
Where he unwares the fairest Una found, 
Straunge Lady in so straunge habiliment, 
Teaching the Satyres, which her sat around, 

Trew sacred lore, which from her sweet lips did re- 

dound. 


He wondred at her wisedome hevenly rare, 31 
Whose like in womens witt he never knew; 
And, when her curteous deeds he did compare, 
Gan her admire, and her sad sorrowes rew, 
Blaming of Fortune, which such troubles threw, 
And joyd to make proofe of her cruelty 
On gentle Dame, so hurtlesse and so trew: 
Thenceforth he kept her goodly company, 
And learnd her discipline of faith and verity. 
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But she, all vowd unto the Redcrosse Knight, 32 


His wandring perill closely did lament, 
Ne in this new acquaintaunce could delight ; 
But her deare heart with anguish did torment, 
And all her witt in secret counsels spent, 
How to escape. At last in privy wise 
To Satyrane she shewed her intent ; 
Who, glad to gain such favour, gan devise, 
How with that pensive Maid he best might thence arise. 


So on a day, when Satyres all were gone 33 
To do their service to Sylvanus old, 
The gentle virgin, left behinde alone, 
He led away with corage stout and bold. 
Too late it was to Satyres to be told, 
Or ever hope recover her againe : 
In vaine he seekes that having cannot hold. 
So fast he carried her with carefull paine, 
That they the woods are past, and come now to the plaine. 


The better part now of the lingring day 34 

They traveild had, whenas they far espide 

A weary wight forwandring by the way ; 

And towards him they gan in hast to ride, 

To weete of newes that did abroad betide, 

Or tidings of her knight of the Redcrosse ; 

But he them spying gan to turne aside 

For feare, as seemd, or for some feigned losse : 
More greedy they of newes fast towards him do crosse. 


A silly man, in simple weeds forworne, 35 
And soild with dust. of the long dried way ; 
His sandales were with toilsome travell torne, 
And face all tand with scorching sunny ray, 
As he had traveild many a sommers day 
Through boyling sands of Arabie and Ynde ; 
And in his hand a Jacobs staffe, to stay 
His weary limbs upon; and eke behind 

His scrip did hang, in which his needments he did bind. 
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The knight, approching nigh, of him inquerd 36 
Tidings of warre, and of adventures new ; 
But warres, nor new adventures, none he herd. 
Then Una gan to aske, if ought he knew, 
Or heard abroad of that her champion trew, 
That in his armour bare a croslet red ? 
“Ay me! Deare dame,” (qd. he) “ well may I rew 
To tell the sad sight which mine eies have red ; 
These eies did see that knight both living and eke ded.” 


That cruell word her tender hart so thrild, 37 
That suddein cold did ronne through every vaine, 
And stony horrour all her sences fild 
With dying fitt, that downe she fell for paine. 
The knight her lightly reared up againe, 
And comforted with curteous kind reliefe: 
Then, wonne from death, she bad him tellen plaine 
The further processe of her hidden griefe : 

The lesser pangs can beare who hath endur’d the chief. 


Then gan the Pilgrim thus: “I chaunst this day, 38 
This fatall day that shall I ever rew, 
To see two knights, in travell on my way, 
(A sory sight) arraung’d in batteill new, 
Both breathing vengeaunce, both of wrathfull hew. 
My feareful flesh did tremble at their strife, 
To see their blades so greedily imbrew, 
That, dronke with blood, yet thirsted after life : 
What more? the Redcrosse knight was slain with Pay- 
nim knife.” 


“Ah! dearest Lord,” (qd.she) “how might that bee, 39 
And he the stoutest knight that ever wonne ?” 
“ Ah! dearest dame,” (qd. hee) “ how might I see 
The thing that might not be, and yet was donne ?” 
“Where is,” (said Satyrane) ‘‘ that Paynims sonne, 
That him of life, and us of joy, hath refte ?” 
“ Not far away,” (qd. he) “he hence doth wonne, 
Foreby a fountaine, where I late him lefte 
Washing his bloody wounds, that through the steele 
were cleft.” 
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| Therewith the knight thence marched forth in hast, 40 
Whiles Una, with huge heavinesse opprest, 
Could not for sorrow follow him so fast; 
And soone he came, as he the place had ghest, 
| Whereas that Pagan proud him selfe did rest 
In secret shadow by a fountaine side: 
Even he it was, that earst would have supprest 
Faire Una; whom when Satyrane espide, 
With foule reprochfull words he boldly him defide. 


And said; “ Arise, thou cursed Miscreaunt, 41 
That hast with knightlesse guile, and trecherous 
train, 


Faire knighthood fowly shamed, and doest vaunt 

That good knight of the Redcrosse to have slain: 

Arise, and with like treason now maintain 

Thy guilty wrong, or els thee guilty yield.” 

The Sarazin, this hearing, rose amain, 

And, catching up in hast his three-square shieid 
And shining helmet, soone him buckled to the field. 


And, drawing nigh him, said; “Ah! misborn Elfe, 42 
In evill houre thy foes thee hither sent 
Anothers wrongs to wreak upon thy selfe : 
Yet ill thou blamest me for having blent 
My name with guile and traiterous intent : 
That Redcrosse knight, perdie, I never slew ; 
But had he beene where earst his armes were lent, 
Th’ enchaunter vaine his errour should not rew: 
But thou his errour shalt, I hope, now proven trew.” 


Therewith they gan, both furious and fell, 43 

To thunder blowes, and fiersly to assaile 

Each other, bent his enimy to quell ; 
That with their force they perst both plate and maile, 
And made wide furrowes in their fleshes fraile, 
Wie That it would pitty any living eie. 
| Large floods of blood adowne their sides did raile; 
}) But floods of blood could not them satisfie : 
Both hongred after death ; both chose to win, or die. 
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So long they fight, and full revenge pursue, 44 
That, fainting, each themselves to breathen lett ; 
And, ofte refreshed, battell oft renue. 

As when two Bores, with rancling malice mett, 
Their gory sides fresh bleeding fiercely frett 5 

Til breathlesse both themselves aside retire, 
Where foming wrath their cruell tuskes they whett, 
And trample th’ earth, the whiles they may respire, 
Then backe to fight againe, new breathed and entire. 


So fiersly, when these knights had breathed once, 45 

They gan to fight retourne, increasing more 

Their puissant force, and cruell rage attonce, 

With heaped strokes more hugely then before ; 

That with their drery wounds, and bloody gore, 

They both, deformed, scarsely could bee known. 

By this, sad Una fraught with anguish sore, 

Led with their noise which through the aire was 
throwne, 

Arriv’d wher they in erth their fruitles blood hadsown. 


Whom all so soone as that proud Sarazin 46 
Espide, he gan revive the memory 

Of his leud lusts, and late attempted sin, 

And lefte the doubtfull battell hastily, 

To catch her, newly offred to his eie ; 

But Satyrane, with strokes him turning, staid, 
And sternely bad him other businesse plie 

Then hunt the steps of pure unspotted Maid : 
Wherewith he al enrag’d these bitter speaches said. 


“QO foolish faeries sonne! what fury mad 47 
Hath thee incenst to hast thy dolefull fate ? 

Were it not better I that Lady had 

Then that thou hadst repented it too late ? 

Most sencelesse man he, that himselfe doth hate, 
To love another: Lo! then, for thine ayd, 

Here take thy lovers token on thy pate.” 

So they to fight ; the whiles the royall Mayd 
Fledd farre away, of that proud Paynim sore afrayd. 
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But that false Pilgrim, which that leasing told, 48 
Being in deed old Archimage, did stay 
In secret shadow all this to behold; 
And much rejoyced in their bloody fray: 
But, when he saw the Damsell passe away, 
He left his stond, and her pursewd apace, 
In hope to bring her to her last decay. 
But for to tell her lamentable cace, 
And eke this battels end, will need another place. 
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Ree a ees, 
CANTO VII. 


The Redcrosse knight is captive made 
By Gyaunt proud opprest : 

Prince Arthure meets with Una great- 

ly with those newes distrest. 


HAT man so wise, what earthly witt so ware, 
As to disery the crafty cunning traine, 

2 By which deceipt doth maske in visour faire, 
And cast her coulours, died deepe in graine, 
To seeme like truth, whose shape she well can faine, 
And fitting gestures to her purpose frame, 
The guiltlesse man with guile to entertaine ? 
Great maistresse of her art was that false Dame, 

The false Duessa, cloked with Fidessaes name. 


Who when, returning from the drery Night, 2 

She fownd not in that perilous hous of Pryde, 
Where she had left the noble Redcrosse knight, 
Her hoped pray, she would no lenger byde, 
But forth she went to seeke him far and wide. 
Ere long she fownd, whereas he wearie sate 
To rest himselfe foreby a fountaine syde, 
Disarmed all of yron-coted Plate ; 

And by his side his steed the grassy forage ate. 


Hee feedes upon the cooling shade, and bayes 3 
His sweatie forehead in the breathing wynd, [playes, 
Which through the trembling leaves full gently 
Wherein the chearefull birds of sundry kynd 
Doe chaunt sweet musick to delight his mynd. 
The witch approching gan him fayrely greet, 

And with reproch of carelesnes unkynd 
Upbrayd, for leaving her in place unmeet, [sweet. 
With foule words tempring faire, soure gall with hony 


4 
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iW Unkindnesse past, they gan of solace treat, 4 


And bathe in pleasaunce of the joyous shade, 
| Which shielded them against the boyling heat, 
And with greene boughes decking a gloomy glade, 
i About the fountaine like a girlond made ; 
Whose bubbling wave did ever freshly well, 
Ne ever would through fervent sommer fade : 
The sacred Nymph, which therein wont to dwell, 
Was out of Dianes favor, as it then befell. 


The cause was this: one day, when Pheebe fayre 5 
With all her band was following the chace, 
This nymph, quite tyr’d with heat of scorching ayre, 
Satt downe to rest in middest of the race: 
The goddesse wroth gan fowly her disgrace, 
And badd the waters, which from her did flow, 
Be such as she her selfe was then in place. 
Thenceforth her waters wexed dull and slow, 
And all that drinke thereof do faint and feeble grow. 


Hereof this gentle knight unweeting was ; 6 
And lying downe upon the sandie graile, 
Dronke of the streame, as cleare as christall glas: 
Eftsoones his manly forces gan to fayle, 
And mightie strong was turnd to feeble frayle. 
His chaunged powres at first them selves not felt ; 
Till crudled cold his corage gan assayle, 
And cheareful blood in fayntnes chill did melt, 
Which like a fever fit through all his bodie swelt. 


Yet goodly court he made still to his Dame, 7 
Pourd out in loosnesse on the grassy grownd, 
Both carelesse of his health, and of his fame; 
Till at the last he heard a dreadfull sownd, 
|! Which through the wood loud bellowing did re- 
bownd, 
im That all the earth for terror seemd to shake, 
And trees did tremble. Th’ Elfe, therewith astownd, 
Upstarted lightly from his looser make, 
And his unready weapons gan in hand to take. 
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But ere he could his armour on him dight, 8 
Or gett his shield, his monstrous enimy 
With sturdie steps came stalking in his sight, 
An hideous Geaunt, horrible and hye, 
That with his tallnesse seemd to threat the skye; 
The ground eke groned under him for dreed: 
His living like saw never living eye, 
Ne durst behold: his stature did exceed 
The hight of three the tallest sonnes of mortall seed. 


The greatest Earth his uncouth mother was, 9 
And blustring AXolus his boasted syre ; [pas, 


Who with his breath, which through the world doth 

Her hollow womb did secretly inspyre, 

And fild her hidden caves with stormie yre, 

That she conceiv’d ; and trebling the dew time 

In which the wombes of wemen doe expyre, 

Brought forth this monstrous masse of earthly slyme, 
Puft up with emptie wynd, and fild with sinfull cryme. 


So growen great, through arrogant delight 10 
Of th’ high descent whereof he was yborne, 
And through presumption of his matchlesse might, 
All other powres and knighthood he did scorne. 
Such now he marcheth to this man forlorne, 
And left to losse; his stalking steps are stayde 
Upon a snaggy oke, which he had torne 
Out of his mothers bowelles, and it made 

His mortall mace, wherewith his foemen he dismayde. 


That, when the knight he spyde, he gan advaunce 11 
With huge force and insupportable mayne, 
And towardes him with dreadfull fury praunce ; 
Who haplesse, and eke hopelesse, all in vaine 
Did to him pace sad battaile to darrayne, 
Disarmd, disgraste, and inwardly dismayde ; 
And eke so faint in every joynt and vayne, 
Through that fraile fountain which him feeble made, 
That scarcely could he weeld his bootlesse single blade. 
I ) 
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The Geaunt strooke so maynly mercilesse, 12 
That could have overthrowne a stony towre ; 
And, were not hevenly grace that did him blesse, 
He had beene pouldred all as thin as flowre: 

But he was wary of that deadly stowre, 
And lightly lept from underneath the blow: 
Yet so exceeding was the villeins powre, 
That with the winde it did him overthrow, 
And all his sences stoond that still he lay full low. 


As when that divelish yron Engin, wrought 13 
In deepest Hell, and framd by Furies skill, 
With windy Nitre and quick Sulphur fraught, 
And ramd with bollet rownd, ordaind to kill, 
Conceiveth fyre, the heavens it doth fill 
With thundring noyse, and all the ayre doth choke, 
That none can breath, nor see, nor heare at will, 
Through smouldry cloud of duskish stincking smok ; 
That th’ only breath him daunts, who hath escapt the 
stroke. 


So daunted when the Geaunt saw the knight, 4 
His heavie hand he heaved up on hye, 
And him to dust thought to have battred quight, 
Untill Duessa loud to him gan crye, 
“O great Orgoglio! greatest under skye, 
O! hold thy mortall hand for Ladies sake ; 
Hold for my sake, and doe him not to dye, 
But vanquisht thine eternall bondslave make, 
And me, thy worthy meed, unto thy Leman take.” 


He hearkned, and did stay from further harmes, 15 
To gayne so goodly guerdon as she spake : 
So willingly she came into his armes, 
Who her as willingly to grace did take, 
And was possessed of his newfound make. 
Then, up he tooke the slombred sencelesse corse ; 
And, ere he could out of his swowne awake, 
Him to his castle brought with hastie forse, 
And in a Dongeon deepe him threw without remorse. 
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From that day forth Duessa was his deare, 16 
And highly honourd in his haughtie eye: 
He gave her gold and purple pall to weare, 
And triple crowne set on her head full hye, 
And her endowd with royall majestye. 
Then, for to make her dreaded more of men, 
And peoples hartes with awfull terror tye, 
A monstrous beast ybredd in filthy fen 
He chose, which he had kept long time in darksom den. 


Such one it was, as that renowmed Snake 17 
Which great Alcides in Stremona slew, 
Long fostred in the filth of Lerna lake : 
Whose many heades, out budding ever new, 
Did breed him endlesse labor to subdew. 
But this same Monster much more ugly was ; 
For seven great heads out of his body grew, 
An yron brest, and back of scaly bras, 
And all embrewd in blood his eyes did shine as glas. 


His tayle was stretched out in wondrous length, 18 
That to the hous of hevenly gods it raught ; 
And with extorted powre, and borrow’d strength, 
The everburning lamps from thence it braught, 
And prowdly threw to ground, as things of naught ; 
And underneath his filthy feet did tread 
The sacred thinges, and holy heastes foretaught. 
Upon this dreadfull Beast with sevenfold head 
He sett the false Duessa, for more aw and dread. 


The wofull Dwarfe, which saw his maisters fall 19 
Whiles he had keeping of his grasing steed, 
And valiant knight become a caytive thrall, 
When all was past, tooke up his forlorne weed ; 
His mightie Armour, missing most at need ; 
His silver shield, now idle, maisterlesse ; 
His poynant speare that many made to bleed, 
The rueful moniments of heavinesse ; 

And with them all departes to tell his great distresse. 
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He had not travaild long, when on the way 20 

He wofull Lady, wofull Una, met, 

Fast flying from that Paynims greedy pray, 
Whilest Satyrane him from pursuit did let: 

1 Who when her eyes she on the Dwarf had set, 

: a And saw the signes that deadly tydinges spake, 

She fell to ground for sorrowfull regret, 

And lively breath her sad brest did forsake ; 

| Yet might her pitteous hart be seene to pant and quake. 


The messenger of so unhappie newes 21 
Would faine have dyde: dead was his hart within, 
Yet outwardly some little comfort shewes. 

At last, recovering hart, he does begin 

To rub her temples, and to chaufe her chin, 

And everie tender part does tosse and turne. 

So hardly he the flitted life does win 

Unto her native prison to retourne ; [mourne : 
Then, gins her grieved ghost thus to lament and 


“Ye dreary instruments of dolefull sight, a7, 

That doe this deadly spectacle behold, 

Why doe ye lenger feed on loathed light, 

Or liking find to gaze on earthly mould, 

Sith cruell fates the carefull threds unfould, 

The which my life and love together tyde ? 

Now let the stony dart of sencelesse cold 

Perce to my hart, and pas through everie side, 
And let eternall night so sad sight fro me hyde. 


“© lightsome day! the lampe of highest Jove, 23 
First made by him mens wandring wayes to guyde, 

| When darknesse he in deepest dongeon drove, 
. Henceforth thy hated face for ever hyde, 
And shut up heavens windowes shyning wyde; 
For earthly sight can nought but sorrow breed, 
And late repentance which shall long abyde : 
Mine eyes no more on yanitie shall feed, 
; But seeled up with death shall have their deadly meed.” 
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Then downe againe she fell unto the ground, 

But he her quickly reared up againe : 

Thrise did she sinke adowne in deadly swownd, 

And thrise he her reviv’d with busie paine. 

At last when life recover’d had the raine, 

And over-wrestled his strong enimy, 

With foltring tong, and trembling everie vaine, 

Tell on,” (quoth she) “ the wofull Tragedy, 
The which these reliques sad present unto mine eye. 


24 


“‘Tempestuous fortune hath spent all her spight, 25 
And thrilling sorrow throwne his utmost dart : 
Thy sad tong cannot tell more heavy plight 
Then that I feele, and harbour in mine hart : 
Who hath endur’d the whole can beare ech part. 
If death it be, it is not the first wound 
That launched hath my brest with bleeding smart. 
Begin, and end the bitter balefull stound ; 

If lesse then that I feare, more favour I have found.” 


Then gan the Dwarfe the whole discourse declare; 26 
The subtile traines of Archimago old; 
The wanton loves of false Fidessa fayre, 
Bought with the blood of vanquish Paynim bold ; 
The wretched payre transformd to treen mould ; 
The house of Pryde, and perilles round about ; 
The combat which he with Sansjoy did hould; 
The lucklesse conflict with the Gyaunt stout, 
Wherein captiv’d, of life or death he stood in doubt. 


She heard with patience all unto the end, 27 
And strove to maister sorrowfull assay, 
Which greater grew the more she did contend, 
And almost rent her tender hart in tway ; 
And love fresh coles unto her fire did lay ; 
For greater love, the greater is the losse. 
Was never Lady loved dearer day 
Then she did love the knight of the Redcrosse ; 
For whose deare sake so many troubles her did tosse. 
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At last when fervent sorrow slaked was, 28 
She up arose, resolving him to find 
Alive or dead ; and forward forth doth pas, 
All as the Dwarfe the way to her assynd : 
And evermore, in constant carefull mind, 
a.) She fedd her wound with fresh renewed bale. 
ai Long tost with stormes, and bet with bitter wind, 
High over hills, and lowe adowne the dale, 
| She wandred many a wood, and measurd many a vale. 


| At last she chaunced by good hap to meet 29 
A goodly knight, faire marching by the way, 
Together with his Squyre, arayed meet : 
His glitterand armour shined far away, 
Like glauncing light of Phebus brightest ray ; 
From top to toe no place appeared bare, 
That deadly dint of steele endanger may. 
Athwart his brest a bauldrick brave he ware, 

That shind, like twinkling stars, with stones most 
pretious rare. 


And in the midst thereof one pretious stone 30 
Of wondrous worth, and eke of wondrous mights, 
Shapt like a Ladies head, exceeding shone, 

Like Hesperus emongst the lesser lights, 

And strove for to amaze the weaker sights: 

Thereby his mortall blade full comely hong 

In yvory sheath, ycarv’d with curious slights, 

Whose hilts were burnisht gold, and handle strong 
Of mother pele; and buckled with a golden tong. 


His haughtie Helmet, horrid all with gold, 31 
Both glorious brightnesse and great terrour bredd : 
For all the crest a Dragon did enfold 
With greedie pawes, and over all did spredd 
a; | His golden winges : his dreadfull hideous hedd, 
Close couched on the bever, seemd to throw 
From flaming mouth bright sparckles fiery redd, 
That suddeine horrour to faint hartes did show ; 
And scaly tayle was stretcht adowne his back full low 
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Upon the top of all his loftie crest, 

A bounch of heares discolourd diversly, 

With sprincled pearle and gold full richly drest, 
Did shake, and seemd to daunce for jollity ; 
Like to an almond tree ymounted hye 

On top of greene Selinis all alone, 

With blossoms brave bedecked daintily ; 

Whose tender locks do tremble every one 


o>) 


At everie little breath that under heaven is blowne. 


His warlike shield all closely cover’d was, 33 
Ne might of mortall eye be ever seene ; 

Not made of steele, nor of enduring bras, 

Such earthly mettals soon consumed beene, 

But all of Diamond perfect pure and cleene 

It framed was, one massy entire mould, 

Hewen out of Adamant rocke with engines keene, 
That point of speare it never percen could, 


Ne dint of direfull sword divide the substance would. 


The same to wight he never wont disclose, 34 
But whenas monsters huge he would dismay, 

Or daunt unequall armies of his foes, 

Or when the flying heavens he would affray ; 

For so exceeding shone his glistring ray, 

That Pheebus golden face it did attaint, 

As when a cloud his beames doth over-lay ; 

And silver Cynthia wexed pale and faynt, [straint. 
As when her face is staynd with magicke arts con- 


No magicke arts hereof had any might, as 
Nor bloody wordes of bold Enchaunters call ; 
But all that was not such as seemd in sight 
Before that shield did fade, and suddeine fall : 
And when him list the raskall routes appall, 

Men into stones therewith he could transmew, 
And stones to dust, and dust to nought at all ; 
And, when him list the prouder lookes subdew, 
He would them gazing blind, or turne to other hew. 


— 


A gentle youth, his dearely loved Squire, a7 
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Ne let it seeme that credence this exceedes ; 36 


For he that made the same was knowne right well 
To have done much more admirable deedes. 

It Merlin was, which whylome did excell 

All living wightes in might of magicke spell : 
Both shield and sword, and armour all he wrought 
For this young Prince, when first to armes he fell ; 
But, when he dyde, the Faery Queene it brought 


To Faerie lond ; where yet it may be seene, if sought. 


2) 
His speare of heben wood behind him bare, 


Whose harmeful head, thrise heated in the fire, 
[lad riven many a brest with pikehead square : 
A goodly person; and could menage faire 

His stubborne steed with eurbed canon bitt, 
Who under him did trample as the aire, 

And chauft that any on his backe should sitt: 


The yron rowels into frothy fome he bitt. 


Whenas this knight nigh to the Lady drew, 38 


With lovely court he gan her entertaine; 

But, when he heard her answers loth, he knew 
Some secret sorrow did her heart distraine: 
Which to allay, and calme her storming paine, 
Faire feeling words he wisely gan display, 

And for her humor fitting purpose faine, 

To tempt the cause it selfe for to bewray; [say. 


Wherewith enmovd, these bleeding words she gan to 


a 


What worlds delight, or joy of living speach, 39 
Can hart, so plungd in sea of sorrowes deep, 

And heaped with so huge misfortunes, reach ? 
The carefull cold beginneth for to creep, 

And in my heart his yron arrow steep, 

Soone as I thinke upon my bitter bale. 

Such helplesse harmes yts better hidden keep, 
Then rip up griefe where it may not availe: 


My last left comfort is my woes to weepe and waile 


Gail. 
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“Ah Lady deare,” qd. then the gentle knight, 40 
“ Well may I ween your griefe is wondrous great ; 
For wondrous great griefe groneth in my spright, 
Whiles thus I heare you of your sorrowes treat. 
But, woefull Lady, let me you intrete 

For to unfold the anguish of your hart: 

Mishaps are maistred by advice discrete, 

And counsell mitigates the greatest smart : 

Found never help who never would his hurts impart.” 


‘QO! but,” (qd. she) “great griefe will not be tould, 41 
And can more easily be thought then said.” 
“Right so,” (qd. he) “ but he that never would 
Could never: will to might gives greatest aid.” 

* But griefe,” (qd. she) “does greater grow displaid, 
If then it find not helpe, and breeds despaire.” 
“Despaire breeds not,” (qd.he) “ where faith is staid.” 
“No faith so fast,” (qd. she) “but flesh does paire.” 
“Flesh may empaire,” (qd.he) “ but reason can repaire.” 


His goodly reason, and well-guided speach, 42 
So deepe did settle in her gracious thought, 

That her perswaded to disclose the breach 

Which love and fortune in her heart had wrought; 
And said; “Faire Sir, I hope good hap hath brought 
You to inquere the secrets of my griefe; 

Or that your wisedome will direct my thought, 
Or that your prowesse can me yield reliefe : 
Then, heare the story sad, which I shall tell you briefe. 


‘The forlorne Maiden, whom your eies have seene 43 
The laughing stocke of fortunes mockeries, 

Am th’ onely daughter of a King and Queene, 
Whose parents deare, whiles equal destinies 

Did ronne about, and their felicities 

The favourable heavens did not envy, 

Did spred their rule through all the territories, 
Which Phison and Euphrates floweth by, 

And Gehons golden waves doe wash continually : 
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i! * Till that their cruell cursed enemy, 44 
| An huge great Dragon, horrible in sight, 
Bred in the loathly lakes of Tartary, 
With murdrous ravine, and devouring might, 
Their kingdome spoild, and countrey wasted quight: 
im Themselves, for feare into his jawes to fall, 
He forst to castle strong to take their flight ; 
Where, fast embard in mighty brasen wall, [thrall. 
He has them now fowr years besiegd to make them 


“Full many knights, adventurous and stout, 45 
Have enterpriz’d that Monster to subdew: 
From every coast that heaven walks about 
Have thither come the noble Martial crew, 
That famous harde atchievements still pursew ; 
Yet never any could that girlond win, 
But all still shronke, and still he greater grew : 
All they, for want of faith, or guilt of sin, 

The pitteous pray of his fiers cruelty have bin. 


“ At last, yled with far reported praise, 46 
Which flying fame throughout the world had spred, 
Of doughty knights, whom Fary land did raise, 
That noble order hight of maidenhed, 

Forthwith to court of Gloriane I sped, 

Of Gloriane, great Queene of glory bright, 

Whose kingdomes seat Cleopolis is red ; 

There to obtaine some such redoubted knight, 
That Parents deare from tyrants powre deliver might. 


“Yt was my chaunce (my chaunce was faire and good) 

There for to find a fresh unproved knight ; 
Whose manly hand imbrewd in guilty blood 

Had never beene, ne ever by his might 
Had throwne to ground the unregarded right : 
Yet of his prowesse proofe he since hath made 
(I witnes am) in many a cruell fight ; 

i The groning ghosts of many one dismaide 

. Have felt the bitter dint of his avenging blade. 
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*“ And ye, the forlorne reliques of his powre, 48 
His biting sword, and his devouring speare, 
Which have endured many a dreadfull stowre, 
Can speake his prowesse that did earst you beare, 
And well could rule; now he hath left you heare 
To be the record of his ruefull losse, 

And of my dolefull disadventurous deare. 

O! heavie record of the good Redcrosse, [tosse ? 
Where have yee left your lord that could so well you 


“ Well hoped I, and faire beginnings had, re) 
That he my captive languor should redeeme : 
Till, all unweeting, an Enchaunter bad 

His sence abusd, and made him to misdeeme 

My loyalty, not such as it did seeme, 

That rather death desire then such despight. 

Be judge, ye heavens, that all things right esteeme, 
How I him lov’d, and love with all my might. 

So thought I eke of him, and think I thought aright. 


“Thenceforth me desolate he quite forsooke, 50 
To wander where wilde fortune would me lead, 
And other bywaies he himselfe betooke, 

Where never foote of living wight did tread, 
That brought not backe the balefull body dead : 
In which him chaunced false Duessa meete, 

Mine onely foe, mine onely deadly dread ; 

Who with her witchcraft, and misseeming sweete, 
Inveigled him to follow her desires unmeete. 


“ At last, by subtile sleights she him betraid 5% 
Unto his foe, a Gyaunt huge and tall ; 

Who him disarmed, dissolute, dismaid, 

Unwares surprised, and with mighty mall 

The monster mercilesse him made to fall, 

Whose fall did never foe before behold : 

And now in darkesome dungeon, wretched thrall, 
Remedilesse for aie he doth him hold. [told.” 
This is my cause of griefe, more great then may be 
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Kre she had ended all she gan to faint: 
But he her comforted, and faire bespake : 
“ Certes, Madame, he have great cause of plaint, 
That stoutest heart, I weene, could cause to quake: 
But be of cheare, and comfort to you take ; 
For till I have acquitt your captive knight, 
Assure your selfe I will you not forsake.” 
His chearefull wordsreviv’d her chearelesse spright, 
So forth they went, the Dwarfe them guiding ever 
right. 
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CANTO VIII. 


| 
Faire virgin, to redeeme her deare, | 
Brings Arthure to the fight : 
Who slayes the Gyaunt, wounds the beast, | 
And strips Duessa quight. 


Re 
- WN The righteous man, to make him daily fall, 
LAN. Were not that heavenly grace doth him up- 

And stedfast truth acquite him out at all. [hold, 

Her love is firme, her care continuall, 

So oft as he, thorough his own foolish pride 

Or weaknes, is to sinfull bands made thrall : 

Els should this Redcrosse knight in bands have dyde, 
For whose deliverance she this Prince doth thether 
guyd. 


iw) 


They sadly traveild thus, untill they came 
Nigh to a castle builded strong and hye: 
Then cryde the Dwarfe, “ Lo! yonder is the same, 
In which my Lord, my liege, doth lucklesse ly 
Thrall to that Gyaunts hatefull tyranny : 
Therefore, deare Sir, your mightie powres assay.” 
The noble knight alighted by and by 
From loftie steed, and badd the Ladie stay, 
To see what end of fight should him befall that day. 
So with his Squire, th’ admirer of his might, 3 
He marched forth towardes that castle wall ; 
Whose gates he fownd fast shutt, ne living wight 
To warde the same, nor answere commers call. 
Then tooke that Squire an horne of bugle small, 
Which hong adowne his side in twisted gold 
And tasselles gay. Wyde wonders over all 
Of that same hornes great virtues weren told, 
Which had approved bene in uses manifold. 


Sn 
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Was never wight that heard that shrilling sownd, 4 
But trembling feare did feel in every vaine : 
Three miles it might be easy heard arownd, 

And Ecchoes three aunswer’d it selfe againe : 

No false enchauntment, nor deceiptfull traine, 

: Might once abide the terror of that blast, 

But presently was void and wholly vaine : 

i | No gate so strong, no locke so firme and fast, 


But with that percing noise flew open quite, or brast. 


| | The same before the Geaunts gate he blew, 5 
‘That all the castle quaked from the grownd, 
And every dore of freewill open flew. 
The Gyaunt selfe, dismaied with that sownd, 
Where he with his Duessa dalliaunce fownd, 
In hast came rushing forth from inner bowre, 
With staring countenance sterne, as one astownd, 
And staggering steps, to weet what suddein stowre 

Had wrought that horror strange, and dar'dhis dreaded 
powre. 


And after him the proud Duessa came, 6 
High mounted on her many headed beast ; 
And every head with fyrie tongue did flame, 
And every head was crowned on his creast, 
| And bloody mouthed with late cruell feast. 
That when the knight beheld, his mightie shild 
Upon his manly arme he soone addrest, 
And at him fiersly flew, with corage fild, 
And eger greedinesse through every member thrild, 


Therewith the Gyant buckled him to fight, 7 
Inflamd with scornefull wrath and high disdaine, 
And lifting up his dreadfull club on hight, 
All armd with ragged snubbes and knottie graine, 
Him thought at first encounter to have slaine. 
But wise and wary was that noble Pere; 

\ And, lightly leaping from so monstrous maine, 
. Did fayre avoide the violence him nere: 
It booted nought to thinke such thunderbolts to beare. 
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Ne shame he thought to shonne so hideous might : 8 
The ydle stroke, enforcing furious way, 

Missing the marke of his misaymed sight, 

Did fall to ground, and with his heavy sway 

So deepely dinted in the driven clay, 

That three yardes deepe a furrow up did throw. 
The sad earth, wounded with so sore assay, 

Did grone full grievous underneath the blow, 
And trembling with strange feare did like an erth- 
quake show. 


As when almightie Jove, in wrathfull mood, 9 
To wreake the guilt of mortall sins is bent, 
Hurles forth his thundring dart with deadly food 
Enrold in flames, and smouldring dreriment, 
Through riven cloudes and molten firmament ; 
The fiers threeforked engin, making way, 

Both loftie towres and highest trees hath rent, 
And all that might his angry passage stay ; 

And, shooting in the earth, castes up a mount of clay. 


His boystrous club, so buried in the grownd, 10 
He could not rearen up againe so light, 

But that the Knight him at advantage fownd; 
And, whiles he strove his combred clubbe to quight 
Out of the earth, with blade all burning bright 
He smott of his left arme, which like a block 

Did fall to ground, depriv’d of native might: 
Large streames of blood out of the truncked stock 


Forth gushed, like fresh water streame from riven rocke. 
Dd 9 


Dismayed with so desperate deadly wound, II 
And eke impatient of unwonted payne, 

He lowdly brayd with beastly yelling sownd, 
That all the fieldes rebellowed againe. 

As great a noyse, as when in Cymbrian plaine 
An heard of bulles, whom kindly rage doth sting, 
Doe for the milky mothers want complaine, 

And fill the fieldes with troublous bellowing : 
The neighbor woods arownd with hollow murmur ring. 
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I That when his deare Duessa heard, and saw 12 

The evil stownd that daungerd her estate, 

Unto his aide she hastily did draw 

Her dreadfull beast; who, swolne with blood of late, 

Came ramping forth with proud presumpteous gate, 
hit And threatned all his heades like flaming brandes. 

But him the Squire made quickly to retrate, 

Encountring fiers with single sword in hand; 

And twixt him and his Lord did like a bulwarke stand. 


) The proud Duessa, full of wrathfull spight, 13 
And fiers disdaine to be affronted so, 
Enforst her purple beast with all her might, 
That stop out of the way to overthroe, 
Scorning the let of so unequall foe: 
But nathemore would that corageous swayne 
To her yeeld passage gainst his Lord to goe, 
But with outrageous strokes did him restraine, 
And with his body bard the way atwixt them twaine. 


Then tooke the angrie witch her golden cup, 14 
Which still she bore, replete with magick artes ; 
Death and despeyre did many thereof sup, 
And secret poyson through their inner partes, 
Th’ eternall bale of heavie wounded harts : 
Which, after charmes andsome enchauntments said, 

She lightly sprinkled on his weaker partes ; 

Therewith his sturdie corage soon was quayd, 

And all his sences were with suddein dread dismayd. 


So downe he fell before the cruell beast, 15 
Who on his neck his bloody clawes did seize, 
! That life nigh crusht out of his panting brest : 
if | No powre he had to stirre, nor will to rize. 
That when the carefull knight gan well avise, 
He lightly left the foe with whom he fought, 
And to the beast gan turne his enterprise ; 
For wondrous anguish in his hart it wrought, 
To see his loved Squyre into such thraldom brought: 


tar ee 
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And, high advauncing his blood-thirstie blade, 16 

Stroke one of those deformed heades so sore, 
That of his puissaunce proud ensample made: 
His monstrous scalpe down to his teeth it tore, 
And that misformed shape misshaped more. 
A sea of blood gusht from the gaping wownd, 
That her gay garments staynd with filthy gore ; 
And overflowed all the field arownd, 

That over shoes in blood he waded on the grownd. 


Thereat he rored for exceeding paine, 17 
That to have heard great horror would have bred; 
And scourging th’ emptie ayre with his long trayne, 
Through great impatience of his grieved hed, 

His gorgeous ryder from her loftie sted 

Would have cast downe, and trodd in durty myre, 
Had not the Gyaunt soone her succoured ; 

Who, all enrag’d with smart and frantick yre, 

Came hurtlingin full fiers, and forst the knight retyre. 


The force, which wont in two to be disperst, 18 
In one alone left hand he now unites, [erst ; 
Which is through rage more strong than both were 
With which his hidecus club aloft he dites, 

And at his foe with furious rigor smites, 

That strongest Oake might seeme to overthrow. 
The stroke upon his shield so heavie lites, 

That to the ground it doubleth him full low: 

What mortallwight could ever bearesomonstrous blow? 


And in his fall his shield, that covered was, 19 
Did loose his vele by chaunce, and open flew ; 
The light whereof, that hevens light did pas, 
Such blazing brightnesse through the ayer threw, 
That eye mote not the same endure to vew. 
Which when the Gyaunt spyde with staring eye, 
He downe let fall his arme, and soft withdrew 
His weapon huge, that heaved was on hye 

For to have slain the man, that on the ground did lye. 
I P 
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Hh) And eke the fruitfull-headed Beast, amazd 20 
H At flashing beames of that sunshiny shield, 
Became stark blind, and all his sences dazd, 
That downe he tumbled on the durtie field, 
And seemd himselfe as conquered to yield. 
a | Whom when his maistresse proud perceiv’d to fall, 
aM Whiles yet his feeble feet for faintnesse reeld, 
i Unto the Gyaunt lowdly she gan call ; 
“Ot helpe, Orgoglio; helpe! or els we perish all.” 


At her so pitteous cry was much amoov’d zi 
. Her champion stout; and for to ayde his frend, 
Againe his wonted angry weapon proov’d, 
But all in vaine, for he has redd his end 
In that bright shield, and all their forces spend 
Them selvesin vaine: for, since that glauncing sight, 
He hath no powre to hurt, nor to defend. 
As where th’ Almighties lightning brond does light, 
It dimmes the dazed eyen, and daunts thesences quight. 


Whom when the Prince, to batteill new addrest 22 
And threatning high his dreadfull stroke, did see, 
His sparkling blade about his head he blest, 

And smote off quite his left lez by the knee, 

That downe he tombled; as an aged tree, 

High growing on the top of rocky clift, 

Whose hartstrings with keene steele nigh hewen be; 

The mightie trunck, halfe rent with ragged rift, 
Doth roll adownetherocks, and fall with fearefull drift. 


Or as a Castle, reared high and round, 23 
By subtile engins and malitious slight 
Is undermined from the lowest ground, 
And her foundation forst, and feebled quight, 
At last downe falles; and with her heaped hight 
Her hastie ruine does more heavie make, 
And yields it selfe unto the victours might. 
Such was this Gyaunts fall, that seemd to shake 
The stedfast globe of earth, as it for feare did quake 
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The knight, then lightly leaping to the pray, 24 

With mortall steele him smot againe so sore, 
That headlesse his unweldy bodie lay, 
All wallowd in his owne fowle bloody gore, 
Which flowed from his wounds in wondrous store. 
But, soone as breath out of his brest did pas, 
That huge great body, which the Gyaunt bore, 
Was vanisht quite; and of that monstrous mas 

Was nothing left, but like an emptie blader was. 


Whose grievous fall when false Duessa spyde, 25 
Her golden cup she cast unto the ground, 
And crowned mitre rudely threw asyde: 
Such percing griefe her stubborne hart did wound, 
That she could not endure that dolefull stound, 
But leaving all behind her fled away: 
The light-foot Squyre her quickly turnd around, 
And, by hard meanes enforcing her to stay, 

So brought unto his Lord as his deserved pray. 


The roiall Virgin which beheld from farre, 26 
In pensive plight and sad perplexitie, 
The whole atchievement of this doubtfull warre, 
Came running fast to greet his victorie, 
With sober gladnesse and myld modestie ; 
And with sweet joyous cheare him thus bespake ; 
“ Fayre braunch of noblesse, flowre of chevalrie, 
That with your worth the world amazed make, 
How shall I quite the paynes ye suffer for my sake ? 


“ And you, fresh budd of vertue springing fast, 27 

Whom these sad eyes saw nigh unto deaths dore, 
What hath poore Virgin for such perill past 
Wherewith you to reward? Accept therefore 
My simple selfe, and service evermore : 
And he that high does sit, and all things see 
With equall eye, their merites to restore, 
Behold what ye this day have done for mee, 

And what I cannot quite requite with usurce. 
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“ But sith the heavens, and your faire handeling, 28 
Have made you master of the field this day, 
Your fortune maister eke with governing, 
And, well begonne, end all so well, I pray. 
; Ne let that wicked woman scape away ; 
anh For she it is, that did my Lord bethrall, 
My dearest Lord, and deepe in dongeon lay, 
Where he his better dayes hath wasted all: 
O heare, how piteous he to you for ayd does call!” 


Forthwith he gave in charge unto his Squyre, 29 
That scarlot whore to keepen carefully ; 
Whyles he himselfe with greedie great desyre 
Into the Castle entred forcibly, 
Where living creature none he did espye. 
Then gan he lowdly through the house to call ; 
But no man car’d to answere to his crye: 
There raignd a solemne silence over all ; [hall. 

Nor voice was heard, nor wight was seene in bowre or 


At last, with creeping crooked pace forth came 30 
An old old man, with beard as white as snow; 
That on a staffe his feeble steps did frame, 

And guyde his wearie gate both too and fro, 
For his eye sight him fayled long ygo; 
And on his arme a bounch of keyes he bore, 
The which unused rust did overgrow : 
Those were the keyes of every inner dore; 
But he could not them use, but kept them still in store. 


But very uncouth sight was to behold, 31 
How he did fashion his untoward pace ; 
For as he forward moov’d his footing old, 
So backward still was turnd his wrincled face: 
Unlike to men, who ever, as they trace, 
30th feet and face one way are wont to lead. 
This was the auncient keeper of that place, 
b) And foster father of the Gyaunt dead ; 
His name Ignaro did his nature right aread. 
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His reverend heares and holy gravitee $2 
The knight much honord, as beseemed well ; 
And gently askt, where all the people bee, 
Which in that stately building wont to dwell: 
Who answerd him full soft, he could not tell. 
Again he askt, where that same knight was layd, 
Whom great Orgoglio with his puissaunce fell 
Had made his caytive thrall? againe he sayde, 
He could not tell; ne ever other answere made. 


Then asked he, which way he in might pas ? 33 
He could not tell, againe he answered. 
Thereat the courteous knight displeased was, 
And said ; “ Old syre, it seemes thou hast not red 
How ill it sits with that same silver hed, 
In vaine to mocke, or mockt in vaine to bee: 
But if thou be, as thou art pourtrahed 
With natures pen, in ages grave degree, 

Aread in graver wise what I demaund of thee.” 


His answere likewise was, he could not tell: 
Whose sencelesse speach, and doted ignorance, 
Whenas the noble Prince had marked well, 

He ghest his nature by his countenance, 

And calm’d his wrath with goodly temperance. 

Then, to him stepping, from his arme did reach 

Those keyes, and made himselfe free enterance. 

Each dore he opened without any breach ; 
There was no barre to stop, nor foe him to empeach. 


us 
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There all within full rich arayd he found, a8 
With royall arras, and resplendent gold, 
And did with store of every thing abound, 
That greatest Princes presence might behold. 
But all the floore (too filthy to be told) 
With blood of guiltlesse babes, and innocents trew, 
Which there were slaine as sheepe out of the fold, 
Defiled was, that dreadfull was to vew ; 
And sacred ashes over it was strowed new. 
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iy) And there beside of marble stone was built 36 
An Altare, carv’d with cunning ymagery ; 
On which trew Christians blood was often spilt, 

And holy Martyres often doen to dye 

With cruell malice and strong tyranny : 

Whose blessed sprites, from underneath the stone, 

To God for vengeance eryde continually ; 

And with great griefe were often heard to grone, 
That hardest heart would bleede to hear their piteous 

mone. 


Through every rowme he sought, and everie bowr; 37 
But no where could he find that wofull thrall : 
At last he came unto an yron doore, 
That fast was lockt, but key found not at all 
Emongst that bounch to open it withall ; 
But in the same a little grate was pight, 
Through which he sent his voyce, and lowd did call 
With all his powre, to weet if living wight 

Were housed therewithin, whom he enlargen might. 


Therewith an hollow, dreary, murmuring voyce 38 
These pitteous plaintes and dolours did resound : 
“OQ! who is that, which bringes me happy choyce 
Of death, that here lye dying every stound, 

Yet live perforce in balefull darknesse bound ? 
For now three Moones have changed thrice their hew, 
And have been thrice hid underneath the ground, 
Since I the heavens chearefull face did vew. 

O! welcome thou, that doest of death bring tydings 

trew.” 


Which when that Champion heard, with percing point 

Of pitty deare his hart was thrilled sore ; 

And trembling horrour ran through every joynt, 
For ruth of gentle knight so fowle forlore: 
Which shaking off, he rent that yron dore 
With furious force and indignation fell ; 
Where entred in, his foot could find no flore, 
But all a deepe descent, as darke as hell, 
That breathed ever forth a filthie banefull smell. 
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But nether darkenesse fowle, nor filthy bands, 40 
Nor noyous smell, his purpose could withhold, 
(Entire affection hateth nicer hands) 

But that with constant zele and corage bold, 

After long paines and labors manifold, 

He found the meanes that Prisoner up to reare ; 

Whose feeble thighes, unable to uphold 

His pined corse, him scarse to light could beare ; 
A ruefull spectacle of death and ghastly drere. 


His sad dull eies, deepe sunck in hollow pits, 41 
Could not endure th’ unwonted sunne to view ; 
His bare thin cheekes for want of better bits, 
And empty sides deceived of their dew, 

Could make a stony hart his hap to rew ; 

His rawbone armes, whose mighty brawned bowrs 

Were wont to rive steele plates, and helmets hew, 

Were clene consum’d; and all his vitall powres 
Decayd, and al his flesh shronk up like withered flowres. 


Whome when his Lady saw, to him she ran 42 
With hasty joy: to see him made her glad, 
And sad to view his visage pale and wan, 
Who earst in flowres of freshest youth was clad. 
Tho, when her well of teares she wasted had, 
She said; “ Ah dearest Lord! what evil starre 
On you hath frownd, and pourd his influence bad, 
That of your selfe ye thus berobbed arre, 

And this misseeming hew your manly looks doth marre? 


‘“‘ But welcome now, my Lord in wele or woe, 43 
Whose presence I have lackt too long a day : 
And fie on Fortune, mine avowed foe, 
Whose wrathful wreakes them selves doe now alay ; | 
And for these wronges shall treble penaunce pay E 
Of treble good: good growes of evils priefe.” 
The chearlesse man, whom sorrow did dismay, E 
Had no delight to treaten of his griefe ; i 
His long endured famine needed more reliefe. 
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} ! | “Faire Lady,” then said that victorious knight, 44 
| “The things, that grievous were to doe, or beare, 
Them to renew, I wote, breeds no delight ; 
Best musicke breeds delight in loathing eare: 
But th’ only good that growes of passed feare 
Ts to be wise, and ware of like agein. 
This daies ensample hath this lesson deare 
a | Deepe written in my heart with yron pen, 
That blisse may not abide in state of mortall men. 


“ Henceforth, Sir knight, take to you wonted strength, 

And maister these mishaps with patient might. 
Loe! where your foe lies stretcht in monstrous length ; 
And loe! that wicked woman in your sight, 
The roote of all your care and wretched plight, 
Now in your powre, to let her live, or die.” 
“To doe her die,” (qd. Una) “ were despight, 
And shame t’ avenge so weake an enimy ; 

But spoile her of her scarlot robe, and let her fly.” 


So, as she bad, that witch they disaraid, 46 
And robd of roiall robes, and purple pall, 
And ornaments that richly were displaid ; 
Ne spared they to strip her naked all. 
Then, when they had despoyld her tire and call, 
Such as she was their eyes might her behold, 

. That her misshaped parts did them appall : 

A loathly, wrinckled hag, ill favoured, old, 

Whose secret filth good manners biddeth not be told. 


Her crafty head was altogether bald, 47 
And, as in hate of honorable eld, 
Was overgrowne with scurfe and filthy scald ; 
Her teeth out of her rotten gummes were feld, 
And her sowre breath abhominably smeld ; 
Her dried dugs, lyke bladders lacking wind, 
Hong downe, and filthy matter from them weld ; 
Her wrizled skin, as rough as maple rind, 

So scabby was that would have loathd all womankind. 
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Her neather parts, the shame of all her kind, 48 
My chaster Muse for shame doth blush to write ; 
But at her rompe she growing had behind 

A foxes taile, with dong all fowly dight : 

And eke her feete most monstrous were in sight ; 
For one of them was like an Eagles claw, 

With griping talaunts armd to greedy fight ; 

The other like a beares uneven paw. 

More ugly shape yet never living creature saw. 


Which when the knights beheld amazd they were, 9 
And wondred at so fowle deformed wight. 
‘Such then,” (said Una,) ‘‘ as she seemeth here, 
Such is the face of falsehood ; such the sight 
Of fowle Duessa, when her borrowed light 
Is laid away, and counterfesaunce knowne.” 
Thus when they had the witch disrobed quight, 
And all her filthy feature open showne, 

They let her goe at will, and wander waies unknowne. 


Shee, flying fast from heavens hated face, 50 
And from the world that her discovered wide, 
Fled to the wastfull wildernesse apace, 

From living eies her open shame to hide, 

And lurkt in rocks and caves, long unespide. 
But that faire crew of knights, and Una faire, 
Did in that castle afterwards abide, 

To rest them selves, and weary powres repaire ; 

Where store they fownd of al that dainty was and rare. 
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